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This latest THBS PEER 
REVIEW looks at the top 
departments in law, 
mathematics, classics and 
materials science (pages 12-13) 
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Planning and propriety 



Burying Caesar: in the second 
part of ttie series “Britain’s 
Beginnings", Peter Salway 
looks at the archaeological 
record of ROMAN BRITAIN 
and concludes that the period 
is more mysterious and distant 
than we usually care to admit 
(page 14) 

Nosilver lining: Nicholas 
Tilley looks at the 
vulnerability of research into 
ACID RAIN to shifts in the- 
political climate (page 15). 




A man for all seasons? Claire 

analyses the succession of 
images^ martyr, humanist, , 

. utopian - which have been ' 

- generated round him since his 
' . death (page 17) ' 

*V Bui Id ing. ehgineering design, 
cars, law, food and the ■ 

• achievements of BTEC: seyeh 

TECHNICIAN 
EDUCATION ( Pages 21-27 ) 


Euch winter's public expenditure 
White Paper seems less useful than (he 
one before. More and more it has 
become a political document that 
advertises the Government's aspira- 
tions: less and less a management tool 
that can he used to assess the Govern- 
ment *s past performance and to pro- 
vide a coherent planning framework 
for future spending. One for West- 
minster rather than Whitehall nowa- 
days. 

Of course curlier public expenditure 
surveys were not perfect; their projec- 
tions were blown off course nnd their 
totals constantly revised. But they had 
u serious intention, to complement the 
Budget, nnd they offered a much more 
solid context than anything available 
•today. They represented a sustained 
attempt to extend planning horizons. 
More recent public expenditure sur- 
veys have little value in this respqel. At 
times they seem to offer little more 
than u snapshot of how the hooks have 
been cooked and the political deals 
struck nt a particular moment. 

This change has had serious con- 
sequences for higher education like all 
activities predominantly dependent on 
public expenditure. First thedeenyofa 
well regulated system for planning 
pubhc expenditure into a chaos of 
political barter makes it difficult for 
rtew expenditure proposals, however 
well argued, |o be properly heard. The 
laws of the political jungle, and blind 
chance, have replaced the rules of the 
game. So in 1982 the University Grants 
Committee convinced the Govern- 
ment that a £IQ()m “restructuring 11 
fund was needed to pny off lecturers 
who could no longer he paid: in I9K5 
[ the UGC may foil iu convince the 
Government that □ similarly sized fund 
tfr needed, to pny For the Switch" to 
“fence. It has become a- lottery. 

■ Second, this shimmering uncer- 
tainty^ bout the overall shape of public 
expenditure makes much of the detail 
questionable. Yet for higher educa- 
tion. inevitably a sub-section of a 
section or these White Papers, the 
detail is. what matters. Against this 
bewildering background in which con- 
tingency funds come and go and asset 
sales hop from one ; column of the 


national account to another, messy 
decisions like the bungled trade -off 
between the science budget and stu- 
dent grants before Christmas seem to 
make little sense. The sums arc so 
small; the swings so large. 

Third, the detail is not to be trusted 
in another more disturbing sense. For 
example, last month's While Paper 
suggested that "product ivity", in the 
shape of funding per student, had 
improved by only two per cent in 
universities since 1980, compared with 
I I percent in advanced further educa- 
tion and 22 per cent in voluntary 
colleges. The plain innuendo was that 
universities must do better. Sure 
enough a subsequent paragraph ex- 
pressed the hope that the iarratt 
efficiency studies would assist universi- 
ties “to pursue a measure of eco- 
nomy”. 

• This is a reinterpretation of the past 
that verges on the dishonest. Univer- 
sity “productivity" has only increased 
by 2 per cent because in 1981 the UGC 
cut student numbers to match the 
reduced grant. Why? Partly through 
choice, of course, but mainly because 
it kept to the then prevailing rules. 
Since at least the middle 1970s the size 
or the student population had been 
regarded as an essential element in the 
sums which the Government required 
the UGC to do. because all students 
had their tuition fees paid and were 
eligible for grants. 

Polytechnic and college “productiv- 
ity" has increased so much more 
dramatically because in 1982 and later 
years many wduld-be university stu- 
dents enrolled in the non-university 
sector. At the time the Government 
was unhappy about this open-ended 
recruitment because it pushed up plan- 


u suitably rigorous system for planning 
public expenditure. 

But the fourth consequence is the 
most alarming of all. This is the ease 
with which public expenditure surveys 
can be manipulated quite cynically for 
purposes of propaganda. Last week 
there was a shameful example. After 
Oxford's rebuff of Mrs Thatcher on 
Tuesday certain people at the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science en- 
gaged in what can only be called a 
calculated campaign of disinforma- 
tion. Their object was to discredit 
Oxford's stand by insinuating that 
university teachers enjoyed a cushy 
life. To achieve it they tried, incred- 
ibly, to suggest that there had been no 
cuts in expenditure on higher educa- 
tion since 1979. 

Of <$urse, the operation was as 
absurd as It was disreputable. A mi- 
nute's research in official documents 
like past«White Papers and UGC 
reports is enough to contradict the 
claim. A moment’s reflection is 
enough to convince anyone that if the 
claim of no cuts could ever be sus- 
tained it would be even more damag- 
ing to the Government. For if there 
tnily had been no cuts the widespread 
disturbance and demoralization that 
has spread through higher education in 
the last five years would be an achieve- 
ment of positively pathological dimen- 
sions. Yet the campaign left its mark. 
The no cuts line wns swallowed with 
enthusiasm by most newspapers. 

To blame this blatant excess on the 
decline and fall of public expenditure 
planning may seen to be carrying the 
argument too far. But the slim 
documentary evidence on which it 
depended was derived from public 
expenditure White Papers. Politics 
today are SO bitterly cnnlpstpH fhnt 



IT was reported in The Times i fo 
weeks ago that the National Gifa 
of Scotland has one of the wm 
attendance ratings in the couain, 
The new director of the Natktf 
Galleries for Scotland, which include 
the Gallery of Modern Art and 8» 
National Portrait Gallery as mils 
the National Gallery, declares Uuj 


they are falling miserably to roafci 
their potential. The miserable *m 
her or some 400,000 who visit 
galleries Includes the crowds vh 


"T”— * in i/oj 

as low productivity 1 *, while in that of 

n ® . has . .k? e " transformed into lure survey system has contributed to 

cn? vLs aSi e °i ,h f, ™ dc "' <="*0" “ 3553d be 
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, |SJl |i an 0 Sm^L all i lly 0f ,n,er P rala : telling the truth, on aversion to reck° 

JJ® 1 . a,ormin 8 phenomenon - and less rewriting of the record of the oast 

one that la enconrage<|, by the decay of , a preauntption of faimindedS ' 


nous passions there may be a sense in 
which the decay of the public expendi- 
ture survey system has contributed to 
the evident erosion of what could be 
called structural propriety in public 
n in 7 a kuill-in commitment to 
telling the truth, an aversion to reck* 


^Continuing momentum 

firing placed on^ifhcr^edSi^s vSed°to”he' status ofa^iffobj^crive Walter^ar ' t ’ and W tj l hnppens n8Xl? 
Uecndu for the lOQfk wnrtino na ni« u:.u "... a .ojccuve Walter Perry s record suggests he has 



attend the Edinburgh FestM, * 
something can surely be diae tt 
increase it. 

• ? _ i. 

The only problem with this sdafr 
able aim, as far as I am concerned, i 
that I spent some of the happial 
hours of my life alone Id tk* 
deserted rooms. Gallery altendub 
In Scotland are notoriously (adta 
so that apart from a few grunts If * 
of them thought you were standuf 
little too close to a picture orp 
danger of patting a nude on At 
bottom, the silence wasatakfe 
And I liked It that way. .-.. 

For the National Gallery of In- 
land was the most impressive sow 
for our studies when I took tk 
history of art course In the uidvefair 
for a year. The lectures, gewrkfc 
Illustrated by old black and •)* 
slides and blurred black andri# - - 
Illustrations upside down oh 
dlascope, were sound and ScMirfjl \ 
somewhat superficial In Ik 
fact that they had to cover the entlp 
history of art In two terms. 

And because the lectures «m 
given a four o’clock in the aftenw* 
at the end - for me - of a long dq 
drawing iii the studio, tt was H ' 
traordlnarily difficult, to stay swfb 
in the darkened room. Only wheat 
preposterous error was made by I* 

S rofcssor, like his comment that ytf 
iogh had cut off Gauguin’s earijW ■ 
one suddently wake up. 1 stjll find* 
difficult to slay awake during kf 
tores on art. 

But the gallery. In a handsome, W, 
undramallc neo-classical bulldjrtj- 
Playfair, made up for that by. offtnj 
us a reasonably balanced sdecfwflj 
ntajor works interspersed with m* 
which If not major were not W 
minor. 

I came to know - and acknowtejf 
with a wave - the youth by Botlwft 
the spectacular Constable Ve<* f :• 
Dedham and (he rare patattapw 
Degas, Gauguin, Gws 
Gogh. 1 saluted the bwutliW 1* 
Scott-Mon crieff by Raeburn, 
oyer the : Turners; and laugh*^® 
Fr^ns flab’ Vfirdpnck With 
bone of the qss In his hand. ;; 

• i, But it Was the Efleemero cokwjb® 
at the time that reduced agn'M 
hot just physically but menially* *' 
lit the midst qf ft was one of the, to* 
self portraits by Rembrandl. \ 

In opel of 'those crises whli^j 
hnatfine any thinking student^* 3 
through' during tab or her uno» 
graduate* dan. Tuned to ktok at 



*m%u 
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Standards slashed in overseas race 


George Steiner: 
aland of 
survivor, 11 


by David Jobbins and John O’Leary 
Universities and colleges are deliberately depressing 
entry standards in the face of increasing competition 
for overseas students, according to the British 
Council, which has drawn its anxieties to the 
attention of ministers. 

Institutions are leas likely now to reject candidates 
regarded as “inappropriate" for a course than they 
were five years ago, the council fears. 

It expressed its concern directly over the selection 
of candidates, now running at 5,000 a year, for the 
technical cooperation training programme which it 
administers in more than 100 countries with finance 
from the Overseas Development Administration. 

At a meeting of government departments, orga- 
nizations and agencies involved In the overseas 
student question, it presented a paper which said its 
own advisers In candidates 1 home countries were 
coming under growing pressure. 

“Five years ago it was possible to rely on an 
educational institution rejecting a candidate who was 
felt to be an inappropriate applicant for a particular 
course. Some institutions still operate this way but 
many do not, 11 it said. 

And the council warned the same meeting, 
attended by Mr Timothy Raison, the minister for 


overseas development, against “overt competition 11 
in overseas marketplaces. 

“An effective institutional marketing strategy 
should be seen as part of a wider strategy on behalf of 
British education in general and should build on 
reputation and prestige which wc continue generally 
to enjoy overseas , . . Poor marketing practice by 
one institution can damage the hard-won reputation 
of British Institutions as a whole, “the council said. 

Ms Gail Taylor, executive secretary of the UK 
Council on Overseas Student Affairs, said: “The 
British Council is clearly saying wc can no longer rely 
on institutions to be selective." 

Strongest criticism of recruiting practices enme 
from Mr Terry Smith, director of external liaison nt 
Hull University. Competition between institutions 
had become increasingly severe, he snid. “Some 
representatives overseas are using techniques which 
one might more usually associate with second hand 
car salesmen. 11 

He claims that some universities arc offering 
places on much lower grades to overseas as opposed 
to home students, while others are suggesting to 
overseas students that they might back out of an 
acceptance at another university to take up on offer 
on lower grades. 


The UKCOSA is pressing foj general agreement 
on a code of good practice for responsible recruit- 
ment. 

Last summer a report by the Commonwealth 
Standing Committee on Student Mobility warned 
that some universities had lowered entry standards to 
attract overseas students. And, at tne Common- 
wealth education ministers' conference, the Cypriot 
minister revealed that representatives of two un- 
named English universities had offered to waive the 
normal entry requirements for fee-paying students. 

The British Council this week announced cuts in 


Keep numbers down, 
universities reminded 


Upiversiiics have been told that their 
student numbers must continue to be 
restrained in line with existing targets 
because of the continuing financial 
difficulties they are likely to face. 

The University Grants Committee 
snid that the cash problems were, if 
anything, likely to increase because of 
recent cuts ana unexpected new com- 
mitments, and wage and salary in- 
creases outstripping the Government 
pay factor. 

So until the committee can review 
the position again, when the Govern- 
ment has produced its Green Paper on 
higher education, it has retained the 
ctampdown on student numbers, with 
some continuing relaxation on post- 
graduates. 

The decision to hold down student 
numbers again is likely to cause fric- 
tion between the UGC and the Nation- 
al Advisory Body. Only a fortnight 
ago. Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, told 
both organisations to expect 6,000 
students more than previously planned 
in higher education next year. He asked 
[or talks on the division of students 
between the two sectors for the rest of 
Ihe decade. 

Preliminary ' discussions have 
already taken place at one of the 
togular meetings between Sir Peter 
awinnerton-Dyer and Mr Christopher 
Ball* chairman of the NAP boqrdfand 
fuller talks will be held when the two 
sets of members have been consulted. 

TL_ At j ti . . Si. - 


will be reluctant , to t^e all 6,000, 

. W its letter, to universities allocating 
the recurrent grant, the UGC said (t 
wm concerned about the effect on 
iralrersities' financial position of the 
continuing squeeze and of Govern- 
ment 'demands for increased spending 
in some ,-afcas. AS a result of the 
pressures, . the 'committed: has hold 
back £21 million, .which it will distri- . 
bate selectively. 1 . i - 

A;decision has not yetDeen made on 
the critoria for selection, but a humber 
of possibilities' hive been aired. . \ n : . 


by Peter Aspden ; 

King's College, London is expecting to ■. 
toll a major >ile of the hew King’s, ■ 
Queen Elizabeth j and Ghelsea College 
complex following their merger later 
this year. -/‘r . 


.■ Queen's : Buiiding.forsdcnce-based 
;.*ctiviri«iThat wouldcrefttea substan- 

Anjount of spare cap&clty in the ■■ 


These include start-up expenditure 
to increase the number of students in 
computer science and engineering, 
once-and-for-all payments on library 
automation and other factors which 
will lead to recurrent savings in future 
years, encouraging post -experience 
vocational education or industrially- 
sponsored research and increasing 
spending on computer facilities for 
teaching. 

Ihe committee has also retained £6 
million from which it can support 
specific projects costing less than £1 
million. These allocations will be li- 
mited to large projects of exceptional 
urgency, which universities could not 
be expected to finance from general 
inebme. Priority will* bo given to pro- 
jects which show a saving in recurrent 
expenditure. 

Sir Peter said in his letter to universi- 
ties that the £7 million reduction in 
grant resulting from the Government’s 
3 per cent pay factor will be applied, 
reducing afl^ universities’ grants bn a 
pro-rata basis. . ■ 

The ruling NAB committee, at its . 
meeting this week, was so concerned 
about its Inability to sanction capital 
projects to improve and ejroand facili- 
ties in colleges and polytechnics that it 
has asked for a second meeting on the 
subject with Sir Keith .-The committee 
was able to approve only 18 projects 
oVertwo years, costing a total of £10 
million, from a list of bids adding up to 
£87 rniuioh. . _ ..... 

. Priority .projects costing 1 £7 million, 
including some held over, from 1983,-; 
had to be shelved. Mr John Bevpri, the 
NAB secretary, said that a number of 
the colleges and polytechnics whose 
bids had to be rejected were seriously 
short of teaching or library accom- 
modation, but their situation was not 
as detoirpte as those, apppived. 

The committee met Sir- Keith last 

• apdhe tSd^hefainia letter lastmantS 

hehad bedn greatly impressed by their 
arguments. Hbweyer,: he added, that 
Government spending plan? djijl hot • 
permit an increase. ;•* : , 


college^ hnd thfeipost profitable way to 
overcome the problem woufd be to «li 

a site; '■ * i -• . ! 

• Of the ftrtfr -. King’s in The 
5traod: Queen Elizabeth in Kenslng* 
ton: CheTtoa’in King’s ROad.and the 
Merjohn building - the King’s Road 
site would be the most probable cpijdi; 
efate for sple, . because of its. uncehfr al 
location and rekale vatae; .;= . 

Selling p rite flu id W«b thc Wng’s 
plan /to; iaUeMlto. Bpb-tfentMiza ^Its , 



Was this classically-inspired snow sculpture which appeared suddenly 
in the grounds of Humberside College of Higher Education during the 
arctic spell meant Co haven head? According to the college* If it was, It 
would have been more artistic than that lent by Howard Pldd, its 
assistant Information officer. ' 


Lecturer stoppedrais experiment / 

A lecturer at Nottidgham tin i versify stottefits rTibi to kfil them in this 


academic and youth exchanges as part of a package 
of measures to find savings or£l . 1 million ordered by 
the Government Iasi year. In addition, the Oporto 
office will dose and tne opening of a new office in 
Shanghai will l>e postponed indefinitely. A language 
teaching institute in Venezuela will dose undtunds 
to send books abroad will be reduced, while 
computerization and capital programmes will also be 
cut. 

A council slntcment said that cuts of more than 20 
per cent since 1979 had left no further room to 
manoeuvre and British influence abroad would 
decline as a result of the measures. 


Selective 
research 
plan blocked 

Local authority leaders on the commit- . 
tee of the National Advisory Body this 
week rejected recommendations for, a 
highly selective Te&earch policy, run- 
ning the risk of a first serious rebuff for 
the NAB from Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education apd 
, Science.. . • r 

In three yea rs of detailed advice. Sir 
.Keith has made only one significant 
amendment to a N AB recommenda- 
tion, when he granted a stay of execu- 
tion to nautical studies at Humberside 
'College. . But the Department of 
Education and Science has strongly, 
supported a selective approach to 
research during the NAB discussions 
and Sir Keith made special mention of 
selectivity in research when writing to 
the NAB. two weeks ago. ' 

The committee had been asked to 
approve an allocation, of a new £2.5 
million research fund, giving a mini- 
mum of £75,000 a year to 21 institu- 
tions, all but one of which are . 
polytechnics. Eleven polytechnics 
were to receive the maximum alloca- 
tion of £150,000, three more 
polytechnics and the Camborne 
School of Mines were to get £100,000, 
and six others the minimum amount. 


stopped an experiment being carried particular way Is unnecessary and 
out by secona year students in mid- l minora)," he said, 

class, because they were working on . Dr Sladdln, who told of his actions at 

rats which had dleaaslow, cruel death* t he Young Conservatives conference 

he claimed. 1 i; In Bournemouth during a debate on 


out by second year students in mta- 
class, because they were working on 


. Dr Martin Sladflin, a teaching fellow 
in microbiology, said the rats had beep- 
injected with a “cocktail* 1 of.cucro- 
, organisms which icaused them to die 

gradually over a '.period of days! • - 
! “I. stopped, the experiment, and 
threw it out. Obviously rats are killed 
W allow therii to be dissected, by 


resources. It Is already involved fn 
.negotiation p b«y P arts of, other 

Spokesmen for all three; colleges 
said dlscusSioiis were under way Oh 
how to utilize resources jn the most 
'efficient way, and said it was fob early 
-to talk” about specifics.' i '* ■ ". ‘j- 

' Thesecretary of Chefaea College Mr 
BUI Slade sud: “we ore all motivated' 
by acadetplc considerations above nlli 
It is no secret that the college is looking 


Dr Sladdln, who told of his actions at 
the Young Conservatives conference 
in Bournemouth during a debate on 
animal experimentation. 


A spokesman for the university said 
the experiment on Ihe rats were legiti- 
mately carried out. He added that the 
rat? were killed before any symptom of 
illness appeared. The .university hns 
how decided not to carry on with the 
experiment jn future years. 


towards a single sue objective”: 

Dr Robert Barnes, tbe principal of 
Queen Elizabeth: College, alto said 
discussions were In very early Stages, 
adding that , all .the colleges In the 
formula hud to balance their various, 
.ahjbltlbns, 

Professor Stewart: Sutherland, the 
newjprincipnl of King’s said the new. 
KQC complek would consist of about 
14 sites; a number of which needed to 
be feducedj.'.' « v: , « -i.V. i ...'k-?-* ,• 


rejected by the NAB board. This gives 
some money to the 36. institutions. 
Including all the polytechnics, but 
would mean five colleges received only 
£15,000 and 10 outer Institutions 
£25,000. 

Although the so-called "first 
eleven” polytechnics (Central Lon- 
don, Coventry, Hatfield, Kingston, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Newcastle, Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth, South Bank and 
Trent) still get £150,000, those recom- 
mended for £100,000 are cut by 
£30,000 and others included in the 
board’s scheme lose 05.OPO. . 

The new. minimum, considered by 
the board to be too Ibw to haye any real 
value, is intended to free one member . 
of staff for a year’s research wprlc. It 
will be given 16 the Bolton Institute, 
Bradford,. Buckinghamshire, Crewe 
and Alsageri anti Salford colleges. 
Humberejde College has been in- 
cluded among the 10 institutions re- 
ceiving £25,000. • 

Mr John Bevan, the NAB secretary, 

1 said . (hat, the Committee ■ had. been 
conscious of. the Volume of worthy 
research which would be missed under 
the board’s scheme. The secretariat 
, had distilled bids from 52 colleges and 
■ polytechnics;:’ Into- priority- projects 
: costing £4,5 million. '- m.i i * 1 
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Differing views of Yugoslav history 


Sir, - In the report of the verdict on the 
six scholars being tried in Belgrade 


gjw 8), you noted' that 
Miodrag Milic, tne man who got two 
years in prison, the longest stretch of 
all, was "a student who had not 
completed his studies". I congratulate 
you on placing this Identification, 
drawn from the official indictment, in 
quotation marks. 

Mr Milic is a historian who has spent 
many years working on the three- 
volume reassessment of the Yugoslav 
cfwl war all of which were confiscated 
by the Yugoslav secret police. One of 
tne criminal charges against him was 
the he expressed the view that, in 1941 , 
Mto, then Partisan commander-in- 
chief, misjudged the situation, an 
opinion which would be shared by any 
serious Western historians of the 
period. 

Br “ ish newspapers described 
Mr Ml ic as "a scriptwriter", which was 
the only occupation in which he could 
cam any money. What has to be 
remembered is that, os long as the 
/ u JS°ftav communists monopolize his- 

Z3P2T&!* fm ^ OSe osabso,u te 

l5^%J , ^, C0 “ ured Part,snn 

version of the civil war, any degree in 
modern Yugoslav history accorded by 
S«J. U 5 0s,av “"iversity must be re- 
gorded as a badge of dishonour. 

1 f afc€ th * 5 opportunity to add 
that, Inadvertently, at the end of last 
ye *hl ou misreported whnt I had tried 
7 a "S ai " s ] ni l i? r,n 8 ~ to do to support 
.W C Jn Yugoslavia; an 

ES- wh,ch - m my opinion and, I 
fey°. u **• our own historians a nd our 

fntemt" 1 Yugos,av,a share n common 



under police supervision. They thus 
disoualified themselves froin any 
further participation in international 
conferences designed to examine what 

sin S ce r i93? happened in Y »80slavin 


I sent my letter to the organizer of seen simply 
ie seminar, Mr Jonathan Chndwick ment. While 

lln . 


with a covering note asking him to pass 
m - c ? .““-sentence 



i. k . -■ ' -r 

-• '--.u 
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Tito In 1943: was his Judgement suspect? 


interest. 


WISE words 


In your issue of November 30, 1984 

J2 M tha ‘ y u 8° s i HV historians 
aue to attend a private conference at 

had hSJ ri lL W i l f Museum in London 
had been asked by me to register their 

JPSS" to the trial of the Belgrade 
an * arHer occasion! had 
1 not be allowed to 
which* form AngI ° Yugoslav seminar, 

tire 8 Conu niUee f or 

ThpnA the , Second World War. 
Then during my last visit to Yugosla- 

the next meeting 

Tenure moves 



n 1 1 ; 

:i • 


I 
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■ sa-jfefflfiSS ^sskshsb! 

MrsAsas Koaiiaa 

Surely, as .result of Womenlnfo betn much 

Science and Engineering Year, it must - 1 t 5 an rn Britain, and most 

^*' ve l ,, J ta °wn that there are plenty of SjSS*™ ^demies consider British 

knowledgeable and articulate women pI ^S a ^ u . res a ^ arce « 
engineers, wo rklng in education and in _„^ a * cef tainly corresponds to mv 

.placed ' a d v auces which have taken 

! .It is true that Women and girls who 2^ Education anc? Sd- 

•' fI5?nbSft d a , ut on scienSfio and Governriient,s deter- 

weakens: Lw oulci doubMf a nyone^a 


would be in December and that a 
number of Yugoslav officially- 
approved historians were coming 
As I was not allowed to be present I 
wrote a letter to the chairman of the 
*m.nar. Sir William Deakin, asking 
5™.*® 1 ! «ggest to the assembled histo- 
rians that, until the Yugoslavs present 
disasTOdated themselves from the 
manifest violation of the freedom of 

at i bei !£ Perpe^ated 

Belgrade, they must 
themselves be assumed to b e working 

British university could in honesty 
oppose such a proposal. 3 

However, there is no move in a 

fcvWim n JSA t0 aboI,sh tenure 
{£3 lts Government, unthinkably 
v^^wwlp sueh matters) because of 

staff appointments. A university that 
abolished It would know that ft was 
simply preventing itself from maUns 
soS' fafo?** t™ tinpiished profes- 


JJUSJ k remedial work. We must 
Prea for a common science curriculum 

us a i tractive to girls as to boys and fnr 

%urt d , i n~X tm8 ,n “■ «*«*•. 

: ■ - 

The Wrimenls Erianfeering Soddty.' : 



APT recognition 

Sw,- Although I have not yet received' ' 

P° ia ! out) the 

•3i , 1 !* ® "On-TUC tracle union, so are 
ahthe unions on the Burnham further 


Site at?t i^^-^ducatidnl'v: r 

To Hirt ■ ''.‘m ‘ h ' 



Falling stars 

CPUPCN tohave nev^ 

: SSsw!wai-- 




gS*! » ruanner™ preveni 

bargaining .that might, . for exam ni^ 

DedSfo rlrH P7-°rdalned nfflai 
K" of universm « and de- 

Readers who feel that the US ex- 

recognUe the National Society for 
L n Art and Design although 
Sn y tra^ b6en ^m'oMnk.th 

report also brings out the fact 
that the decision is, Jn .essence, not so 
3ft “ anji- APT decision, but an 
u n ion decision. I have a note 
Wfl t f saJd tbat "there 
a , no P]® 1 * . in employment law for 
M" 0r rfh recognition of a, trade unf 
* Ij/h®* not escaped the notice of 
the weightier intellects in Natfhe that 

£ e of& ut W e fiffifiS 

&pStv I «f? ir ( [ n tae *nnnner of 
93tf« •f* to derecognize 
ki dqs ? a I whI m and NaUhe’s 
whip i of Bumham and - the 

•Iwfflg? - P ^ C ° Undl ^ ava « H 

nnf f he tW S niatter further 

foSJnSStlif flrst ■ iroc will. men who 

HSfy S- ,QV ® U8 nqt Me to us fo? 

-i^sBaSi-: ■: - ... 2 r - 

Member Of the 'legal panel, ' 1 • 
^odadpii of Po^echnlc Teadiers 1 

’l!I?te Uy B ,eaB<5 And room for this 
j particular devotee of: the InnomJ- 

• etaoP’ iJ^WSON jjgftebn! years an 
the NRRC), i yMrS M . 

fffordd.yCoedwyr, .. W- • r 
;■ ^ *" b^nniairV 


SSL™? ,etter *o Sir William as 
requested. 

l heard nothing more from Sir 
x r^ er distinguished 

SS3 1 - Foot ’ who P artici - 
pated m the seminar, told me after- 
wards that nothing had been said about 
SL pi tk P ? Sa L d,at , P ers °naily had no 

StJfjS h tf- fo r?, an was °n trial on 
Belgrade for his histoncal judgement 

and that he had found the official 
Yugoslav historians who aitended "in 

-JW form " : as ^deed they had 
good cause to be. 3 

May I therefore seek the hospitality 
°Ly° ui : columns to appeal to any 
BrimTin P? 1 ^- 06 or institution in 

specializing in modern Yugos- 

theVnr f° th l i g i slav “"ic^ of 

the BBC, to refrain from extending 

YL2? lBt T. t0 officia]| y endorse! 
Yugoslav scholars unless these have 

fheYnS OUnCCd tb e interference of 
freedom SCCret police in a «demic 

Yours sincerely" 

Miss NORA BELOFF 
11 Belsize Road, 

London NW6. 

Dissidents to appeal, pag e 8 

penence becomes irrelevant if all Brit- 
ish institutions are compelled to re- 

an^dflS’r 1 ? t ° 8et ! ler ’ thus Preventing 
“ y difference of attractiveness be- 
tween universities, might remember 

the curren t 

fflfif" in advanced Informa- 
tion technology, advertisements have 
feS? 5 1 laccd m P S publications inviting 
arid tL pTl Sde " ti!,S 10 return 
One small side effect of the Govern- 

wswsssa* 

Yours sincerely, 

YORICK WILKS, 

Director, 

imputing Research Uboratory, 

New Mexico State University. * 

Matter of taste 

" Oxford having failed her 
jnfeht Mrs Thatcher now he happy to 

S4,ACSr rl &? d M *»™ te ' 

■Jgttsssssjs: 
■5^®ASfSJS 

tehnte? ’ W®'verhmplo<i Poly. 

Yours sincerely i , ' 

Frederick toates, 

. 1 Hanmer Road. . 

Simpson,-' .v "• / :•••;' ■ 

MUton Keynes, 1 1 


THES peer 
reviews 

Roibur e l h' s W }l“”«X. Sf '; 

hearted rankings I hope thS nft 
seen simply as n result of fflS 
ment. While some will say that Sari 
no smoke without fire, IS v£ 
guous and subjective mmSmu 
measurements of prejudice as 3 
of quality. The SoSSm SSSS 
no doubt also draws KE 
affections, not that I object to ff 

n S cv , cr ' J° rank Cambridge «j 
Oxford ahead of Coventry andTfci 
side for mathematics teaching is rS 
taking a liberty. As a Cimfi 
graduate having worked for j2S 

^ are i ne “ho? Coventry and^S 

s, de, I would put the polytedria 
miles ahead. I declined to gH 

SE-S your sun J e y« bM 1 feel tUsba 
commen [ :om P anson 011 which I ca 

In polytechnics teaching comes b 
and we take pride in the care Hi 
attention given to students. Oxbnk 
gives an impression that student!* : 
privileged to tag along behind tk : 
primary activity of research. In m i 
time 1 found the collegiate hitau 1 
system at Cambridge insuffidenthb ; 
tegrated with the lecture conns, 1 
which in turn lacked reinforce mot ! 
and cohesion. Naturally, some fectv- 
ers could be inspiring, but quite ofts 
lectures were merely note-Ukka 
races. To turn around the sedact 
privilege, Cambridge Is honoured rili 
toe best mathematical students d 
should fully develop their pbienlM 

In contrast, polytechnics arccrt^ 
ing for students with lower admfafaa 
qualifications an few realistic na- 
tions to be a Hoyle ora Hawkinj.te. 
with potential to become ponipctta 
mathematicians. The ttfifaiftoal 
programme is thoroughly planned ad 
validated, usually with a strong pno 
lical and vocational orientation, asl 
achieves a high educational ,l adtM 
value" In producing good bo new ] 
graduates. Reflecting the COckroS : 
principles at degree level, and tit 
consistently expressed view of Industry j 
that university mathematics graduita - 
are poor at applying and comraunicn- 
ing their work, courses at Teeisldf . 
include tonm project work on matiu- 
mhtical modelling for real practical J 
problems, ora! and written reporting, r 
ycnr-long industrial training place- f 
monts, substantial Individual find- [ 
year projects with written dissert*- | 
flops, and up-to-date computing ww i 
advnncod' mathematical software. ; 

The different ' emphasis betwMD jj 
teaching and research reflects in » i 

StltllHnnc 1 nFi,anl4fl(IO(l. , 


tetters for* 

TiiiidHjr jj 


kta shoald^irtve by 


Sm* *4^®^ Ihere now be any doubt 

, - . 4 *_j.; ;- 1 *•, i. • ■ 

• Yqura 1 felthfoUv. K J.- ^ i; • { • - 


•mu i ms ougnt to put universities an»“ 
in research. It would be surprising w 
. polytechnics to be included lo the 
; fly 0 - However, your rankings list mW 
than 20 institutions with just f «* 
polytechnic at the end of tne lifl. * 
Wonder if , by more objective cril^ 
polytechnics would overlap the 
J'cratv rankings and appear in the 
ZQ. ; My department maintains a 
.research students, a steady .output o* 

; 25'papefs h year and sevefd indptod 
projects, but some of this is jn'lnterdls-. 
ctpllnary- applications and pay hot oe 
.. noticed by- purfc fnatiiematicjetp) • ■ 

' • ■ Hcre at 'TceSgide your article «** 

toldwlth some amusement, a.fig^, 

* thelibertiofi faken and thc predictatil { 

prejudices, arid a .relucthnce to take « , 
i-Veryserjouslyv' ' , ;; ;v : ; 

, Yoiui iin^raiy . ] 

M. J.O’CARftoLL, 

■ Head of mathematics department, •* : 

‘ Teesside Polytechnic. 


.. . iwj iwjiuc iaw .8CQOQI wui retu^'T 
that .with Scholarly' work it hi not . the- 
• oytpritj puttoequajity of publlCatioW, , : 
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Lecturers Plagiarism probe ordered 


to go for 
one scale 


union negotiators. 

The AUT js arguing for a speedy 


Interim settlement as a substantial step 
towards tackling the erosionproblem. 
Ms Diana Warwick, the AUTs gener- 
al secretary, said: "If we can make some 
progress on putting right the erosion 
our members will be more sympathetic 
to an interim award which went only 
marginally in that direction, but If they 
are not prepared tp be positive we wifi 
have to fall back on tne shortfall we 
have established jif 22 per cent.” 
Both sides acknowledge the Light 
financial circumstances facing the uni- 
versities. Committee A is likely lo 
meet again early next month. 


by Ngaio Crequer 


by David Jobbins 
A single professional salary scale is 
expected to constitute the key change 
in the college lecturers’ pay structure, 
which both sides hope to agree within 
the next six weeks. 

A tight timescale was drawn up this 
week by trade union and local author- 
ity negotiators as the two sides try to 
resolve claims for structural changes. 

Principal among these is the demand 
for automatic transfer from the lowest 
salary scale. About 12,500 lecturers 
are stuck on the top point of the scale 
with limited chances for promotion. A 
unified professional scale is seen by 
both sides as offering a way out of an 
impasse which has dogged negotia- 
tions over the past seven years. 

No details of the proposal from the 
management side have yet emerged 
and there are indications that the local 
authorities have yet to determine a 
clear approach. 

During this week’s meeting of the 
Burnham further education commit- 
tee, the employers acknowledged a 
commitment to providing “proper" 
professional salaries both for full and 
part-time lecturers. 

Although union leaders arc 
approaching the salary structure re- 
view with caution, both sides are 
drawing comfort from the progress 
being made, which is in stark contrast 
to the virtual breakdown of talks over 
schoolteachers' pay and structure. 

Mr Peter Dawson, general secretary 
of the National Association of 
Teachers In Further and Higher 
Education, welcomed the firm times- 
cale and the willingness to explore 
problems, but warned the employers 
not to take the opportunity to attack 
conditions. 

"We have entered this exploration 
in good faith and wc expect the 
employers to have done the same," he 
said. "If the money needed to fund the 
agreement we expect to make is not 
forthcoming widespread action will 
undoubtedly follow." ; 1 

University lecturers and the J vkw 
chancellors are also likely to set up a 
joint working party to consider pay 
structure although a final decision will 
not be taken until the end of next 
month. The Association of University 
of Teachers has submitted a detailed 
set of structural claims and the vice 
chancellors have set up a group to 
consider how the present system can 
be improved. 

The employers are believed to have 
indicated their continuing sympathy 
for the AUTs worries over salary 
erosion under cash limits but were not 
prepared at this week’s meeting of 
Committee A to agree to the indepen- 
dent Clegg-styie review demanded by 


UMIST this week ordered an immedi- 
ate investigation into alleged irregular- 
ities in the preparation of theses and 
publications within one of its depart- 
ments after The THES said it was 
publishing further evidence of pla- 
giarism. 

The investigation into the depart- 
ment of management sciences at the 
University of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology will be 
headed by Professor Christopher 


Dr Barrie Dale, lecturer in the depart- 
ment of management sciences copied 
verbatim extensive extracts from an 
MSc thesis written by Mr Stephen 
Brown, whom he supervised, and used 
them in articles in specialist journals 


A major case study in Mr Ip’s thesis, 
a report on a Stockport company's 
"quality circle" is a word for word copy 
of the Brown research. 


under his own (Dale's) name. 

Now The THES has learned that 


another student’s MSc thesis contains a 
substantial section which is taken word 
for word from the same Brown thesis. 


The external examiner in both cases 
was Mr David Hutchins, an industrial 
training specialist who produces his 
own journal on "quality circles”. He 
said: “There was a year's gap between 
the two pieces. A lot of 'quality 


he too was supervised by Dr Dale. 
The second student, Mr Roger Ip 


circles’ work is very similar. Obviously 
if I had seen them side by side I would 


Rose-Innes, dean of the faculty or 
technology, and is separate from 
another inquiry into a research assis- 
tant’s grievance against a lecturer. 

Last week It was revealed that 


carried out his thesis in November 
1983. Mr Brown completed his MSc in 
1982. Both were on the subject of 
“quality circles", the name for a group 
in industry which meets to discuss 
management problems. 


have picked such a thing up.” 

The Association of university 



Teachers at UMIST Inst week called for 
a wide ranging inquiry. Dr Dole has 
been advised by UMIST not to com- 
ment. Mr lp was unavailable far 
comment. 
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Poly may sidestep entry scheme 

hv I forpn r.nM _ . 


.m wm&Tbcm’m 

Boer r* yaw (M&Mmr 


by Karen Gold 

At least one polytechnic plans to 
sidestep the new Polytechnics Central 
Admissions System and recruit local 
students directly when the scheme 
conics into operation next year. 

PCAS is modelled on the universi- 
ties' central admissions scheme and 
funded partly by polytechnics and 


partly by the Government. It Is to be 
launched bv next month, and its first 
handbook fs currently at the printers. 


But a row between PCAS administra- 
tors and Lancashire Polytechnic over 
what the handbook says and whether 


PCAS, according to its director Mr Eric 
Robinson. The polytechnic is particu- 
larly concerned with those applicants 
not free to bo elsewhere, in particular 
those with families, und Muslim nnd 
other girls whose parents oppose them 
leaving home. 

“Wc have a particular responsibility 
.towards those people, bccuusc if they 
don't come to us they can't go any- 
where, so wc should give them a 
certain priority," Mr Robinson said. 

"We think it would be quite wrong 


all applicants must apply through the 
scheme remains unresolved. 

Lancashire's governors, academic 
board and members of Lancashire 
County Council have all agreed thnt 


for people living near the polytechnic 
for us to say to them ‘We can’t consider 
an application from you, we have to 
write to Cheltenham.' We aren’t pre- 
pared to say ‘We can’t talk to you 


local applicants applying only to the 
poly should not nave to go through 


except through Cheltenham. 1 Not only 
that - but for PCAS lo charge them £5 
for a service they don’t need, and can’t 
use, and don't want is not acceptable." 


Edinburgh dental school 
threatened, warns principal 


The principal of Edinburgh University 
has warned that public expenditure 
cuts threaten the future of the universi- 
ty's dental school. 

Dr John Burnett, presenting the 


university's annual report to the goner- 
,al coundji, said It Was. nptv essential. to 



ask publicly whether- people wanted 
the continuing threat to the quality of 
education ana the provision of health 


education ana the provision of health 
services in return for the possibility of a 
modest reduction in their taxes. 

The principal outlined the saga of 
the dental hospital and school, which 
was declared obsolescent and inadequ- 
ate in 1971 . It was decided to replace it, 
with the Scottish Home and Health 
Department SHying there must be “no 
dragging of feet but the site and cost 
were not settled until 1981. 

The plans were halted because of 
uncertainty over, the number of den- 




Dr Burnell: sympathetic 


tists being trained, with Edinburgh 
bearing the fell brunt of Scotland's 10 


new scbool7” asked the principal. 

Lothian Health Board's resources 
were already overcommitted for the 
next decade to the extent that it could 
not afford to open new completed 


per cent cut in intake. 

However, Lothian Health Board 
and the university jointly recom- 
mended last summer that the school 
should continue with a reduced intake 
rather than be axed. A University 
Grants Committee working party 
which visited the school in December 


hospital accommodation. It was un- 
likely, therefore, to be able to afford 
its snare of £5.8 million. 


"was deeply impressed by the high- 
academic standards achieved in 


teaching, research, and . practice,, 
although appalled by the Inadequate' 
clJnicarfac{l[ties 1 , ’ sald Dr Burnett. 

But now the UGC's capital alloca- 
tion had been reduced to £18 million a 
year for the whole university system. 
r ‘Can it find just under £2 million for a 


Facts, not assertions, research councils told 


The research councils need to work 
harder to demonstrate that they get 
value for money frofo science spending 
it they are to convince the Government 
of their case for extra funds, Mr Peter 
Bropke, under secretary at the De- 

G rtmerit of Education and Science, 
lieves. ‘ ? ‘ '• • • : • 

Mr Brooke has discussed manage- 
ment issues with individual heads of 
research councils, ' and encouraged 
them to shaken up their assessment of 
gools.and priorities, especially in the 
new corporate plans each Council is 
how producing, *■ . 

Speaking to . The THES this week, 
Mr Brooke said -he was looking for 
gradu^i impfovemehts in the councils’ 
approach to managing their scientific 
: portfolios. Hp stressed thfct the i DBS 
had no wish to instruct Ibp ^puqcils, ps 
Chartered bodies, (pk^any.partic'u- 
ut they mustunrierstandtnc 


S irierai climate of opinion In the ' 
□vemment, • . ■' 


“If we can’t show op their behalf that 
greater value for money has been 
achieved, we don't have a defence 


councils were more likely to be able to 
5 how Increasing vplue for 'money If 


against the argument that, the Councils, 
have' a. very Targe budget, and they 
ought to be able to accommodate s 
shut in priorities,” he said, 

He was pleased that the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils was 
examining ways 1 Pf defining the 
"sophistication factor" foe way re- 


search costs jpovt through ruing prices r 
for state-of-the-art equipment and 
.supplies. The.Tfeasury wanted facts, 
not assertions. , . 

Mr Brooke has also discussed the 
cost and effectiveness pf peer review 
with the councils, although there is no 
Intention of. pressing, for lalteingflve 
ways! of assessing reMarcri/pippWlj. 

the dilemma that the 




. their budgets grew | tighter,: but would 
. have to forego some research to do *o. 

; He saw this as “a fairly conventional 
■ management problem”. 

The minister. (6ok comfort from the 
. fact that the increase needed in :lhe 
science budget - currently standing at. 
nearly £600 million a year - was 
' relatively small; and from the efforts 
now under way to restructure .the 
Agricultural and Food and Natural 
Environpieht Research Coundls. And, 


Mr Brooke was hopeful of the medium' 
term prospects for Improvements. 


term prospects for iUproverrieuts. 

He sa|d the councils were now In a 
'.transition phase : in , which they had to 
operate on pessira&tlc . assumptions; 
but '‘if foe machine is fitter at the eiid 
„of .foe exprcfc , U is going tq Ije be) for 
placed to take up extra resources, if 
they become available." * 


Mr Robinson said the polytechnic 
wanted to be sure the PCAS handbook 


made it clear that applicants for Lan- 


cashire did not have to go through the 
system, although he emphasized that 
applicants applying to other 
polytechnics us well must use it. 


Dr Burnett said the university sym- 
pathized with both the UGC and the 
health board's problems, subject as 
they were to the Squeeze on public 
expenditure. 

/ .'But was that pqlicy really Intended 
to result- as it yvell may 1 ' 1 in thc clbaiire 
Of, the denial hospital and the disband? 
ment of a first elates dental school In ; 
order to reduce - possibly - the basic I 
rate of taxation by a small amount? 1 * ! 
asked the principal. , ; . | 


polytechnics us well must use it. 

Early drafts of the handbook say 
applicants wanting degree or DipHE 


applicants wanting degree ot DipHE 
courses in polytechnics in England and 
Wales "must apply through PCAS", 
and the section for mature students 
says it is understood thnt all applica- 
tions will be through PCAS. 

nn a r» • f _ _ . * . ■ a m 


Aberdeen University’s students rep- 
resentative council Iasi week de- 
clared UDI and transformed the 
campus Into the Independent Free 
State of Elpbinstonc. 

The entrance to the free state, 
named after the university’s founder, 
Bishop Elphlnstonc, was patrolled 
by border guards who checked spe- 
cially produced passports during the 


one-day publicity stunt “lo highlight 
the unwillingness of the present Gov- 


PCAS chief executive Mr Tony 
Higgins said the wording in the hand- 


book at the printers had been changed 
lo say that applications to polytechnic 
degree and DipHE courses "arc 
made" through PCAS. there was no 
statement in it that Lancashire 
Polytechnic was an exception. 


the unwillingness of the present Gov- 
ernment to listen to the needs of 
students". 

The republic’s constitution called 
for “increased grants, decent accom- 
modation facilities for students, ac- 
cess to education for all those aide to 
benefit, and better employment 
opportunities for graduates". 


The republic also applied to join 
the United Nations and tne European 


Community. 


Courses 


Garnett College 


Education and Training for 


Teachers and Administrators 



in Further Education 


Applications are invited for the following courses:- 

M aster Of Arts Council for National Academic Ayvards 

A Master’s i Degree in Further Education extending over two years’ pirt-llme study and 
fevoMng the faster- disctpUnuy study of the further education syitem and itl curriculum. 
Candidates should be employed la the leaching or adminEslrallon of post -compulsory 
education and should normally have a B.Ed. {Hons} or other equivalent qualification. 

M.-Phll and PhD Council fbr National Academic A wet As 


Tie College invites enquiries and apnVcallons relating to Research Degrees in the field of 
Further Education. Successful candidates norm illy possess a good degree; or equivalent, 
and wish lo undertake research In a field related to Fiirther or Adult Education. 


Bachelor of Education Council Jcr National Acadtmh: A wards 

Three years’ part-time study. Prepares candidates for further study and research In fiirther 
ecUicstlon. Candidates should be serving teachers with an initial leaching quaHflcation ends 
minimum of two yean* teaching experience. 


Diploma In Further Education CowuJI for NutorvU Academte Awards 
(Leading to (be award of the Diploma In Professional Studies) 

Two' years’ part-time study (of one year full- lime) and invoMog the study of the theory of 
hither education to first degree level. Candidates should be employed {nifae teaching or 
administration of post -compulsory education and should hold a Certificate in Education. 


Diploma In TaqchlnB Etrategios Council ft* Notional AcatUmlcA wards 
Iheljawd of the D^lOma In Professional Studies) 1 ' 


A two-year part-time course, Quirw members will explore recent advances in their sub! eel 
g ur “ de ** n *5° development, and trends in the oiuaniiatkm and mutate 
« I* 0 ' “duration. Candidates should be employed intewhingln further education 


and should have at hast three years' leaching experience. 


Diploma lit Educational Management 


TVo ycan' part-jhp e study/ Aj ms to provide a sound academic grounding in educational 
management and an opportunity lo Improve manaaetnenl skills. CunriMniiu 


management and an c 
substantial teaching a 
fields. 


— | — - - uaiutauNM IU tUUHHIUnW 

•my lp improve management skills. Candidates should have 
anunmrstlvo experience In fiirther education or associated 


Diploma In Educational Technology 
(for Further Education) ... 

TWo years’ part-time study, 
organisation of, learning test 
Horn and be experienced te 
associated fields. . 


Certificate in Education Council far NationalAcadmk Amdi 

n. nn.i'alu'. - 1- - - ^ :• 


two or three years. Provide a bade 

'to™'"' *"• iw “m*" '» '•««"! « ■ ; 
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SUNDAY 

If those who con do and those who 
can‘t teach s what am I then who sits 
here sweotlly, providing fodder for 
alt those teachers? In fact I am not 
sweating this week because it is one 
of the tew tolerable times of year: 
dear blue skies and cool nights. And 
we don't call it fodder for the 
teaching mills but “manpower de- 
velopment" and “transferor technol- 
ogy^ and “bilateral educational de- 
velopment assistance". 

Hundreds pass through these 
offices each year, the Rahmans and 
the Islams nnd the Chowdliurys, 
clutching folders of documents and 
certificates, seeking MScs in agricul- 
ture from Reading or diplomas in 
development studies from Birmlng- 
ham or professional training in ship- 
building, railway management or 
motor mechanics from whoever cares 
to offer it. 

Trying to keep track of it all my 
thoughts turn again to the inevitable 
panacea of a minicomputer - or 
should it be a microcomputer? I 
never know the difference. Certainly 
it should be able to function , as we 
do, without the constant benefit of 
electricity. 

The day is a round of interviews, 
meetings and paperwork, all to feed 
the great machine: many are called 
and quite a lot ore chosen, but it all 
takes time. Underpinning It all is the 
enormous human desire for self- 
improvement: those who reach my 
office have clawed their way through 
the system since primary school and 
to disappoint any one of them is 
“W*. 

MONDAY 

Today is an English -testing day. As I 
arrive at 8am the batch of 14 hopefuls 
are being led through the gates to 
their scene of trial. Some will fail 
outright, for English is on the decline 
here and the concept of multiple 
choice is often a new one. Others wi U- 
be held in limbo, requiring remedial 
tuition followed by a second attempt 
three months later. A few will sail 
through, their passage to England 
unimpeded. 

. : .While they grapple with their mod- 
ules {for. tbis is a modern test) my 
Bangladeshi colleague and l visit the 
Ministry of Agriculture. We are 
seeking the reversal of a ruling which 
will rebound on a number ot people 
already on courses in Britain, and are 
fired with the spirit of self-righteous- 
ness. In the corridors Of the Secretar- 
ial we meet a number of former 
study-fellows: a deputy inspector- 
general of police, the young men of 
coming power. 

... They put their heads on one side 
and cluck in sympathy when we 
mention the reason for our visit. In 
our progress from office to office, 1 
ever upwards, It becomes clear that 
not only must the problem be consi- 
dered at the highest level but that the 
highest level Is out of Dhaka with his 
minister. Still, we make. good pro- 
gress by ginning over those. who have, 
his ear: he will be made aware Of our' 
visit, will read my judicious and 
rational submission, and will resolve 
our problem with a swift stroke of his 
fountain pen. Back in the office,- 
though, 1 am plagued with sudden 
doubts and telephone afi fllly in the 
ministry for. reassurance. 

; In the evening there is dinner with 
(Hands .at a! Chinese resaturnnt. 

Tuesday . 

Yesterdays test results ard typed up, 
packaged with application forms and 
evidence, of past distinction and are 
rent to cqtch the evening plane to 
London. There were no outright 
failures this lime and wc are all 
phrased for tliem, but at the other 
end of the alrrout.es what will they 
make of the man who requires train- 
ing in civil defence procedures? Or 
the man who doesn’t .wear .his artifi- 
cial leg befcause it doesn’t fit proper- 
ly? Or another man's claim that only 
V^hD 1 - from imperial 1 College ’wifi' 


meet his institution’s needs? These 
things are placed like tiny time- 
bombs in our collective future. 

There are visitors from British 
advisers on projects in livestock 
improvement, deepwater rice, power 1 
distribution and tubewells, all check- 
ing on the progress through the 
system of their protegdsand counter- 
parts. Why they should all come at 
once I have no Idea but they are a 
welcome change from the daily 
grind, bringing news of postings and 
transfers and government gossip. 

WEDNESDAY 

Mall from London arrives off last 
night's flight: the most welcome is a 
letter from my wife who is in Lon- 
don. expecting our first child. The 
rest 1 sort out into a big pile of routine 
and a small pile of interesting or 
problematic, and my colleague 
Baidya gets on the phone to the 
ministries and the research stations 
and the universities to spread the 
news: a scholarship agreed for this 
one, a questionnaire to be filled in by 
that one, no news for Mr X (is this 
good?) and an update for Miss Y. 

Later In the morning they start to 
come in, those who work locally, to 
see for themselves what the great god 
“UK. authorities" has said about 
them. They vie for space with those 
who are waiting to collect application 
forms and others who have called in 
to pay their respects and to regale us 
with talcs of hi-fi shops in London, 
snow, and the hospitality of the 
Geordies. 

Meanwhile, in another part of 
town, professors of English and phy- 
sics and surgery and mathematics 
from Manchester and Sheffield and 
Liverpool nnd Sussex arc pursuing 
their respective interests, crisscros- 
sing in hotel lobbies and, in the 
evening, swapping anecdotes and 
travellers' tales at the inevitable 
cocktail party. 

Later, at dinner with a Bang- 
ladeshi lawyer, the field directors of 
Voluntary Service Overseas and Ox- 
fam.and the VSQ'a visiting director- 
designate, the global discussion is 
animated, i retire from (he fray at 
midnight, for tomorrow is another 
working day. 

THURSDAY 

The highlight is a long, tortuous and 
ultimately inconclusive meeting to 
discuss our in-house English teaching 
Operation. On a shoestring and a 
prayer we aim to provide sufficient 
tuition to bring our scholarship 
candidates (250 a year) up to a level 
acceptable to the British training 
institutions. The length of our 
courses is being expanded and my 
projections show. that in the coming 
year 106 teaching weeks will he 
required in our two classrooms. 

And our vital part-time director of 
studies is shortly leaving. We need to 
come out of the closet: to seek 
finance for new classrooms, to recruit 
a new. fulltime director from Britain, 
to go public. It is a grave step to take 
and the boss takes the problem home 
for the weekend. 

Outside my office window, over 
the wall in the University of Dhaka's 
staff quarters, a young man is reciting 
a verse of the Koran in a high clear 
voice. It is a pleasant sound, far 
better than (he crackly pre-recorded 
effort from the mosque near my 
home which habitually wakes me up 
• at dawn. 

i As 3pm approaches 1 do a token 
tidy-up, reshelving reports and refer- 
ence books, and stroll up to the main 
office and the library to stretch rrty 
deskbound 1 muscles. Even after a 
year and 8 half it still feels like a 
. bonus to end the week on a Thursday 

{ and an indignity to have to struggle 
nonaSunday). ■ 

FRIDAY 

As day follows night so beer follows 
tennis and yet again the weekend's 
plans are disrupted by my unwilling- 
• pess to got up before mid-morning. 
As usual the . plans Include the 
washing of the dog, the general, 
inspection of the vegetable patch, the 
touching-up of the car’s paintwork 
where it has tangled with Dhaka’s 
gaudily-decora tea bicycle rickshaws, 
and sundry vital errands: 

On closer examination over break- 
fast none of these things is really 
essential and, as usual, l spend the 
day reading, writing letters and at the 
swimming pool. 

Paul Howson 

The author is the British Council's 
'** assistant representative lh Bhftgfddcih 


Principal takes centre stage 
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by Peter Aspden 

Working in the middle of the Strand is 
not the least significant part of being 
principal of King’s College, London, 
as Professor Stewart Sutherland, 
newly appointed to the post and a 
theatre enthusiast, is keen to point out. 

With the latest Tom Stoppard across 
the road and the National Theatre a 
short walk across the river, Professor 
Sutherland has been spoilt for choice 
since arriving at the college in 1977 as 
the country's only professor of history 
and philosophy of religion. 

But he will doubtlessly find less spare 
time to pursue his interest in drama as 
he leads the college through a critical 
era, starting with the merger later this 
year of King’s, Queen Elizabeth Col- 
lege and Chelsea College - a develop- 
ment which has already produced its 
share of backstage rumblings. 

Professor Sutherland became in- 
volved with the merger at an early 
stage when King’s and Queen Eli- 
zabeth first sounded each other out, 
and as vice principal, he stood in 
during negotiations for Lord Camer- 
on, who was away on medical leave. 

“That’s when I became interested in 
the whole issue and started to acquaint 
myself with the day-to-day details of 
the merger,” he said. 

Those initial talks were soon fol- 
lowed by an Informal approach from 
Chelsea College, and “after a lot of 
heart-searching on all sides”, as Pro- 
fessor Sutherland puts it, the three- 

Poly steps 
in with 
degree offer 

by David Lister 

Middlesex Polytechnic has thrown 
Oxford University’s caution to the 
wind - and Is considering recom- 
mending the Prime Minister for an 
honorary degree. It would make Mrs 
Thatchtf the first British premier, to 
be awarded an honorary CNAA 
degree. 

According to a report in The Times 
Educational Supplement today, the 
polytechnic's director, Dr Ray Kick- 
ed, and chairman of governors, 
Councillor Vic Usher, have met to 
discuss approaching Mrs Thatcher 
with the idea. . 

Mr Usher said an honorary degree 
is something they would recommend 
Mrs Thatcher for "with great pleat 
sure". He added that he la sure a 
polytechnic degree would appeal to 
the Prime Minuter, whom he knows 
well as he 'waft chairman of her 
constituency party, Finchley, for six 
years. 

However, he said that he and Dr 
Rickett decided not to make the offer 
yet as It might seem like an after- 
thought, following the Oxford affair, 
But he added that he was confident 
they would consider U again'. 

A degree from Middlesex 
Polytechnic might Indeed appeal to 
the Prime Minister. It Is the nearest 
higher education institution, to her 
constituency. And the academic reg- 
istrar is listed as being a Mr D. 
Thatcher. 

Academics block 
redundancy plan 

Cambridge University academics have 
blocked plans by the university to draw 
up Its own plans for compulsory redun- 
dancy procedures in advance of any 
Government legislation. 

The university had wanted to intro- 
duce its own scheme allowing redun- 
dancy on grounds of financial exigency, 
biit in a postal ballot dons voted by 464 
to 128 to stop the process. 

Association of university Teachers 
locally and nationally Welcomed the 
outcome of the. poll. Deputy general 
secretary Mr John Akkefsaid: “Cam- 
bridge is falling in line with other 
universities in not pressing forward 
with its own changes.” 

Call for £30 

A call for a minimum £30 a week 
allowance for all young people in 
further education or training is made 
by the National Union of Students In 
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way merger was decided to represent 
the best way ahead. 

The new college, which comes into 
being in August, will retain the name 
and charter of King’s, and will undergo 
a period of contraction and centraliza- 
tion over the first few years of its life - a 
true sign of the times. 

“We had a period of natural growth , 
encouraged by the expansion of higher 
education in the 19o0s, when many 
parts of the college, and indeed the 


university, splintered, both dote 
mentally and geographically ” 
sor Sutherland said. Now* as at 
sponse to the 1981 cuts, many p«i 
are doing the opposite. For uTifl 
primarily a mHlter of makine W 
science tcnching and research pS 
ble in London by centralizlni^ 
sources." 6 

Needless to say, the merger stoni 
still a long way from ending. King’ll 

already been talking to Westfield (3 

lege, with a view to forming a cocS 
tion with its arts faculty and moS - 
into the vacant buildings caused bvS 
move of its science department. % 

Discussions are at an early stM 
but other plans to move Into pail# 
nearby Cornwall House Bnd Somera 
House arc advancing rapidly, brln3ft 
the various elements of the new Km 
closer to its administrative centre# 
the Strand. & 

Professor Sutherland, who Is 43,'^ 1 
graduate of Aberdeen University, nj 
has worked at University ColleaW : 
North Wales, Bangor and StM 
University and has taken a number* 
overseas posts. He is married stt 
three teenage children, oneofwboai 
in the middle of the university appfio- 
tion process and as a result hutke 
chance to see the system at work fra 
the other side. 

He has allied himself strongly sti 
the image of the new look college mi, • 
perhaps more importantly, eamedfc 
trust of its constituent parts fix it . 
coming years. 


Up to 37 academic jobs may 
go in Hull savings plan 


Hull University has announced a new 
savings plan which Includes the loss of 
up to 37 academic posts and a shake-up 
or 20 departments, to offset an ex- 
pected deficit this year of more than 
£600,000. 

The new plan is in response to a 
“progressive erosion of resources” 
since Government cuts of 20 per cent 
in 1981 forced the university to shed 
120 academic And academic-related 
posts. Since then, all possible savings 
on non-payroll spending have already 
been made, says the university, and 
the only solution to further cut coasts is 
to shed more academic posts. 

The savings scheme, drawn up by a 
working party headed by Professor 
Alan Patmore, professor of geogra- 

J ihy, proposes the loss of a further 37 
obs, including seven temporary jobs 
which are falling vacant this year. 

It also urges a programme of 
wholesale mergers and reforms to 


reduce the number of departments* ! 
the university from 45 to 23. " ! 

All faculties and department . iri ft , 
hold special meetings over the notf* 
weeks to formulate their respenft 
which will go to a meeting of Iheseofc 
for assessment In March. Piafer \ 
Patmore has made clear : 

welcome counter-proposals. ; ■ ** 

A small university nsstnhptpn*. 


tee is also to be formed, to identify ad ; 
concentrate strengths and estabra . 
priorities. 

Mr Jeff Hilton, tho local brjaj : . 
secretary of the Association or U® 1 < 

versity Teachers, who world : 

classics department, said: We ^L 1 .. 
been pressing for the timetable WK 
extended. Wc obviously do 
take steps to remedy the pow».t 
otherwise the deficit will juslgj® £ ' ■ 
Increasing. But there is no aeeap.i 
panic measures.’’ • I . 


Militant students fight back j 


Militant students who have set up an 
organization based on tho further 
education colleges are fighting back 
against what they regard as a potential 
witch-hunt. They fenr their political 
opponents within the National Orga- 
nization of Labour Students are deter- 
mined to press for the expulsion of 
their leaders from the party. 

At the centre of the row is the 
newly-formed Further Education- 
Labour Students organization. Its sup- 
porters claim that the ruling democra- 
tic left caucus within the J40LS is 
unrepresentative of further education 
students. 

Individual students cannot join the 
NOLS, but can belong to affiliated 
Labour clubs. However, NOLS rules 
on the admission ofpaxt-time students 
to. membership effectively preclude 
the establishment of Labour clubs iri 
further education colleges. 

When the PELS, was set tip, last 
summer therq were only 17 Labour 


clubs in further education oolkg 


only 4.4 per cent of further cduciW* . 
colleges offillntcd to the National U». £ 
ion of Students had Labour cm* 5 



Government 
Interest in the 
arts Is not dead. 
Lord Whltclaw, 
deputy prime 
minister, took 
the opportunity 
during a visit to 
Goldsmiths 1 
College of the 
University of 
London to 
Inspect works by 
Graham 
Sutherland; 
Picasso and 
Turner held In 
the college's art 
gallery. He also 
visited the 
George Wood 
Theatre where 
students were 
preparing for 
their final exams. 


Biotech skms Rabbi’s departure 

linked in * 

npw centre causes concern 


new centre 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Three of the capital's polytechnics this 
week launched the London Centre for 
Biotechnology, designed to create a 
focus for development by uniting com- 
plementary skills in different institu- 
tions. 

The polytechnics of the South Bank, 
Central London and Thames, have 
backing for the new centre from the 
National Advisory Body, the Inner 
London Education Authority and the 
Department of Trade and Industry. 
The centre, which will be administered 
from the South Bank in buildings 
adjoining the polytechnic's new Tecn- 
nopark, will admit its first masters' 
students this autumn. 

The centre is part of a series of 
initiatives in biotechnology which rec- 
ognize the difficulties of covering the 
subject in n single institution. The 
other public sector biotechnology ven- 
ture brings together Sunderland and 


by Peter Aspden 

A lecturer described ns one of 
Europe’s leading authorities on rabbi- 
nic studies has Been made redundant 
by the Jews' College in London be- 
cause of falling student numbers. 

But the departure of Rabbi Slmcbe 
Liebcrman is causing concern in col- 
lege circles, with fears that the affair 
has been badly handled. Dr Lewis 
Glinert, a lecturer in Hebrew at tho 
School of Oriental and African Stu- 
dies, has threatened to resign from his 

K st as external examiner to the col- 
je in protest over the issue. 

And the Association of University 
Teachers is also closely monitoring the 
case, a spokesman has revealed. 

Dr Glinert said: "The reasons given 
for Rabbi Lieberman’s redundancy are 
ludicrous. He has been at the college 
for 14 yeBrs and he has always taugnt 
only a small number of students, 
because of the difficult nature of the 
course he takes - the Diploma of 
Rabb^ which is equivalent to a doctor- 


Teesside Polytechnics and will be, J. . 

al lecturer in biochemical engineering Scots lecturer loses case 

atTeesside. 

The Leicester University Biocentre, by Olga Wojtas lar courses, Mr Gray 

launched two years ago, has just Scottish Correspondent take courses which h< 


The Leicester University Biocentre, 
launched two years ago, has just 
announced a new link with the Cran- 
field Institute of Technology's biotech- 
nology unit. 

Dr Terence Burlin, rector of PCL, 
said the idea for the London centre was 
based on a realization that biotechnol- 
ogy covered a wide range of disci- 
plines, and several institutions had 
good reputations in different contri- 
buting subjects. South Bank 
Polytechnic is strong in the process 
engineering skills now lo short supply 
for industrial biotechnology, and PCL . 
has a long-standing programme of 
research in genetic manipulation, run 
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When the PELS began to £*; research in genetic manipulation, run 

presence felt In colleges,. l " e A ' . by Professor Geoffrey Holt, chairman 

organization’s officers drew its $ ■ 01 the centre’s science committee, 

ence to the attention of tW ~ : Professor Holt is also Involved in the 

youth committee and attention > Institute for Biotechnological Studies, 

drawn to its Militant Tendency.^ ^ which brings together PCL, University 


A further education college lecturer 
has resigned from the post he has 
held for nine years because of 
attempts to make him teach Action 
Plan courses for which he feels 
unqualified. 

Mr Stuart Gray, a lecturer in farm 
machinery at Thurso Technical Col- 
lege, resigned after losing his case at 
Highland Region’s education 
appeals subcommittee. 

Following the Introduction this 
session of the Government's 16-18 
action plan, which Is based on modu- 


ncctions. 


Professor Holt is also Involved in the 
Institute for Biotechnological Studies, 
which brings together PCL, University 
College London and the University 
of Kent! Between them, the two 
ventures will promote teaching and 
research across the biotechnological 
disciplines, with the London centre 
especially keen ft) provide.''biotech- 
nology awareness” courses for schools. 




al thesis. As far os 1 know, student 
numbers have remained constant 
anyway.” 

He said Rabbi Liebcrman had been 
involved In academic disagreements 
with the college principal. Rabbi 
Jonathan Sacks, in recent months. He ; 
also claimed the college council had 
not been consulted over the departure. 

Rabbi Lieberman, 57, Is the author 
of several books and one of the leading 
rabbinic authorities in Europe. He 
grew up in the Warsaw Ghetto and 
survived a number of Nazi labour 
camps, including Buchenwald. 

He bos so far declined to comment 
on his departure, apart from repealing 
his insistence that he has not resigned! 
Rabbi Sacks was unavailable for com- 
ment. 

Mr Geoffrey Alderman , chair of the 
London committee of the AUT, said 
he was keeping a watching brief on the 
case. “1 am trying lo discover whether 
justice has been done, and watching 
developments closely,” he said. 


tar courses, Mr tiray was asked to 
take courses which he said he was 
neither competent nor qualified to 
teach. 

He was then offered several 
alternative contracts on the grounds 
that a foil-time post In farm machin- 
ery was not needed, despite Mr 
Gray's claim that he foresaw no 
change In his teaching load which 
had been stable for nine years. 

Mr Graham Alison, general 
secretary of the Scottish Further and 
Higher Education Association, said 
the case had major implications for 
the teaching of Action Plan courses 
and for farther education staff. 


• But the PELS leadership is ^ 0 f Kent! Between them, the two 

ing a ruling by the youth wmoftr ?. • • ventures will promote teaching and 
that is members cannot belong *. research across the biotechnological 
NOLS, They point to a clause in disciplines, with the London centre 
constitution adopted at their iafljjg * , especially keen ft) provide .’’biotech- 

conference pledging help in the Ww t - nology awareness” courses for schools. 

tion of Labour clubs affiliated to. I . — __ — 

National Organizatipn. 

London rating 

to remove Ms Lesleigh Wood ^ j. ■ University College London was missed 
PELS treasurer, from jna ^li; out of last week’s Peer Review of 
education committee after .. k , teaching in law departments. It re- 

she had been disruptive- 5 I ccived 17 points and should have been 

^ 77. ' V placed seventh equal with Sheffield 

avpr hnnuS 4 tinwi,, 




: Computers in University Administration 

• —for systems developers 

9 

• 25-30 August 1986 in Reading 

^ This course is aimed at senior technical staff in universities who are 

• responsible^ in collaboration wi th administrative staff, for defining tha 

• requirements of information systems, for designing technology-based 

• systems, for implementing their design and for maintaining them 

• throughout their operational life: 

^ Directed by Professor R W Ewart, this course has vacancies for 30 

• participants The residential fee is £490. 


• Drama in Educ ation: A Social Process in School 

• and for Society 

• 

• 1- 13 September 1986 in Newcastle upon lyna 

• 

• Designed for administrators, lecturers and teach era who arc Interested in 
^ ace refill examination of tha processes of implementing a rate-taking and 
f depictive approach to learning situations, tho aim of the courso is to 

• introduce participants to os mapy skills of this style of work as is possible 

• in tho time. 

• 

* Directed by Mrs Dorothy Hoathcote, tho course bos vncanci&a for 30 
Z members and tho residential fee is £696. 


Unions step up NUM support 

Lecturers' union leaders are to step up guidance from the National Union of 
their backing for striking miners as the • Mineworkers to discover if this is 
first anniversary of (he dispute regarded as appropriate. - 


approaches.: .... •= ' '> - 

The executive or the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education is to seek an in- 
crease in its collections of food and 
money, and the union's national coun- 
cil urged its 75,000 members to support 
solidarity action. '• 

Natfhe members have already con- 
tributed £32,000 to thi NUM in the 
forth of nationally-coordinated collec- 
tions. Support was also pledged for a 
national acmonstrallon on February 
24, and Natfhe officials are seeking 


The National Union of Students Js. 
also keeping; up Its support for the 
NUM, and nas called a rally in Barn- 
sley on February 27. Other activities 
planned include a sponsored match, a 
national collection day, and a possible 
benefit tour aimed at further education 
colleges. 

The £1,000 donation agreed ni the 
last NUS conference was Banded over 
to the Treeion coliicryworacn’? action 
grpup as part of tholi 1 Christmas appeal 
for miners’ children. 


1 1 1 ^ , -.j. . Placed seventh equal with Sheffield national upnwimwnon rcwuuiy v. — 
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SfcSSSJS Curtain may fall on drama students’ show 

scheme to give extra funding to en- an additional £14' million oyer ^ t MWdlcficx polytechnic’s two theatres Mr John Lomos, the .safety officers’ Students and staff can Pile 
courses. years, although this sum : have Wen closed 16 all outsiders after Inspection had found unsafe electrical duobdns because they are rot 

The SED has invftecfthe technolo- to be funded through savings the polytechnic's safety officers ruled apparatus, exposed wiring, emergency insurance while on polytKbnic 


aconisn education Department in its 
scheme to give extra funding -to en- 
gineering and technology courses. 

The StD has inviteef the technolo- 
gical central institutions to make bjds 
for an initial £2 million for the coming 
session. But Napier and Glasgow have 
been excluded since, they do not trans- 
fer from their present focal authority 


grants cuts and tuition fees- ^ - ju 

The SED had 1*^ : 


; Middlesex Polytechnic’s two theatres 
have been closed to all outsiders after 
the polytechnic’s safety officers ruled 
thrit public productions in them could 
notgo ahead. 

The \ safety officers visited the ■ 
theatreB at the polytechnic’s Ivy House 
site In Hampstead on the afternoon 


Mr John Lomas, the safety officers 
inspection had found unsafe electrical 
apparatus, exposed wiring, emergency 
exits without signposts, Inadequate 
fire precautions and seating next to 
electrical installations. Neither theatre 
would meet safety requirements of the 
Greater London- Council, he says. . 


Students arid staff can nlteind Prd-, 
dilutions because they are covered by 
insurance while on polytechnic premis- 
es, Mr Lomas said. But Outsfders 
cannot. Hie drftma deportment Is now 
applying to the GLC for a tbeatrtotl 
licence for the larger purpose-built 


* ' its u be submittin 8 engineering and Hbtfdli^KtS. 
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Phoenix Theatre, wherb, foe safety 
officers discovered fewer faults than In - 
the small studio theatre, . 

, Mr David Owen-Bell, Middlesex’s 
said the 
10 GLCj 
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long It woylu take to get a licence 


University Administration; an International S 

Seminar • 

• 

1-13 September 1986 in Cardiff J 

ftrticiponta will have an opportunity to examine and reflect upon • 

contemporary issues in the management, administration and governance • 
of institutions of higher education. 2 

Tha seminar is intended for senior administrators in universities and 9 

colleges; it will be directed by Mr Emrys Wynn Jones. The residential fee • 
is £626 and there are vacancies for 30 participants. • 


Humanistic Ttecliniques and. Methodologies for 
EUTTfeacher Trainers 

* i ■ ’ • . • • ; 

1 -13 September 1986 in Canterbury 

- Tha course will open with a workshop on in-de pth c ommunication a kills, 
followed by sessions on new techniques for the EFT. classroom. Tho 
programme will also include a wide range of drama. technlquesTor the 
classroom and work on the microcomputer in the BFL classroom. 

Directed by Mario Rinvolucri, the course is designed for experienced 
teacher trainers and has vacancies for 36 participants. The residential 
course fee is £675. 


• Communicative Language lasting 

J 8 -20 September 1986 iri Lancaster 

2 This seminar will explore the theory and practice of communicative 

• language teats and examine the implications which innovation in test ■ 

• design haB for testing theory and test validation. 

f Directed by Dr J Charles AJdersoa, the course iaintended for those 
9 practically involved in the design or administration of testing programmes 

• or testa of English as a foreign or second language at secondary, tertiary or 
. •..teacher train ing level.. The residential-foe is £690 and there ore vacancies 
.;• for 80 participants. 


Microcomputers in Schools: an Opportunity for • 

Development , • 

16-27 September 1986 in Oxford • 

This course will be concerned with policy and practice related to the u.se of * 
microcomputers arid information technology in schools. Pftrtlripa nta will 9 
bo given the opportunity to assess innovative projects and practices and to « 
gain considerable ’hands-on’ experience of software and courseware. • \ 

.Directed by Mike Aston, the course is designed for senior educational ? . 

admlnlBtratoraschoaIiji8pectorBfodvi8er^ university lecturenvteacher Z 

educators and other Senior atMT concerned with computer education. • 

There are vacancies for 80 participants and the residential foe is £040. • 
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From proles to profiteroles YCs fail to oppose loan 

by Olga Wojtas betas oassed unnnFmnudu Ttiaca n »i. .... . ... _ m- -- 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

■Educational issues barely surfaced at 
the ; annual conference of the Scottish 
wawta of Conservative Students 
in Edinburgh last weekend. 

Instead, the students were addres- 
sed by a series of speakers on such 
topics as cutting taxes. North Sea oil, 
defence and the free market approach 
to overseas aid. 

Scottish FCS are the vanguard of the 
Tory right wing; their conference was 
deliberately scheduled to clash with 
that of the Young Conservatives as an 
intended slight. 

.Young Tory wets are not encour- 
aged to loin §FCS, and there was a 
marked lack of dissent among dele- 
gates. However, there were some 
differences in style between the 
socialite Yahs", mainly from St 
Andrews University, and more proleta- 
rian groups such as the “Dundee 
Monsters” and Edinburgh's “Cowan 
Casuals", who pelted one another with 
profiteroles during the dinner, manag- 
ing to hit Sir James Goold, chairman of 
p'raccS^h Conservative Party, in the 

Tile conference was low key, with 
two of the three motions proposed 


Adults meet 
obstructions 

Massive obstructions in the education 
system will prevent institutions from 
making their procedures more flexible 
for adult entrants. 

Deeply embedded blocks will re- 
duce progress, Mr Roger Waterhouse, 
dean of interim faculty of humanities 
and combined studies told an open 
learning workshop on credit transfer 
implementation organized by the 
Polytechnic Association for Con- 
tinuing Education. 

TTie split between hill and part-time 

funding was a major problem. “But the 

“3“y * *>“11* around that schism 
and the National Advisory Bodv is 

DCroetuatino it •> lm Bair! . 3 * . 


beginning with the introduction or 
advertising, and the abolition of the 

R resent order-in-councll system in 
Forthem Ireland, to be replaced by 
.grand and select committees, with 
immediate devolution of administra- 
tive control over local services. 

There was, however, a heated de- 
bate over commercial surrogate 
motherhood, with delegates eventual- 
ly voting by 23 votes to 20 that attempts 
to legislate against it “would be a gross 
denial of civil liberties”. 

One motion which failed to be 
debated through lack of time called for 
the rein traduction of the death penal- 
ly, with those to be executed auctioned 
to the highest bidder on condition that 
they were "stiffed” within a fortnight 
of sale. There should be no prohibition 
on the sale of tapes or videos of the 
execution as long as half the proceeds 
went to a fund to help victims' relatives. 

Wet MPs Mr Gerry Malone and Mrs 
Anna McCurley were verbally savaged 
when they addressed the conference, 
but there was an enthusiastic reception 
Dr Madsen Pirie, head of the 
Adam Smith Institute, who outlined 
schemes for public expenditure cuts 
resulting in £33 billion In tax cuts. 


"New Right" MPs Mr Michael For- 
syth and Mr Michael Fallon were 
applauded for their backing for the 
abolition of tenure, voluntary mem- 
bership of the National Union of 
Students, and the introduction of a 
student loans system. 

The Treasury had opposed student 
loans because in the short term this, 
would be expensive, but there was now 
a great deal of enthusiasm for en- 
couraging the clearing banks to com- 
pete with one another for the student 
loans franchise, said Mr Forsyth. 

There was a certain resistance from 
the Government over ending the 
closed shop" of NUS, he added, but 
the argument was over the difficulties 
of achieving this rather than the prin- 
ciple. r 

Mr Forsyth also attacked Oxford's 
decision not to confer an honorary 
degree on the Prime Minister which he 
warned would rebound on the uni- 
versity. 

, to me quite extraordinary 

that the most privileged group in our 
sowepr, the cosseted dons with their 
jobs for life and insulation from the 
realities which the rest of the world 
outside has to face, should feel It 

oTsnub” 1 ° n 1,16111 10 de ^‘ ver this kind 




Portsmouth Poly ‘penalized* 

But the CNAA .till reunutm*. ,1 


Jut the CNAA .till reapprove, the 

SSSsssssSSi Stt±S.U==S= 



Ua„ rangers: Adam Gains (left) and 


■y — Bbbuiuing io ur Harry 
Law, the polytechnic's president. 

In a letter to Mr Peter Brooke, 
under-secretary of state for higher 
educabon , D r Law says that funding 
dediions by the National Advisory 
Body, whose committee Mr Brooke 
chain, have penalized Portsmouth be- 
caiue they favour part-time and sub- 
degree work. Portsmouth's academic 
profile is almost entirely full-time 
degree work. 


, '■y w war; really you 

know, it is essential, but we know what 
you are up against because it is exactly 
tne same in our own institutions'. 

n The » e X s ™ { exactl y a conspiracy of 
silence. Dr Law continues. ‘There is 
just an understandable reluctance to 
come forward Hnd say 'This won’t do' 
for one s own turn is next ... If 
pressed we would still claim that we 
achieve as eonri if nnt K «• t . 


A traditionally progressive Conserva- 
tive stronghold has failed to express 
forthright opposition to the introduc- 
tion of student loans. 

The Young Conservatives confer- 
ence In Bournemouth at the weekend 
voted to reject a motion which express- 
ed disappointment at “the back door" 
introduction of loans through the 
continual reduction of student Brants 
in real terms". ® 


Education Secretary Sir K « 
Joseph's retreat from recoverini a 
tion fees from high-income fan*fr 

Sir Keith has stopped short rib 
dictating that loans are a likely uftn 
of the Government's review, ad n 
servations about die practicalities o 
such a move are known to be shared li 
the Prime Minister. 

The YCs leadership remains M 
on the left of the party after & 


tinuing Education. degree work. Portemouth's academid &= a,ra “V in real terms”. — e— nn th. Wr r P ?T 
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‘“““"‘a amucni grams so 

there was no advantage for institutions 
or students by swi tefung to part-time 
**«&• Mr Waterhouse said his 
iSPJjfc offered the part-time 
mode of enrolment into hill time 

'«*"*? but few s tudents were 
attracted by this route. 

• Tutors and lecturers also did not 

3rl te , a< i h Bt . weekend s and in the 

»!? nless there was sorae Incen- 
tive to do 50. 

only way it could be done, said 
{gJJMg J? 1 ™®? de J? ut y director of 
North East London Polytechnic, was 

to ^l?«^iI t,eT f soUrces "Menially 
• to jeba* a, >ce the priorities. f 

Tne way out Is to adopt internal 

u,te Sfsajgj&r" i 

w«hSl d rfh!? thJs column f or 
wtshera. I| brings me honour and 

impmemmt, But the editor Insists 

dSltoS? t0 r * fi,s * .Murdoch 

(fite paper's) prevents 
me ftorn disclosing just how much 

■ my standard of living is dependent 

M T**J«SS: Tge SeS-. 

i rives each mqnth tvlth what la 
. “ a "Contributions Invoice/ 

: Jarfftonce Advice” ■ I D sed to 
i prow this away without looking at 

ii.5^ HP? 1 * s > l8tem (cash in: 

■ 2J®. *“.0 docs J not require 
vcijcfcrs. But last month my eye 

9Stf r 


Vice dumn-w academic staff, the ^nd" of^wh&h K I ^.^^ r . e i nvited 40 transfer from unlike the other m 


Xfcf chancellors have written to the 
SX? l0r of the ^chequer, Mr 
10 protest against the 
Ganges in taxaHon of oCcu- 

Etadgef PCnSIOn thJs ye"’ 5 

Dp^ ,n V ttcc °f' Vice Chancellors 
fJ’JffrhrcjpaU said in its letter that 
taxation of investment income at even 
a norama 1 rate would have a “serious 
'25? ° n L ho ^nances of funded 
rifles* 1 * 8 ' SUCh HS thoSe USed by nnivor - 
The Universities Superanauation 



vi £** "y * h ‘ P- line :m!A b “" 

retirement, which could'be re vtodilSSi^S ^ ““ uri “ Stock, 

purchase an annuity and this was a tv vSI ^ n L ? ce * tor Unlv ersi- 

c?s at 

± 111 ^eTa.o P n U t 'gV&Z, 



The bias 



fe ER ^ XlNTHK Docu - 

&V* ous system the 
'•jiuomiatjpn: contained herein will 
'ri£' he repeated^ and duplicates 
cannot be supplied.” ^ 

ln ,98s - 1 b «d 

ate ^ wouI ** even don- 
:5SS & Jljls column to The 

DWresscd , Academics r*. 
Fund to have a sight of the 
ending the new sys- 
nwnugement: 

Um ,’S r8fem b ln tune with 

Lfr pf 1 ft .has inbuilt 


V* l ( 


5gff“» against analysis and 
1 understanding. Subsequent re- 

wlthta '“S 1 ^n fbn J - S 0n contained 
wittun It will not be available 

Revenue 

win be aborted. Above all, disci* 
Pllne among our contributors will 
be encouraged.” . 

It is all reminiscent of an rfdver- 
\ saHF rcccnHy for an 
Jdaborate electronic notebook. This 
magic machine could retrieve and 
•raw all kinds of information - and 
was favourably compared to the 

d™*Sf lbble 2 °. n i he ^ ack “fan old 

Jjgarttte packet. As a non-smoker. 

I v« never been able to use siicb 
devlcM, But suddenly I saw the 
fhfa machlnecould do 
for £100- can be done better with 

* ruhb * r and pocket book. 
The Commons has, so far, wlselv 

SL? "SSKH «■ accounting 
system - with the happy result (hat 

SS’iSJf arrlves and In 

« continual 

surprfac-to me that* this -happwt 


given the ignorance of some depart- 

nnmbers* 6 eVeD ° f * he seq " ence , of 
When j arrived, freshfaced and 
“ g Q e fl r . ln J 979 * 1 was foolish enough 
to ask where my office would (£, 

SST f » r A l teHSt slx wetI » was 
the reply. But I could have a locker. 

I was given key no. 161. Naively I 
fS u 5 ed ‘ h J t WI wouJd be close to 
ToO. I.did find 159 - but the next 
number jumped to 187, 

For days I was bereft of any- 
Then, while 


jjjjj?' and of Blackburn, my eye 
wait from locker 111, to lfa. to 

Im 57 f 1 Bnd l t en m ‘ No 161 'does 

ft is true, nestle next to 162. 163, 
and 164; but then ft reverts to 113 , 
No wonder we're conflised. 

But for true Ignorance, and re- 
nual to acknowledge the power of 
numbers, this government has no 
JUrt V}? w “ rat of the elective 
lbat 8,1 “onnous 

malftritr ana 

n. " 'l '» -I J • n I ■J i l l, r . • , .. . ■ — 
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Nearly everv n i , ! ated contribution. The Invati 

tains its own schema a ^° n, u^ n ’ mcome fro »n the find, therefore 
staff m ™ or™ e JS T"‘ “^ in 8 01 tirae! to be ndeqilnretoma 

brouaht into line viUh^lh mER been be nofits of present and future pere 

bo e ra » uri u c f Shock , su- «S *p-**.’ n 

ty, sali? , \^j^r^/f^^ I ^hemJa n ^ V p rs *’ h Tho roramit to also said It regn 
wth those of ln™i on^h 01 * 19 ?’ a J°P 8 ^c contemplation of a change 
Mcdica^ReseaS! Cnt °ili d P rin ciples, established more tbai 

y f ars oimod M encouraging 
unlike most Dublin wiJi?!li! axat on ’ P lo y ers and employees to seiaS 

“'Se reasM fir hS • * sufdc ^nt amount 0 ? current incore 

rCaSOn for tllls 1S that they, provid e for retirement. 

pressures on its police force - 2 
I JrV\ ][ i tj»1 ’ i ffl afe that does not explain why the pa 

I jL;\.N| J pV • f ww j of Individual units are so mo 

li< *h ^Sif- J a'rTFlg higher. Why does ft cost 40 perce 

. • " J . «nore In salary costs for a'prif 

^ 1* officer in London (£14,002 

CanaiTl ? £10.274 outside): why do p# 

' A1 6 vehicles, on average cori £800 n» 

i . , hi London than outside: (»i> 

Pf^udlced leader has pro- against £4,990). Why are the p 

“ ™i^ters' arrogant and mlses and accommodation costs p 

approach to argument - 100 police officers In the melropa 

rrmn tiielr own side, Bs.well as ours, tan area five times those onto 

Consider last week. The ratecap- (£8,343 against £1,638); and ff 

er * °P L ^ Inner London does it qost three Hmes as much 
SJS JJ Was before the deaf, up any crime in London, th 

JJWUe. The ILEA, we were told, outside?! put all these points tot 

spends much more than other minister,. Kenneth Baker, . < 

'SUSffe. authoriHes P« r head. Wednesday - along w|th the qui 

i™ 1 * true, we rallied , hut there Bon why the City or London was n 

5S/^2“ ia for *h“ “ higher stan- also to be ratecapped. 

» 8 one - and the addition- But answer came there non 
°u ’’“““big the service in a One day, one day - meanwhile \ 
capital city being the other. have to put up with the obscenW 

the ILEA’s extra of a government which can fli 

Sin 4 2£!° S? 56 Metropoll- another £5,000 million for the adt 

tonPoure. The ILEA costs per t tonal costs of Trident, but which 

1’JHen P°P ulat, 4 0 “ 1 -at £343,000 - wrecking our education system si 

arc 50 per cent higher than that of forcing the dosut-e of nation 

other raelropolitan areas at iim.i-™. «.. _.u — hu. Mi 

£230 p. But gross expenditure 
per thousand population for the 
Metropolitan Police Is 100 per cent 
more than other metropolitan 

Of eobrse,' LOnddd has gr^t^r 
E" A ii u.i n m /\ ; ' '■ 
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theatres for paltry sums. Thf 
against on a ers landing In 
THES*a computer Is deeply t 

■ Jack Stl 

. The quthor Is Labour MP/gr B 
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Cambridge boom ‘unique in Europe’ 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
University policies and public invest- 
ment in research were key influences 
behind the development of the “Cam- 
bridge phenomenon" - the expanding 
cluster of small, high-technology firms 
in and around Cambridge. 

An economic consultants’ report 
published this week says the network 
of 350 companies in the area is unique 
not only in Britain, but in the rest of 
Europe. According to Dr Nick Segal of 
the authors Segal Quince Associates, 
the only comparable economic centres 


are Silicon Valley in California and the 
Route 128 development near the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
though both the US clusters are larger. 

However, the report gives little 
cause for optimism that the many other 
British universities now promoting 
science parks, technology centres and 
industrial liaison will succeed in repli- 
cating the Cambridge phenomenon. 
The university influence is only one of 
a large number of factors identified as 
helping encourage new businesses, 
and Cambridge University's main con- 
tributions were simply existing as a 
centre of excellence In research and 


maintaining a liberal policy on staff 
time. 

Dr Segal said the university hnd 
never gone in for strong management 
of industrial liaison, which would run 
counter to the style of the institution. 
The flexibility of staff contracts and the 
retention of intellectual property 
rights by researchers had contributed 
to a climate where commercial ven- 
tures were seen as a natural extension 
of academic work. 


general approach had been relaxed, 
according to Dr Segal. “This is at odds 
with what is now being attempted in 
most other universities In Britain," he 
said. 

The report also singles out the 
importance of public investment in 
computer research in the 1960s in the 
aenesis of the phenomenon. It savs the 
long history or support for the universi- 
ty computer laboratory, the then 


Key figures in the university, like the 
former head of the Cavendish Labora- 


Ministry of Technology's backing for 
the Computer Aided Design Centre 


tory, Sir Ncvill Mott, had backed 
moves to form industrial links, but the 


University forced to double its bid 


by Peter Aspden 


The widespread publicity surrounding 
the “Cambridge phenomenon" forced 

f P 

qui 

of old Addenbrooke's Hospital in the 


That attracted business interests 
keen to cash in on the so-called 


he 


idgi 

Cambridge University to pay about 
ixpei 

prime three ana th 


t 


double the expectec 


lrcei 


price for the 
uarter acre site 


“Cambridge phenomenon", characte- 
rized by the successful growth of high 
technology-based industry. 


logy-based industry. 

The university’s director of estate 
i, Mr 


outbid the other interested panics, 
added, 

“Recently, the sudden rise in in- 
terest rates caused people who were in 


cit^centre. 


e university finally completed its 
purchase of the site for £5Y4 million 
and will use the buildings for expand- 
ing university teaching, research and 
laboratory departments. 

Under an agreement established 30 
years ago, the university was given first 
refusal of the site when it became 
available. But the East Anglia Region- 
al Health Authority decided to so out 
to tender and invite the highest bidder. 


management, Mr Vernon McElroy, 
said: “Of course we would have been 
happier paying half of what we ended 


the running to drop out, as they were 
suddenly fneed with higher costs. Wc 


up paying- but we wouldn’t have been 
surprised 


to have had to pay half as 
much again. 

“The publicity surrounding the 
Cambridge phenomenon certainly 
made Old Addenbrooke's an important 
site - the last of such a size In tile city 
centre likely to come on the market for 
some time. When it went out to 
competitive tendering, the price rose 
to its market level, and we had to 


could have paid even more.’ 

Mr McElroy said the site which the 
university has been gradually acquir- 
ing since 1956 will house a new 


new 

biotechnology centre, and ninny "new 
blood” lecturers who, at present, have 
no permanent base. 

Tilt 


ic old hospital will be primarily 
used for the university's prc-clincial 
and biological science deportments, 
while physical science departments 
will be developed in the western part of 
the city, as recommended by an 11- 
year-old report. 


and Science Research Council grants 
laid the base for expansion of small 
firms in this area ten years later- 
Similarly, the authors consider the 
Medical Research Council's invest- 
ment in the Cambridge Laboratory of 
Molecular Biology important for the 
current growth otbiotechuology in the 
locality. Both fields marked by a long 

S station period before the research 
und commercial application, the re- 
port says. 

The authors expect the high-tech 
boom in Cambridge to continue, as the 
network of companies in now large 
enough to sustain further growth even 
if some fail. In addition, the concentra- 
tion of talent in the area and the 
attractions of the Cambridge Science 
Park are beginning to bring in larger 
firms hoping to benefit from the re- 
search development skills in Cam- 
bridge, as well as the town's prestige. 


The Cambridge Phenomenon. The 
Growth of High Technology Industry’ 
in a University Town. Scchl Quince 
and Partners, Cambridge. Price £15. 


Applications 
go up 

and down 


by Patricia Santinelli 
Applications to the secondary BED 
and postgraduate teacher training 
courses are down by over 10 per cent 
on last year, but primary Post Grad- 
uate Certificate of Education appli- 


cations arc up by the same amount. 
In the case of the secondary BEd for 


which applications stand at 11,000. 
against 12,000, the Gearing House 
says that lower applications could be 
caused by the lack of candidates for 
shortage subjects. 

Recruitment to shortage subjects 
such as maths and science was very 
poor in 1984, down by around 13 per 
cent, and the whole matter is under 
consideration by the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Supply and Education of 
Teachers. It has tolq the Government 
that targets for such subjects should be 
raised. 

However the Clearing House says 
that applications could rise shortly as 
candidates who have failed to gain a 
place at university through the Univer- 
sities Central Council for Admissions 
system begin to apply to other institu- 
tions. 

On applications to the secondary 
PGCE which are 15,000 instead of 
17,000 last year, the Graduate Teacher 


Training Registry says the figures are 
rtly coi 


not for exactly comparable periods as 
there is a gap of a fortnight between 
the two. However the registry says that 
‘ a total 


. primary ; pugh applica- 
tions: are concerned, last year there 
were around 4,900 applications for (he 



The Clearing House and GTTR also 
point out that applications may be 
down overall because applicants coni- 
ng forward now are those who really 
intend to become teachers. 


It recently conducted an experiment 
with candidates who had failed to get a 
primary teacher training place, but 
who had qualifications for secondary 
shortage subjects. No applicants were 
prepared to transfer. 



London art 
institute 


postponed 


Leicester Trustee Savings Bank said “yes” to Leicester Polytechnic’s 
fine art student Benedict Clinch (above) to the tune of £300. The bank 
funded Benedict's study visit to Barcelona which resulted In the 
Spanish and Aztec-influenced paintings displayed in their windows. 


Lothian rejects nautical college 


-T 1 >i 


The education convener of Loiblaii 
Regional Council has said that the 
rulmgToiy group does not wish to take 
over Leith Nautical College. 

Mrs Astrid Huggins was Speaking 
after the Government's 1 announce- 


ment last week that Leith is no long 


anger 

to be a centre for nautical studies. The 
Secretary of State for Scotland; Mr 
George Younger, said there would 
no\y be talks with Lothian over the 
future of Leith, which the Council for 
Tertiary Education proposed should 
be transferred '.from the Scottish 
Education ! Department to regional 
control. *!•'.. 


But Mrs Huggins said it was “quite 
Irrational" to talk about Lothian, tak- 
ing on the college. The council was 
' having to find savings. of £(3 million 
because of clawbacks and new 
methods of distributing the rate sup- 
port grants and this would mean 
reducing the educational budget by 
: £2.1 million. ' . . ' 


Mrs Huggins added that she was 
very disappointed by Mr ^Younger's 
decision; MPs from all parties and 
industrialists and : shipowners on the 
least: coast had all campaigned for 
Leith^s retention Us a nautical centre. 


The Inner London Education. Author- 
ity is postponing setting up its collegi- 
ate art institute and the decision on its 
form and membership. 

The authority's further and higher 
education subcommittee was due to 
decide on the proposed link-up be- 
tween four of the capital's art schools 
and four colleges at a meeting this 
week. The new institute wouldnave 
been launched in September. 

' But following protests from lectur- 
ers at the colleges involved the com- 
mittee is to holds special meeting later 
this month to decide on the composi- 
tion of the institute, arid is leaving out. 
of (hat decision the strongest objector 
td inclusion, the London College of 
Furniture. 

A working party with representa- 
tives from the colleges and the author- 
ity has been set up to consider whether 
the college should be included, and to 
plan the academic format of Hie insti- 
tute, which will become the largest 
such body in the country. The colleges 
involved are St Martin's, Central, 
Chelsea arid Camberwell schools of 
art, and the London colleges of Print- 
ing, Fashion, possibly Furniture, and 
the Distributive Trades. 

The working party's recommenda- 
tions will go to the subcommittee lit 
May, which will make final decisions 
oh the ■ institute, which will not now 
come into' existence until January 
1986, 

'• Mr Kevin Fitzgerald, jLttadon re- 
gional secretary or the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education, said that as a result 
or discussions between Natfhe and the 
subcommittee, there would be a re- 
commendation that it postpone a de- 
rision on the London College of 
Furniture and the starting -date. 

Mr Neil Fletcher, chairman of the 
subcommittee said that it 'had never 
Intended to tako all the decisions in 
February. The London College of 
Furniture hod not expressed a prefer- 
ence on what it would rather do if it did 
not come into the institute, but not 
doing anything was not an' option, he 
said. - , . . 


Continuing education should come first, says APT 


iven 


Continuing education should be si 
priority without taking money Tram 
the reduced retources of full-time and 
conventional courses, the Association 
of Polytechnic Teachers have said in a 
response to‘ the National. Advisory 
Body report bn. continuing education. 

The associatibn welcomes the re^ 
DOrt. believinv that crintimiins eduta- 


thp report recommending additional 
funding if it is at the expense ;of fewer 
places or feduted standards for stu- 
dents oh full-time courses. 


“Thdre Is alack of consistency If a 
i in one area while 


body urges increases l 
accepting or dctuajly imposing drastic 


different funding for various levels .of 
.courses and to provide the resources 
for flexible course entry and transfer. 

- ; . Validating bodies should relax their 
control over courses. -The structure of 


some, present diploma courses appear 
to be deigned to prevent continuation 


taking sufficient account of smaller 
working groups arid counselling re- 
quired by adult studehtd. ;>• . i . [' 

■ fn teacher tratairio, like oihdr pro- 
fessions, the APT believes "there 
, should be a, retraining .course which 
takes account of the. lire experience, of 


reductfons'fordegree students who are ito. other courses! Non-coriVentlonal .mature entrants'; r < : • 
already underfunded,. relative to tjieir students with' “advanced standing" ' , The NAB repoft’s 

^..li 2— •■ n liMwiS4lae-l 1 *diic tnir rh. ‘ . ehnnM nlen ha itliMri.'ApAntai. !!<.■ Iwia. . 're 4 i W A n Sk ' ' - ** **- 



quid .also. i», given ^greater, fie 
(fry 6n Ctf colitsdf. ‘ 

e APT cMcJzcs QteTepbrtior not ' 



plan to Increase 
f fqsomrpes.^for. 


mb says 


CCJlfiSJPQ 



Redressing 
balance of 


propaganda 


The recent Panorama programme 
“No University for You M dramatized 
the damage that has been done by 
Government cuts to research and to 
higher education institutions. It not 
only looked back at the last three 
years’ traumatic changes. The pro- 
gramme provided an opportunity for 
an audience much wider than the 
academic community to see the bleak 
hilure that awaits potential students; 
and ft highlighted the shortsighted 
folly of cutting back on basic research 
at a time when the Government is 
urging Institutions to be more entre- 
preneurial and Innovative. 

Some such antidote was needed to 


prepare -against (he onslaught on 
academics, their lifestyle, their mor- 


als, and their workload, which 
greeted the decision by Oxford to 
refuse the Prime Minister an honor- 
ary degree. If you read The Guardian 
or only listen to Radio 3 you may just 
have missed It, but out there ine so 
called ordinary world was apparent- 
ly seething at Oxford's cheek. "Dis- 
graceful, spiteful," screeched the 
Dally Mail. “Who CBn earn £18,000 a 
year for a 15-hour week and lake 
three mouths holiday a year" yelled, 
the Suit. “Whining, self-important, 
petulant" - Dally Express. 

One would have expected a more 
sober response from the more serious 
papers. But even The Times contri- 
buted, more subtly perhaps, to the 
general attempt to vilify the universi- 
ties. Its editorial was gravely mis- 
leading about the extent of damage, 
done. It suggested that spending on 
universities nad increased by £144 
million at current prices since 1980. 

The Parliamentary under-secret- 
ary of state, Peter Brooke,- made the 
same error last March and bad to 

fjeeventually admitted ttraUwerlhe 
period universities had been cut by 
8.7 per cent. 

Since, I presume, the figures were 
checked with the Department of 
Education and Science it is quite 
clear that the frets are again blan- 
tantly being misrepresented. The 
Times was snarply corrected by the 
shadow spokesman on education and 
the editor of the Panorama program- 
me. When will the DES admit Its 
share of the blame? 

A further squeeze over the next 
two years has now been announced. 
A substantial number of "alpha" 


research projects remain unfunded. 

iiag of 
and continuui 


A tighten! 


student staff ratios 


E pressure on staffing Is 
Keith has reaffirmed 


inevitable. Sir 
bts belief In variant Y for projected 
student numbers despite the fact that 
the University Grants Committee, 
advised that variant X should be used, 
as the basis for planning. 

Sir Keith urges universities to look 
elsewhere for funding In the absence, 
of Government support. As the 
chairman or the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council has said, 
there is no effective alternative to 
Government support for basic long 
term research and teaching. 

- If wc wait for industry to invest in 
projects they think might be relevant 
most fundamental work would never 
be done, Our . competitors are re- 
building their scientific effort while 
we deliberately destroy our research 
structure. I. suspect that Oxford's 


action |u af templing to expose the 
eut Government poll- 


damage of current 1 
des will hftve been warmly . ap- 
plauded in those universities which 
see beyond this Parliamentary term' 
to *. bleak Allure for research and ' 
development , 


. Diana Warwick 
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Belgrade 
three set 
to appeal 

Round one of the "Belgrade Seminar" 
trial ended last week with Ihe sentenc- 
ing of three defendants, Mr Miodrag 
Milic, Mr Milan Nikolic and Mr Dra- 
gomir Olujic were sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment ranging from one to 
two years. 

The three, however, are still at 
liberty, pending appeal, and two furth- 
er participants still await trial on the 
original and more serious charge of 
hostile propaganda. The Yugoslav au- 
thorities are therefore faced with at 
least two further bouts in what Is 
proving to be an increasingly embar- 
rassing running battle with the intellec- 
tuals. 

Several leading party ideologues 
had, in fact warned that the prosecu- 
tion could prove counterproductive. 
These critics included the hard-line 
Croat ideologue, Mr Stipe Suvar, who 
considered the trial a harmful mis- 
take”. 

Mr Mltia Ribicic, member of the 
Yugoslav Party Presidency, was even 
more outspoken: lie told the Belgrade 
Weekly NIN that he was against any 


Young Australians cling to tradition 

frnm frpnff Macl^n 
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i ugosiav Party Presidency, was even 
more outspoken: lie told tnc Belgrade 
Weekly NIN thru he was against any 
tnnl that did not have dear evidence of 
organized hostile activity linked with 
foreign intelligence centres. 
Explaining the sentences, the pres- 


forcign intelligence centres. 

Explaining the sentences, the pres- 
sing judge, Mr Zoran Stajkovic, com- 
plained of the efforts by large sections 
of the Yugoslav academic community 
to "exert pressure” on the court and of 
the demand by Mr Tanja Pctovar, one 
of the defence councils, that the court 
should “make history” by granting an 
acquittal in this “trial or thought” 


acquittal in this "trial of thought". 

The judge denied that the case 
turned on the issue of academic free- 
dom, maintaining that several or the 
documents presented in evidence were 
not of academic standard, and that Mr 
Milic, in particular, appeared to have 
had some difficulties with grammar. 
On the other hand when an allegedly 
lenrned text "because of its content 
and falsity Is reduced tb the status of a 
pamphlet or slogan”, it can no longer 
pp considered a piece of academic 
inquiry, but becomes subject to the 
assessment of society and the courts 
, Meanwhile, Mr Milan Mlodenovlc 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Young Australians are the new tradi- 
, tiona lists. The generation growing up 

in the 1970s ana 1980s has returned to 
iraditional goals and aspirations focus- 
I ing on a regular job and stability. 

According to a national survey of 
1 2,000 Australians between the ages of 

1 IS and 24, the issues of immediate 
concern to young people generally are 
unemployment, lack of money and 
personal and family relationships. 
When asked about specific issues, 
most young people expressed worries 
about unemployment, hard drugs and 
thepossibihty of nuclear war. 

The survey was prepared for Inter- 
national Youth Year and Its findings 
will have an influence on government 
policy. Youth and its problems have 
suddenly moved to the top of the 
political agenda in Australia as the 
Commonwealth and. the states try to 
tackle the immense difficulties facing 
many young people. It is already clear 
that Australia will have to devote far 
more resources to education and train- 
ing if a whole generation is not to Ik 
lost to disillusionment and despair. 

The A US$120,000 survey was con- 
ducted last year for the federal govern- 
ment by Australian National Opinion 
Polls. The results show tlmt the over- 
riding issue for young people is unem- 
ployment. Their desire for work Is so 
strong that more than 60 per cent 
believe that people “should do some- 

Scholarships 
call to 

Malay firms 

bv Geoffrey Parkins 

Malay-owned firms have been urged to 
follow the example of their more 
enterprising Chinese counterparts by 
■ offering more .scholarships to Malay 


thing" in order to receive unemploy- 
ment benefits such as voluntary com- 
munity work or park and street 
maintenance. 

The survey found what the pollsters 
dubbed the new traditionalism had 
emerged primarily because of poor 
employment prospects. More than 80 
per cent of those interviewed wanted a 

i ob in the next few years, nearly half 
lelieved ft would be difficult to find 
one in the area or city where they lived 
- and about a third were pessimistic 
about future unemployment levels. 

The unemployed showed the 
strongest desire to work but also 
depression and helplessness. “Their 
lack of money restnets social life and 
produces boredom . . . many report 
sleeping in and having nothing to do," 


scale background tend to be the hap- 

E iest while the unemployed are least* 
appy. 

The survey refers to the “blue skies" 
aspirations of young people and points 
out that the majority feel their lives 
will improve in the next two to three 
years for reasons related to jobs, 
money, education and family rela- 
tionships. Despite the gloomy employ- 
ment picture, most young people nope 
to, and actually expect to, have a job in 
two or three years’ time. 

Associated with this is an emerging 
patriotism. 'The Americas Cup win 
was a genuinely significant event. It 
provided young Australians with a 


young peo- in Australia. About 60 per cent think 
osewHoare the goverment allows In too ™ 

gw. 

a re eas 

“blue skies" treated unfairly. y esare 

e and points • Some 60 per cent believe there are 
1 their lives equal opportunities for men S 
wo to three women. The 29 per cent who tfcK 
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the survey says. It y£ un & symbol strong enough to overcome 

people often observed life sOKif you any inhibitions they felt about openly 
nave a Job . expressing feelings of national pride/’ 

Compared with their counterparts in the survey says, 
the 1960s and 1970s, young people The conservative values of modem 
today face a range of uncertainties youth are reinforced hv their narrnw 


today face a range of uncertainties 
about economic security and increased 
pressures on personal choices, the 
survey says. 

The possibility of nuclear war adds 
to the insecurity and more than 60 per 
cent believe it is likely to occur in their 
lifetime. “It’s almost not a problem 
because I know it's going to happen 
and there's not much I can do about 
it,” was one comment. 

Yet pessimism is by no means uni- 
versal. On the contrary, the survey 


The conservative values of modem 
youth are reinforced by their narrow 
media habits which are entertainment- 
oriented. Young people are heavy 
consumers . of middle-of-the-road 
popular media. The most widely read 
magazine is Women's Weekly. High 
rating current affairs shows, especially 
Sixty Minutes, provide the bulk of 
young people’s news and information 
from the electronic media. Among the 
other findings: 

• There is only some acceptance 
among the young of multicuHuraHsm 


Muslim university in 
Jinnah bequest row 

r . ffl » m m . 


was sentenced to 18 months in prison 
tor contacting anti-socialist organiza- 
tions while on sabbatical in Paris/ 

Letter, page 2 

Polish Warning 

Party members in Polish universities 
who vote against the Party line will 
sooner or later have to •‘define their 
pMitKms^. according to Jerzy Urban- 
ski, chairman of the Party Central 
Control Commission, 
t ^“tewlewed on. Warsaw television, 
he said that such, dissent within the 
Party was. a “now. phenomenon" that 
could not be reconciled to the princi- 
ples of the Party statutes. If the 
recalcitrant academics failed to “de- 
fine themselves”, Urbanski warned, 
sooner or later the Party organizations 
wpuld have to do it for them. 


from Hasan Akhtar 
... ISLAMABAD 

Aligarh University in India, known as 
the principal centre of higher educa- 
tion for Muslims struggling for crea- 
tion of a motherland oftheir own, has 
been denied its share bequeathed ab- 
out 40 years ago by the late Mr 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the founder of 
Pakistan and its first governor-general. 

Aligarh University, originally 
Mohammedan Oriental College, was 
founded by the late Sir Syed. Ahmad 
Khan about 100 years ago. Its aim was 
to attract Muslim students to western 
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lion Convention at University Sains Pakistan and its first governor-general 
Malaga, Penang. Aligarh Univenity, originally 

ur baad, who is the political secret- Mohammedan Oriental College, was 

ary to the Minister for Agriculture and founded by the late Sir Syed Ahmad 

a respected thinker on educational Khan about 100 years ago. Its aim was 

issues, said that Malays were becoming to attract Muslim students to western 
too Heavily dependent on scholarships education with a view to finding their 
awarded by various government agen- place once again under the sun follow- 
cies and statutory bodies. Many were ing the fall of the Mogul empire under 
deve oping a mentality where they Bntish rule. H 

simply expected to receive a scho- In recognition of the role the AU- 
on •eaMpfi school and this he garh (Muslim) University played be- 
feared was leading to a lack of deter- tore independence of India and the 


mination to improve themselves. 

The fact that 75 per cent of universi- 
ty scholarships are reserved for Malays 

and positive discrimination in employ- 
ment Ul^llnlll. .... . .1 r > / 


In recognition of the role the Ali- 
garh (Muslim) University played be- 
fore independence of India and the 
establishment of Pakistan in 1947, its 
leader, Mr Jinnah drew up a will in its 
favour. One-third of his residuary 
estate, currently valued at least over 12 
million rupees (approximately £7 mil-. 
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,l0 IL . University and 50,000 rupees to the 

Chinese cooperative and education- University of Bombay in India where 
SJSii e ® ^* ve highly Mr Jinnah lived and practised law 
jnfjSfffij.jp governmental before independence. 

Mr Jinnan's will bequeathing a sub- 


discrimination against them in educa- 
tion. 


In September 

The Times Higher Education 
Supplement. 

published a 4-page analysis 6f the joint statement 
? .hDm the University Grants Committee and the 
National Advisory Body regarding the basis for 
considering the present and future role of higher 
.education in our. society . 

Copies are available at 30p each* . 

Please make your cheques/postal orders payable to 
Times Newspapers Limited and send to: 
Lesley Griffiths 

The Times Higher Education Supplement 
Priory House, m 
St John’s Lane, 

London EC1M 4BX 

. * This Include* postage within the UK 
^ °° x overae«/Red Suit/ or hand delivery. 


stantial part of his legacy to the 
educational institutions In India has 
apparently been changed on political 
grounds. 

The relations between India and 
Pakistan since its inception have been 
considerably strained. The Pakistani 
administrators of Mr Jinnah’s will also 


Mohammad All Jinnah 

believed that dropping the word “Mus- 
hm' some years ago from the name of 
Aligarh' (Muslim) University under the 
secular Indian executive pressure dis- 
inherited the institution. 

Now the Sind Chief Court has set up 
a board of trustees to administer Mr 1 
Jinnah’s will. His legacy will be distri- 
buted among Pakistani educational 
institutions and to launch an educa- 
tional trust to be known as the QuaJd- 
I-Azam Aligarh Scholarship Trust. 

■ The three beneficiaries under Ihe 
■mended will-, will be the new trust, 
Islamia College of Peshawar and the 
Sind Madrassah (school and college) at 
Karachi where Mr Jinnah received his 
early education. They will receive 
about 5.6 million rupees each. 


Electoral changes protest 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

Considerable turmoil flared up at the 
election of a new president for Berlin’s 
Technical University last month, in- 
dicating that government plans to 
change the electoral procedure for 
university chiefs may open the way for 
serious conflict in West German higher 
education. 

Police were moved in at the universi- 
ty when students stormed the from 
platforms in an attempt to demolish 
™ ot , during the third and final 
ba o ot the university council, 'ihe 
ballot was subsequently moved to the 
town hall, but before the vole, the 
left-wing members of the 72-man 
council walked out in protest, leaving 
48-yeaMjd aeronautics professor 
Manfred Fricke to become the uni- 
versity s first conservative-liberal pres- 
ident in over 15 years on a simple 
majority of 33 votes. ■* ’ 


However, under a. revision of the 
Berlin university law introduced by the 
coalition government in 1981 in anti- 
cipation of similar conflicts, a simple 
majority is sufficient in the third and 
final ballot for a new university head. 
It is the amendments in the election 
procedure which caused the recent 
u Proqr at die Technical University. 

Under the new regulations, the 
university council, which groups pro- 
fessors, students, academic^ and non- 
academic assistants, only has the right 
to vote, but not to nominate candidates 
for presidential elections. These are 
proposed by the academic senate, in 
which the professors have a majority. 

In the case of the Technical Uni- 
versity, the senate had proposed three 
conservative-liberal candidates which 


women The 29 per cent who think 
there is discrimination, are more likd? ■ 
to be women and the better educate/ • 
About 25 per cent say they haw 
experienced discrimination, mostly fa ! 
employment. } 

• Young students would prefer s 
part-time job to a government hand- * 
out but, at the same time, more than 
half of those surveyed, believe the 
unemployment benefit is inadequate. . 

• Those who stay on at school do so (a 
improve their job prospects or to gafa 
access to further study, Those who Id : 
school early did so because they wen ’ 
fed up with school, school was diffi. i 
cult, they saw no need for further i 
education or because they wanted or. 1 
had obtained a job apprenticeship. | 

The survey shows that while young ! 
people are alienated from politics and ! 
regard the federal government as n- ! ' 
mote, their most admired Australian^ 
the prime minister, Mr Bob Hawke. : 
The next most popular politicians an t 
the premier of Queensland, Sir Job i 
Bjelke-Petersen (1 per cent) tod the 
former prime minister, Mr Grail] t 
Whitlam (1 per cent). • j. 

America gets 
tough on 
tuition loans 

from William Norris ; r- m - 

WASHINGTON 

America is getting tough with students. . 
who fail to repay tholr tuition idans j 
after leaving university. Following the I 
announcement that defaulters would , 
have repayments deducted from their. • 
income tax rebates, the Department °f V 
Education is now taking former stu- f 
dents to court. • ’.I' 

Some 15,000 cases are being refer- ■ 
red to the Justice Department for j, 
collection by the end of this month. |.. 
„ 1. 
Even this is a relatively small prop- j, 
ortion of the amount estimated to be 
owed - more than $4.5 billion, whim 
has been paid out to students over the r 
years under two low-interest loan 
schemes. ‘ , - 

Information on the debtors has been ! 
sent to United States Attorney* . 

Offices throughout the country, akrag ’ 
with a loiter instructing them to ' reauy 
go after" the defaulters. ■ ! 

Deputy Assistant Attorney Gener- 
al, Robert Ford said: "We want w 
show we can do the job. It's a matter of 
pride with us." 

Already several debtors who have • 
Ignored orders to make payments dr f- 
have refused to supply financial In- 
formation have been arrested H* 1 ' v 
taken to . court on contempt cbaig* 

The US attorney for Washing 1 *}® j 

DC, Joseph diOenovH said: "These«e 

not isolated incidents. These peop» ^ 
are representative of a larger group m i 
individuals scofflawing against ujv L 
citizens of the United States, wn® 
permitted them to get these loto* " 1 « 
the first place." , >, 

The new drive to collect the delin- jj, 
quent loans follows hearings. In Con- j" 
gress last year oh a bill that would have E; 
authorized the Justice Department to 
hire private lawyers to go to court to .ijl 
collect the debts. 1 ' • • 

During those hearings, witness^ ... 
from private collecting agencies, Uw.. .. 
by the government to try to collect tne ' 
delinquent loans, claimed that there. 
was not enough power behind tne, . 
threat that the government would sue 
if the debtor did not pay. 

* ft 

Federal attorneys have authority to 
attach portions of the debtor's wages p. : 

nr Inin* ivnnnal nmnurtv Clir.h 88 S |J. 
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overseas news 


Reagan sets out 
to slash budget 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

The leaks turned out to be all too 
accurate: President Reagan , in the first 
budget of his second term, is setting 
out to slash student grants by 25 per 
cent, to postpone major new scientific 
initiatives -other than those related to 
defence - and to cut the number of new 
research grants. 

It remains to be seen, however, how 
many of the proposed cuts will survive 
the passage of the budget through 
Congress, which has the final say on 
spending. Almost before it had Been 


delivered, many Congressmen were 
declaring the budget “dead on arrival” 
and it is certain that compromises will 
be made before the measure becomes 
law. 

The contrast between reductions in 
expenditure on the domstic side and 
the increase in defence spending of 13 
per cent - which Mr Reagan insists on 
calling a "cut" - has brought angry 
noises of dissent from both Democrats 
and Republicans. 

Senator Robert Stafford, the Re- 
publican chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee on education, arts and the 
humanities, said the proposals were 
“absolutely ludicrous ana will meet 
with strong opposition". He added: “I 
would suggest that anyone advocating 
the elimination of a good portion of 
middle-income famines from the 

G uaranteed student loan programme 
oesnot understand the purpose of the 
loan programme. Our middle-class 
families have not asked for a free ride 
from the federal government, only 
limited assistance which the student 
will repay after leaving school.” 

On past form, many of the funds are 
likely to be reinstated, and this is 
especially true of student grants. Many 
Republican senators, facing reelection 
in 1986, see these cuts as potent 
vote-losers in their middle-class consti- 
tuencies. Mr Reagan may face the 
same problems as Mrs Thatcher oh this 
issue and for the same foasons. i 
The Reagan proposals would mean 
that just over one million of the 5.3 
million students now receiving federal 
aid would lose it altogether. Congress 
is being asked to impose a $4,000 cap 
on total grants, loans and work-study 


funds; lo deny guaranteed student loans 
to those with family incomes above 
$32,500; and to bar those who parents 
earn more than $25,000 from Pel! 
grants, work-study jobs, and national 
derect student loans. Some 85 per cent 
of the Pel) grant money would in future 
go to students with family incomes 
under $12,000, debarring almost a 
third of the current recipients. 

Student aid programmes in the Un- 
ited States have risen from $5. 1 billion 
in 1980 to $8.6 billlion this year, largely 
due to a surge in guaranteed loans 
which account for more than $7 billion, 
Interest on these will rise from 8 per 
cent to market levels. 

There was angry reaction from Ihe 
leaders of higher education associa- 
tions, who were given a briefing on the 
budget at the Education Department. 
They claimed thnt students from many 
middle-class families, already under 

E ressure from the soaring costs of 
igher education, would bo shut out of 
universities. 


But Gary L. Jones, acting Secretary 
of Education, disagreed. He forecast 
that the cuts would have no effect on 
total college enrolment, which remains 
at a near-record high of $12.5 million 
in spite of previous Reagan reductions 
in aid. 


The good news in the budget is that 
more will be spent on increasing 
academic access to the latest scientific 


instruments and advanced computers, 
in order to inspire innovation. But the 
research and development allocation is 
heavily loaded in favour of defence, 
which accounts for $40 billion out of 
the proposed total of $55 billion. 

A moratorium is proposed on major 
new scientific projects, but those 
already under way will be continued. 
These include the permanent manned 
space station, a new high-eneigy phy- 
sics facility at Newport News in Virc- 
nia, and a giant array of radio tele- 
scopes. 

Some of the heaviest research cuts 
are being taken by the National Insti- 
tute of Health in the biomedical. field; 
Not Only are its funds for 1986 being 
cut back, but the amount awarded by 
Congress for research grants in the 
current year is being rearranged to 
cover only 5.000 projects instead of 
6,500. 


Protests greet Sri Lankan 
clampdown on universities 


from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 

The Sri Lankan government has forced 
through the controversial amendments 
to the Universities Act, . outlawing 
student assemblies, dying the presi- 
dent powers to appoint vice chancel- 
lors and providing for the establish- 
ment of new types of higher education 
institutions. 

A Bill amending the six-year-old act 
was rushed through in a .single day, 
eventually without a division. Under- 
graduates held aloft posters conde- 
mning the Bill under the watchful eyes 
of armed police; an Opposition re- 
quest for the postponement of the 
second reading because of lack of time 
to study it was refused; an abortive 
attempt at a fillibuster was made; the 
guillotine was imposed while an 
Opposition MP was on his feet; and, 
finally, the four remaining Opposition 
MPs walked out. 

The prime minister, Mr R< Pre- 
madasa, was the only speaker on 
behalf of the government. He said that 
it had inherited a situatiqn of ‘‘com- 
plete turmoil” in the universities and 
the changes were intended to make 
them function more efficiently.’ 

On the controversial move to the 
appointment of vice chancellor by the 
president, the prinje minister gave 
assurances that university councils 
would be invited to submit nqmiinecB. 

Student assemblies had. ceased to 


relations councils,, consisting of both 
staff and students.- Jhe new councils 
would fee chairtd by ; qbpppffc » 


lor and would include deans and 
student counsellors as well as student 
representatives. 

Experience had shown, the prime 
minister said, that once a student 
assembly, was elected “In a sort of a 
mini-general election on party lines”, a 
dominant group held a dictatorial 
control over ail other students; meet- 
ings were not conducted “democrati- 
cally”; and when a decision, such as 
strike action was taken, a minority of 
the dominant. group held the .entire 
student body to ransom through the 
decision they M forced ,, through. 

The Opposition argued that the 
abolition ot student assemblies, which 
gave students wide powers in regard to 
university administration, would pre- 
vent students from voicing their grie- 
vances: The Bill attempted to stifle 
intellectual growth, kill free education 
and remove all vestiges of independ- 
ence of the universities, the Opposi- 
tion charged. 

The students seem determined . to 
cany on a campaign against the imple- 
mentation of its provisions. Police 
warned private roach operators 
against carrying busloads of under- 
graduates ‘’planning unauthorized de- 
monstrations" and said; that stern 
action would be taken against “unau- 
thorized" rallies or deinonstralkma on 
■public highways! • 

Nevertheless, students of six univer- 
sities Were reported to' have boycotted 
lectures and carried protest banners 
'within the university premises, while 
there was a police presence outside. 
Students from five universities, rati-; 
mated at over 5,000 held a peaceful 
rally at the Colombo campus. Armed 
| police ;iil) r; •fc.W * a 


Tension grows in nationalist debate 


from David Dickson 

, PARIS 

Tensions are growing at the University 
of Corte in Corsica following a series of 
clashes between supporters and oppo- 
nents of demands for the island's 
independence from France. 

Last week, a university lecturer who 
is a prominent member of the anti- 
nationalist, pro-France parly, the 
Association for a French and Republi- 
can Corsica (CFR), was beaten up by a 
group of students in the corridor of one 
of the university’s teaching buildings 
shortly before the beginning of a 
lecture. 

The incident followed the earlier 
assault of the director of the universi- 
ty's Institute for Corsican Studies, Mr 
Francis Pomponi, another outspoken 
member of the CFR, who was attacked 
by six nationalist students in his office. 

Both events appear to have been 
prompted by a previous incident, in 
’which a pro-nationalist student was 
shot in the leg while taking part in a 
picket at the university orennized by 
the Committee of Corsican Students in 
support of one of Its members who was 
due to stand trial - and has subsequent- 
ly been convicted - on charges of 
attempting to rob a bank. 

Two economics students who had 

Lecturer 
takes it 
on the chin 

from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

The lecturer sacked from his post In 
(he architecture faculty of Ankara's 
Middle East Technical University for 
refusing to shave off his beard. Is 
unrepentant. 

Not that one would expect repent- 
ance from Mr Erhan A car, who 
recently publicly accused the uni- 
versity of ^ "taking a hostile attitude to 
one of my personal organs, Arbit- 


been prevented from crossing the 

[ dckei line and entering the university 
ater returned with shotguns. The 
members of the picket line quickly 
disarmed one of the students, but the 
other fired two shots before being 
overpowered, hitting a student who 
was subsequently evacuated to the 
island’s capital of Ajaccio. 

Although the two students who had 
provoked the incident, bath of whom 
were subsequently arrested by the 
police, were not known to belong to 
any particular political group, the 
attack appeared to have triggered a 
violent reaction among the nationalist 
students, one of the main targets being 
Mr Pomponi. 

A mass protest was subsequently 
organized in Corte by one of the 
island’s main nationalist croups, the 
Corsican Independence Movement, 
which was attended by more than SOD 
people. The movement issued a state- 
ment in which it accused the French 
government of stirring, up a "climate of 
anti-nationalist haired”. 

Following the subsequent attacks on 
humnnities lecturer Francois Piazza, 
who was hit in the face several times 
despite the presence of another pro- 
fessor and a number of other students, 
the president of the university, Mr 

NGr &R,cfTHERSAtS> 


Jacques Brighelli, suspended all clas- 
ses for a period of three days. The 
university’s governing council also 
announced that it was setting up a new 
disciplinary committee to decide what 
steps should be taken against the 
students involved in the various inci- 
dents. 

The growing tensions in the uni- 
versity, which nas long been a focus of 
conflict between nationalist and anti- 
nationalist student movements, have 
prompted two Corsican members of 
the national assembly in Paris to ask 
the minister for national education, M. 
Jean Pierre Chevenement "to lake all 
the necessary steps to restore calm and 
order to the university campus", claim- 



rary and nncojostitionai rules are 
being enforced,” fee bald. •' 

Mr Acar knew he was. going to.be 
dismissed.. After all, his beard has' 
already led tb his being wirned and 
disciplined, to. his salary being re- 
duced and to his promotion being 
stopped. These are the usual penal- 
ties imposed on offending academic 
staff in Turkey’s universities. 

Nor was Mr Acar unaware Dial It 
was punishable offence for students 
and lecturers to wear beards. This 
was one of the first directives of the 
higher education council, set up late 
In 1981. 

The beard ban was part of the 
attempt to depolitldze Turkey's uni- 

Reading graduate 
gets key post 

Helen Williams, daughter of Sir Bruce 
Williams, the director of the Technical 
Change Centre has become the first 
.womui to be appointed secretary' of a 
government department in Australia. . 

Ms WilUaiqi; a graduate of Reading 
University, has become secretary or 
the Commonwealth Department of 
Education where she will be responsi- 
ble for a budget of A$4.5 billion. . 

Japanese gift 

Japan Is to donate. $500,000. to the 
University of the Soqth Pacific In 
Suva, Fiji, to establish an educational 
.fond. This reflects Uio. renewed en- 
thusiasm the Japanese have been 
showing In recent months for coop- 
eratlou vrith the Pacific Basin coun- 
tries with stress IMd on ‘‘human 
resources 1 ', development. 

Jamaica ruin 

Three scholarships donated to Jnrqalca 
by. the University of South Carolina 
havd 1 been won by a fitinister’s daugh- 
ter, fob daughter of ; the, personal 
assistant to the Minister of Education: 
and the press officer of the mjqistry. 
The' apparent nepotism ihas b?en con* . 
damped by the PNP,;the main opposi- 
lion parfy. , 


SHAVEN TURK, GrOOh 
BeAROES TURK, BAb 


versifies following the 1980 military' 
coup. It was argued that students and 
teaching staff could display their 
political allegiances by wearing a 
certain style of beard. Dress regula- 
tions - such as compulsory ties for 
men - were also Introduced. 

All this brought . students and 
.academics into line with dvll servants, 
traditionally limited in their choice of 
appearance in Turkey. Indeed, Mr 
Acar sees the dress regulations as 
- part of n deliberate move to suffocate 
university independence and reduce 


ing that the "critical threshold has now 
been reached”. 

The escalation of violence and in- 
timidation has also been condemned 
by the National Union for a Higher 
Education, claiming that it is putting 
strong pressure on freedom of speech 
and opinion in the university, and has 
created “a new degradation tn the 
working conditions of university stu- 
dents and starr’. The union has asked 
the university authorities and M 
Chevenement to take urgent steps “to 
guarantee the security ofall those who 
work at the university of Corte”. 

higher educational Institutions to an 
arm of the civil service. 

The Idea thnt universities have lost 
their Independence under the Higher 
Education Council, with its central 
control over courses, appointments, 
transfers, student intake, discipline 
and the opening of new universities, 
is commonplace on Turkish cam- 
puses. The cry was recently taken tip 
by Social Democratic Party leader 
Professor Erdal Inonu, but the 
former military leader, President 
Kenan Evren, came down firmly In 
favour of the HEC. 

Mr Acar’s view that ' the dress 
regulations arc unconstitutional Is 
based on this reading of article 130 of 
the 1980 constitution, which forsees 
the Inauguration of the Higher 
Education Council, saying that it, 
would operate under a special law. In 
that law, now the 1981 Higher 
Education Act, there Is no provision 
specifically mentioning dress regula- 
tions, he arghes. 

However, the reason for Mr Acar's 
dismissal may not realty have been 
hb beard at nil. He was one of Ihe 
many professsors and lecturers who 
signed a public petltlori for the 
restoration of democracy last sum- 
mer - a petition In connection with 
which dozens of academics and other 
leading figures are on trial. Some 
people within the universities believe 
that there b a political campaign 
- underway to remove signatories of 
the petition from the campus. 


AN INVITATION 

' v .• - is tended to the readers of 

' ■ v The Times Higher Educational Supplement 

' to apply for membership of the 

National Liberal Club 

Applications from no n-poli ileal as well as Alliance supporters are welcomed. 
Centrally situated, this historic Club is one of ihe most spacious in London and 
many of its public rooms and bedrooms overlook The Thames. An excellent 
venue for sodal and business purposes, membership of the National Liberal 
Ctobofferaregubrv.sitora many advantages over an impersonal and expensive 

Enjqy.a Oral class table d’hote luncheon for £7 and dinner for £8 in the agreeable 
surroundings of the Club dining room.. 

Subscriptions; Town Members £80 Country Members £55 
Jojnt Membership for husbands and wives 
■' ' .H alf rate for junior members (17-29) . 

■i ~ 7 

To: Mis; J. Somerville, Membership Secretary, 

National Liberal Club, 

Whitehall Place, London SW1 A 2HE. Tel 01-930 9871 

Please send me details of membership (state whether non-political. 

Liberal pr SDP) , A ^ 1 • ; 


Address , 1 „ . k ;. 
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J on Turney charts the development of the Technical Change Centre since its launch in 1981 

Keeping the flagship afloat §§33855 

Siinnnrfnd 'll ,,, 5 


When the Technical Change Centre 
was launched in 1981, it looked like a 
sleek vessel, ideally designed to chart 
the turbulent waters surrounding work 
on Britain's dismal industrial perform- 
ance since the war. But the first 
fanfares had scarcely died away before 
critics began asking how much head- 
way the centre was making in its 
mission of improving “choice, man- 
agement and acceptability of technical 
change relevant to the advancement of 
the British economy’' 


The TCC’s deceptively low-key 
director, Sir Bruce williams, would 
reply that it was too soon to expect 
much impact from a new institute. 
However, with two of the centre’s 
main sponsors now reviewing future 
funding, it is time for staff and custom- 
ers to lake stock of itsprogress -nnd its 
possible future role. 

At first sight, the fledgeling centre 
had a lot going for it: a five-year 
commitment from the Leverhulmc 
Trust and the Science and Engineering 
and Economic and Social Research 
Councils, worth £3.5 million; a 
heavyweight board of governors, now 
including Sir Robin Nicholson, Lord 
Swann, Sir Alastair Pilkington, and 
sundry other chief scientists and 
academics; nnd plush premises in Lon- 
don’s Cromwell Road, near enough to 
Imperial College to foster usefullinks 
but far enough away to have an 
independent identity. 

Above all, there was a sense people 
were ready to hear new ideas about our 
economic plight. It was about lime the 
academics came up with some useful 
applied research on the vexed ques- 
tions of modernizing British industry 
ana restoring competitiveness. The 
original announcement of the centre 
sain it would study policy issues con- 


nected with “obstacles to'tbe creation 
and sensible use of wealth". Sir Geof- 
frey Allen, then chairman of the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council, even hoped the TCC would 
be technical change researchers' 
answer to the Rutherford laboratory's 
work in high-energy physics. 

The centre was launched with a 


remit to set up multidisciplinary pro- 
jects in four areas: energy and material 
resource use, manufacturing technolo- 
gy. adaptation to change, and trade- 
offs between economic advance and 
social cost. Sir Bruce Williams, a 
distinguished technological econom- 
ist, returned from a vice chancellorship 
in Australia to direct the centre, and 
Dr James Kennedy, a metallurgist and 
industrial research manager, was re- 
cruited as his deputy. 

Then things got more difficult. The 
time taken over these appointment put 
the original programme behind sche- 
dule, and Sir Bruce decided the best 
way to catch up was to recruit resear- 
chers to work on projects of their own 
choice, rather than set up an integrated 
proramme. By the time the centre had 
reached full strength, around 25 re- 
searchers, it had also acquired a very 
disparare collection of projects. Only 
now are these coming together to 
support larger themes, and the head- 
ings emerging differ from the original 
four. 

The current main headings are the 
roles of education, research and de- 
velopment In technical change, tech- 
nical innovation and diffusion, man- 
agement of Innovation in business, and 
the impact of technology on employ- 
ment and working time. Work under 
these headings has taken in studies of 
cable television, the food industry, 
steel, mining, machine tools and insur- 
ance. 

The absentees from the original four 
headings are significant. Theidea that 
the centre would study the balance 
between economic gain and social loss 
from new technology seems to have 
bpen quietly dropped, in keeping with 
the TCCs image as an institution 
concerned to promote technical 
change. Energy and materials bBs 
become simply materials, to avoid 
treading on the toes of the Science 
Policy Research Unit at Sussex Uni- 


versity, with its extensive programme 
of energy studies. 

Relations with the SPRU and other 
similar units have been distinctly cool 


at times, portly because of the gener- 
ous funding for the TCC, and the 
discovery the centre had no intention 


of commissioning much research from 
outside workers, though some TCC 
contracts have gone to Manchester 
University. More serious for the cen- 
tre's reputation, some academics have 
been quick to disparage its efforts, 
pointing to the preponderance of inter- 
nal reports over “papers in referred 
journals in the TCC s list of publica- 
tions. 

It is true that academic reputations 
have so far been brought to the centre, 
not made there. But Sir Bruce Wil- 
liams is quick to point out that is not 
the institute’s main business. 
“Academics tend to think of impact on 
the academic community, and publish 
papers for each other, we were set up . 
to make a break with that tradition, 
he said. 

While TCC researchers do publish 
papers. Sit Bruce , sees these as a 
by-product of their work. The centre's 
job, its workers agree, is to make sure 
results produced there are put across 


be judged by the extent of future 
research commissions. 

Whatever the detailed verdict of the 
research council reviews, it is certain 
the TCC will need more outside con- 
tracts in future. The Leverhulmc 
money which made up most of the core 
funding runs out in 1986, nnd will not 
be renewed. And while it is very 
unlikely either council will withdraw 
support - which would probably ter- 
minate a venture supported by un 
unusually influential collection of 
backers - neither is likely to raise its 
contribution. The TCCs remit is well 
in line with the ESRC chairman Sir 
Douglas Hague’s rhetoric about the 
neea for serial scientists to examine 
technical change - but the council does 
not have the cash to spare. The much 
larger SERC is likely to be even 
shorter of funds, though TCC staff 
hope for more contracts to evaluate 
SERC programmes. 

Some of the new contracts may also 
come from research councils, though. 
The SERC already has TCC projects 
running to evaluate the teaching com- 
pany scheme where industry and uni- 
versities collaborate in postgraduate 
training, to try and assess the value of a 
PhD, and to examine the cooperative 


c s for n range of applied research b 
the centre s areas of expertise. Buft 
not clear how the longer-term ZS 
which underpins these studies! can?- 
supported, pie “science audits" tL 
centre has developed for the LS • 
Association for tile Advancement^ 
Science arc another case in point Uo 
have attracted plenty of pufeyS 

,nput ‘!! to ^ debate about &3S 
research and development furuC 
but who will pay for the next phS 
such work? v * 

The TCC’s current staff don’t want 
to become academics, but they don’t 
want to work in n purely contract, 
based institute, cither. The best C 
seems to be to develop linked seriesS 
contracts which can carry longer mS • 
grammes of research as an overhead. 
One essentia! here is to widen the 
1 CC s range of sponsors. The eastinj 
list is almost exclusively govemmentor r 
quasi-government agencies or interna. ' 
tional organizations - the Manpower 
Services Commission, the Europeu 
Commission, the Organization^ ' 
Economic Cooperation and Develop. : 
ment, ^ 

So far, the centre has drawn in little ; 
money from industry proper, whit* i 
seems strange for a venture designed f 


thetargetaudience^ " b ‘° ted,nol °® 

and to organize seminars and presenta- Other programmes likelv to offer 

^pe fo »; nirffer development include 

“ inform a * i nn nnlim. . 


work here - 80 presentations around 
the country on a single project on 
craftsmen in the process industries, for 
instance - most of it invisible to the 
academics. 

But there is a real problem assessing 
the impact of all this. How do you 
measure Influence on decision-mak- 
ing? Sir Bruce has two answers. It 
would be foolish to expect a great 
impact in only three or four years. 
More robustly, the centre’s impact will 


information policy, growing out of 
work for the British Library on in- 
formation dissemination in industry. 
Tne ESRC Is keen to promote work in 
this area, and supports the idea floated 
in a report to the Cabinet Office that 
the country needs an information poli- 
cy centre to put the “I” in IT. Howev- 
er, the council is not about to fund such 
a centre. 

, a general problem for 

the TCC. There are probably custom- 


to influence industrial policy. There 
are many studies relevant to industry, 
from food to machine tools. And (fee 
centre’s researchers’ say their inde- 
pendence means they can gain access 
to most companies once theyhavewos 
their confidence. But there is a differ- 
ence between consenting to be a 
subject for research, and listening 
politely to the results, and putting caa 
up front. 

So the job of Sir Bruce Wlillami’ 
successor as director in 1986 will start 
with drawing on new sources of fiiah 
At the same time, he or she will need to 
work hard at raising the oentteT 
profile and reputation. 

As the centre moves out from secure 
sources of funds, in fact, the job will be 
to rebuild the ship at the same time at 
keeping it afloat. 


In the last of our series on the new universities, Nicholas Wapshott goes back to York 

Reluctant revenant 
from another era 

Sd ad°vl« abiuKort was disappointed. Yorkiteelfls 

Never go bwk Lft'MT 0 # 

small and scruffy and smells very iSSl^r y 1 t 1 ook . u,ltu lbc mid- 
Never go* back tZternyZ /£»«£,.* Unhr “ ,lly *° “" ,bltoh 

quickly abd feWpii^^S mS h r '™J"‘ ef ’ F,e Wd by two men, ode 

homely .with age. And MvergoX to bea man The Sun 

Co your old university. Thai much I ^ P 88 /Britain’s Leading 

have learned. Sexologist”, the other, one of Ed warn 

I . can . honestly say that I would 7» eath * principal economic advisers 

0 was hoping to read politics and 


peculiar .Never go back to where you 
wrt. Peopte forge* ydu 4y 
quickly and few plans become more 
homely with age. And never go back 
to your old .university. That much I 
have learned. . ; 

I can .honestly say that I would 
dreamt of going back to 
York University -actually called (he 
University of York to distinguish It 
fium-a Canadian institution which 
£i a 2? Te 4P rsl S W" ■*» « ■« comes 

back so easily.— it had never crossed 
my intod until I whs Invited to write 
this piecen Caii there be a race of 
depraved former students who do bo 
back regularly to their old unlveral- 
Ues, like those dreadful cardlganned 
creeps Who used to turn up to old 
boys rugby matches at school? If 
3” ** s “ eb a b reed, I am not one of 
. them. But I was rather intrigued, 

1/ hud "been to, a small, once- 

financed 

to the Wflfa family, hot In a Bizarre 

■ complete . 

”2* a tower,Fr*nch stables" 
apd lwo or three (icte of iree-filted . 
»rWandper bpy; Iw4s spoilt, there 
fa no doubt about (hat. • 

And when the tfote came tb choose ' 

: ^ toys there was 

r w doubt Itot anyone who wished to 
-8° to unlwraity need only my the 
• decided bpopa Selection Of 


LlmiikJituofT 


im'jirTiKnFT^ar^nrm 


maggot was (he good taste to offer me 
an unconditional place on the spot 
and qnly moaned that I should have 
come the previous year. When I 
protested that I was only acting on 
of my school masters, they 
said that most school masters were •“ 
cretins, which also endeared (hem to 
mc L. L were not » as y° u can see. 

making Fire difficult for me. 

The next three years were pure 
heaven. For one thing, (here was 
precious little work Id do. It was 
sometimes nice to go to lectures. If 
'only to break up the day. And I 
dutifully turned up to Seminars and 
tutorials, on tlfe mistaken assump- 
tion that If 1 was missing I would 
somehow 'end up in trouble. 

There Were plenty of entertain- 
ments. Always anxious to be In . 
fashion, all the boys and most or the 

oll-lf HimmIiI ... ■ _ ■ 



Nicholas 
to be In fashion 


NEW UNIVERSITIES 


?au?aC HaU 10 thC sno *’ seen her « tacked during' the wintflO j / 


■ ' ^ Oxbridge to 

*MA*.*“ lf, '» 1 r. only the 

v- an 1 Oxbridge 

* ra 2!5ta. Perhaps they thought I was 

■ ; «t hrifittennih. Or Jp,,^ 

■ 1 ofjunipcd-up 

[Ik niemorks or 
; f thejrovrp universities. 


- — Ik nun a 

pood deal more enthusiasm and 
‘ "“toour than any other community I 
have lived in since. There were 
drugs,; of all sons, although I never 
ventured away from the mainstream 
bemg scared of needles and 
afraid of flying In (hose days people 
used to sit arobnd on the floor In a 
circle and listen to Van Morrison. 

But before 1 get carried uway, I 
must explain about York today. I 
wanl to be absolutely fair. I (ravelled 


miu contuiL*« ,v iui 

We whole weekend, The pavements 


were Icy. A weekend is a notoriously 
difficult time to track down students 
- In my day second only to finding a 
student In the weekdays- but I found 
some and I must say I was dis- 
appointed. 

i s P® ke hi one of the campus 
celebrities, an amusing egotist who 
wrote rubbish for the university 
newspaper (called Nouse), appeared 
on the campus television and had a 
neat line as Feste at students* union 
meetings. He told me two things to 
answer to the question which all 
former students want to knowi Is It as 
bad as it looks here? His answers 

^ doub,e tokes 
that I think that he was being serious 

11 '.A-n •• :i . 


while conscious that he was spouttoa 
® ejeh f) ‘T wish I had been here In the 
016 s «me provisos) 
qt*s all because of Thatcher”. 

Well, I bet he did wish he had been 
a student to the 1960s, because he 
would have been having a happier 
time. The university wouldn't look 
quite so ill-maintained and dowdy. 
There would be a little more money 
around, both for file university and 
to student's pockets. The union presl- 
dent told me that he only knows of 
too students with cars; to the early 
1970s a quarter of the middle daa 
kids, which amounted to nearly a 
fifth of undergraduates, had cars. 

patcherlsm, by which I mostly 
mean public spending cuts, has cer- 
tainly taken its toll. I don’t know 
about the work of the university, but 
it has certainly dispirited the stu- 
den *®. They all seemed to be so 
grateftd to be there, where in our day 

LSL B i. St £ deilt J was Uke having 
healthy limbs and eyesight - you 

dldn t go round praising the Lord 
,, eve n r rotouto (although some did get 


very Involved to Hare Krishna)-;- , i 
And, while I am throwing arouaj • : | 
generalizations bared on little epoqg f 
evidence - the mark of a true socW-- j; 
scientist - 1 would say thpt student* .5j 
are no less Idealistic than they er^ ; 
were: For all the sit-ins, Vletng . 
protests, files issues and marches \ 
against the “pigs”, who were s«Jf ; ■ V 
from Leeds ,to step on our heelSj# . 

was all pretty much an enlerlahunent 

for us, • • : 

Now there are 3,000 studeiits at 
York, so someone told me, add they'. • 
certainly aren't very involved as far ... 
os I could see In big, far away la^f; ? 
like Central America, let aloiie S9U® 
Africa, yet they were Involved. They. - c 
still have Issues, all right, and th*? ; t 
get as genuinely het up as any of us f 
ever did, but the Issues revolve ■* 
around themselves and things dose fo 
home. Their horizons are shorter. . jj 
And I certainly never wanted to find ; . w 
that out. fj 

The author was at the University OJ (r 
York from 1970 to 1973. He is features | 
editor of The Observer. , tn 
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Peter Scott on unconventional and iconoclastic academic George Steiner 

Survivor and outsider ^(£1 


“A Kind of Survivor" is the title of an 
essay written by George Steiner more 
than 20 years ago. It is an attempt to 
describe why he, a post- Holocaust 
Jew, did not want to live in Israel. But 
the title of the essay and the themes it 
exposed can also be used as a 
metaphorical description of Steiner's 
life and work that transcends its Jewish 
context. 

Not that Steiner is literally a survivor 
of the death camps of Nazi Europe. 
His family had left France for the 
United States in 1940. But intellectual- 
ly and psychologically his safe teenage 
exile in New York may have made him 
a more immediate survivor of that 
central European civilization con- 
sumed by Hitler, the inheritance of 
Marx, Freud ana Einstein. A literal 
survivor would perhaps have found it 
difficult to retain the same sympathetic 
identification with KaEka T s Prague, 
Wittgenstein's Vienna, Adorno's 
Frankfurt - the cities which Steiner has 
almost affectionately called “the inner 
capitals of the 20th century". 

He is also a survivor in a more recent 
and more literal, but less awful sense. 
His unconventional method of entry 
into the attdemic profession, through 
Geoffrey Crowther’s Economist and 
Robert Oppenheimer’s Princeton In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, and his 
commitment as a scholar to broad 
philosophical speculation derived 
from the study of culture and compara- 
tive literature have made him a diffi- 
cult man for fellow academics to 
digest. 

Many have distrusted his pungent 
intellectuality - part-American, part- 
French, parl-English. His determina- 
tion to excavate language and explore 
its contours and his iconoclastic atti- 
tude to traditional literary scholarship 
have offended the guardians of litera- 
ture, but he has never signed up with 
the deconstructionists and semiolog- 
ists despite the strong French under- 
tow in his intellectual preoccupations. 

So his academic progress has been 
pitted with difficulty. ' As a young 
research student his first attempt at an 
Oxford DPhil ended in controversial 
failure. In the 1960s os a fellow of the 
newly-founded Churchill College he 
was ostracized by Cambridge’s English 
faculty with a ferocity surpassed only 
by its earlier exclusion of F. R. Leavis. 
His most substantial book to date. 
After Babei, was written In a period of 
deep and unhappy isolation. 

Yet all this time his influence, 
intellectual and public, has grown 
dragging' his academic reputation 
bumping along behind. Oxford to its 
credit relentea long ago. Generous 
second thoughts allowed Steiner to 
rewrite and resubmit his thesis, so 
launching him on his academic odys- 
sey. At Cambridge his own college has 
always been loyal and the university 
has invited him to deliver this autumn s 
Leslie Stephen lecture, but the faculty 
has never really relented. Fortunately 
the University of Geneva rescued 
Steiner from his isolated predicament ' 
by appointing him to the double chair 
or English and of comparative litera- 
ture. 

But if Steiner has been a survivor, 
more recently a successful and even 
triumphant one, he has also been an 
outsider. Educated to: an American • 
school as a small'boy to pre-war Paris 
and In .a French one as a New York 
teenager; a student at Chicago rather 
than Yale as his father had wished; an 
American and French citizen who 
commutes between Cambridge and 
Geneva; a man who speaks and writes 
with equal ease in. three languages to 
the eternal unease of the monolingual 
majority; a Jew nostalgic for the 
destroyed “central European human- 
ism n , suspicious of Israeli nationalism 
and author of the novel The Portage to 
San Cristobal of A. H. with its ironic 
apologia for Hitler. 

These two threads, the survivor and 
the outsider, may be the. keys to 
understanding Steiner's academic 
preoccupations, and intellectual styles. 
As )ie admits id tjie same essay: “I have 
never been sure about houses," and a ' 
few sentences later he refers .to “the 
edge of strangeness and temporary 
habitation'.’ that has been the historical 
experience of many Jews - and which ! 
maybe not too unfairly can be genefal- 
ized to illuminate Steiner's own char- : 
acteristics and choices as a postwar 
intellectual. . ■■■ 

Part of this is involuntary, his inheri- 
tance as a member . of a family trans- 
planted from Vienna to Paris in the 



1920s and from Paris to New York in 
the 1940s and the consequent denial of 
a settled intellectual "nationality". 

. Discussing Jews and language in (he 
essay - but again the ideas and feelings 
can be generalized - Steiner writes in a 
characteristic phrase: “But a final 'at 
homeness 1 ’ may elude us, that uncon- 
scious, immemorial intimacy which a 
man has with his native idiom as he 
does with the rock, earth and asti of his 
acre." 

But part is choice, a deliberate 
adoption of distance, movement, 
isolation maybe and a co' distent fear 
of the intellectual claustrophobia that 
is their opposite. Steine: is a free-trade 
intellectual not a mercantilist 
academic. Trying to explain why he 
cannot accept Israel os the culmination 
of Jewishness he writes: “A few may 
want to stay in the cold, outside the 
santuaiy of na- lonalism - even though 
it is, at last, their own. A man need not 
be buried in Israel. Highgatc or Goi- 
ders Green or the wind will do.” Freed 
from their immediate context these 
words describe George Steiner as well 
as most. He has chosen to live at the 
edge, in the cold, in the wind. 

Steiner was born in Paris in 1929 but 
his family came from Vienna. His 
father was a successful lawyer and 
banker; his mother he remembers as 
“immensely finely eduented". There 
never needed to be any discussion of 


what career the young Steiner should 
follow. Although his parents were 
emancipated Jews with the purest 


Voltairean convictions a millenium of 
Talmudic tradition could not be shrug- 

S ed off: Steiner was predestined to 
ecome a teacher, a learned man. 


He remembers his father as a man 
who believed in “setting up tensions” 
and disliked equilibrium, characteris- 
tics that he may have passed on to his 
son. Sending him , to an American 
school In Pans and a French lycde in 
New York, the deliberate confusion of 
linguistic milieux, was part of that. 
Another influential figure in his child- 
hood was his informal godfather, the 
historian Sir Lewis Namier. He still 
fondly recalls the family story that his 
father and Namier when young and 
poor shared the cost of Monypenny 
and Buckle's six-volume biography of 
Disraeli, a book that acted as a symbol 
of hope to emancipated European 
Jews with an intensity unitnagined by 
its authors. 

As a schoolboy in wartime New 
York Steiner found himself in an 
intoxicating environment that had 
been enriched by the enforced pre- 
sence of so many European intellec- 
tuals often struggling in humble jobs. 
Ldvi-Strauss, Aiendt, Maritain and 
Gilson were among, them. Steiner was 
still young so claims of intellecual 
inheritance or influence can hardly be 
justified - be admits the only thing he 
remembers about do Beauvoir, on the 
lecture visit to New York, Was her 
great Mexican skirt. But perhaps.a bit 
of the style of intellectual excitement 
rubbed pffon Stainer as did the curious 
sense of displacement In wartime 
America with the war so near and yet 
so far, normality and enormity in such 
narrow proximity. 

After gaining his baccalauriat, still 
austerely classical of cdurse, he went to 
Chicago. This was his first real rebel- 
lion against his father who had wanted 
him to go to Yale- “I suspect my father 
did not believe that the midwest really 
existed!" There he discovered un- 
known subjects Uke sociology and also 
encountered science. It would have 
been difficult for an intelligent young 
man io Chicago in the late 1940s not to 
with Fenni lectortog cm iphyslcs and 

Urey on chemistiy. ■ ' - 

Science became a strong but almost 
secret thread that still runs through 
Steiner's Career. His lack of genuine 
creativity Itx mathematics shattered his 
hopes of becoming a s^onttot. to the 
late 19408 science was $tlii physics so 
his mathematical weakness was a deci* 
sive handicap; the biological' revolu- 
tion, lay in the future. But Stetoer s 


that led via The Economist and 
Oppenhcimer's institute to J. D. Cock- 
croft’s Churchill. Second, his empathy 
with science, maybe his sense of its 
inexorable offensive against tradition- 
al literary culture, have continued to 
influence his scholarly work. 

More immediately, however, Stein- 
er faced a difficult choice. Dearly he 
could no longer hope to become a 
scientist but his rebellion had not 
extended to rejection of the family 
expectation that he must become a 
learned man. But learned in what? “1 
didn’t know which direction to go, he 
recalls and adds with maybe disinge- 
nlous modesty: “Probably I still 
don't." His immediate choice as a 
graduate student, for a year at Chicago 
and then at Harvard, was between 
literature and philosophy. He may 
have appeared to choose the former - 
but not really. Steiner’s academic 
career has been spent in the border- 
land between the two disciplines, de- 
veloping a philosophy of languages. 




tion, lay in the future, out rnemer s 
Chicago science was far from being a; 
cul-de-Sac. : ■ v v ■ V' ; ' 

In two senses It shaped his future, 
First, he was established on a network 


studying the relation between the word 
and ethics, between language and the 
arts. 

After Harvard he went to Oxford as 
a Rhodes scholar, an unusual honour 
for a recently naturalized American. 

At this point his father’s old friend 
Namier intervened, to fatal effect. As 
Steiner's field was literature, a college 
like Merton would have been the best 

E lace for the young graduate student, 
ut for Namier BalUol was the only 
college. So to Balliol Steiner wont. 

His Oxford experience was not hap- 
py. No one had told him how to set 
about writing a thesis and he was quite 
unprepared tor the cynical honesty of 
Oxford dons who refused to pocket the 
supervision fee and suggested instead 
that it should be spent on a good dinner 
at The Bear in Woodstock or a play In 
London. Although his thesis was later 
to be remodelled as an important part 
of his second book The Death of 
Tragedy, his viva verged on a show 
trial. His use of references from 
"paperbacked” books was ridiculed; 
he was savagely criticized for not 
knowing the difference between belles 
lettres and literary criticism; In Stein- 
er's still tender memory it seemed as if 
he were being fun out of town, 

But the story had a happy ending. 
Steiner spent the next four years at The 
Econotnht writing on European poli- 
tics. America andscience- ft Incompa- 
rable years in a place which I still 
remember as very donnish". The don- 
nishness was clearly important because 
it was in these years that Steiner began ’ 
work on his first book Tolstoy or 
Dostoevsky. It was also while at The 
Economist that be made his peace with 
Oxford. The unexpected opportunity 
to rewrite his thesis led eventually to 
the congratulatory viva. Tfie stigma of 
the belle lettriste was cast off. 

Another controversy, however, was 
not far oft. After The Economist he 
spent four years in Princeton having 
been headhunted by Oppenhelmer 
after a chilly Interview in which he was 
told that his efforts to write Tolstoy or 
Dostoevsky while working as a jour- 
nalist were “19th century British 
amateurism". It was Oppenheimer 
who recommended him to Cockcroft 
in 1961 when the latter was looking for 
i . a scientifically sensitive humanist for . 
i' ' his new college.' ; t ^ ■■ • i ' 
Steiner rtmejqlrers the early years at i 
Churchill with great affection as a 
“kibbutz adventure”. But these. were 
years of biting controversy. He was 
rejected by (no English faculty and 
never appointed to a university lec- 
tureship. Despite - or ; maVbe because 
of - thp popularity of his lectures and 
his eager desire to move beyond .the- 

. core oTEngllsh lnto comparative liter- 

. ature the breach was complete. Oxford 
may have decided that after aU Steuier, 
;• was not e belle lettriste\ there are some 
in Cambridge ..who remain uncon- 
vinced to this day. • 

The: temptation is. strong tojiass. 
quickly over Steiner's troubles in Cam- 
bridge. Such conflicts of, academic 
: personality are often bitter and some- . 
’ timed petty - rather too common 
. maybe in the Cambridge English faclil- 
•> ty with outbreaks stretching back to L. 
A. Richards add - forward to Frank 
Kermode. In any case Stetoer moved 
to Geneva in 1974 apd his remaining 
link with Cambridge is only, an tei 
■ ExtraordlnaryFeUowat Churchill. Hfs 
academic career has bboqied rather 
: than been 1 blighted, . ; ••• • : ^ 

Both sides can be blamed. Stemer 
' admits that he made miscalculations. 










Quite wrqpgl^le believed that compa- 
rative literature would find an easy 
opening in 1960s Cambridge. He in- 
cautiously used the Eliot lecture to 
develop the polemical argument later 
elaborated in In Bluebeard’s Castle. In 
his 1965 essay “To Civilize our Gentle- 
men" he provocatively wrote of a 
malnlse in literary scholarship. On the 
other side the faculty’s establishment, 
obsessed by the breach with Leavis, 
made no concessions to accommodate 
this combative representative of a 
strange new intellectual species. 

So in a sharp personal sense this 
episode is best regarded as closed. Yet 
the incompatibility of intellectual 
styles it revealed has to be examined in 
any exploration of the life and work of 
Steiner. On the one hand his desire to 
take part in the sharp contest of ideas - 
"eating cactuses" in a memorable 
phrase; an the other the strong oppos- 
ing English tradition of academic geh- 
' tUIty with its puzzling taboos about 
“talking shop". On the one hand 
Steiners unease wilh the inwardness 
and rootedness of English literature’s 
guardians,, their “unconscious, Im- 
memorial intimacy", which may be 
associated however faintly in his mind 
with the chilly atavisms of Blut und 
Boden: on the other their characteriza- 
tion of Steiner as an essayist rather 
than a scholar, clever but not sound to 
adopt the oppressive banalities which 
he finds so offensive. 


work; his sense of the decay of literary 
culture based on the classics, learning 
by heart and received traditions; his 
assault on pornography and his asser- 
tion of the need for reticence, for 
"dictions of silence"; his insights into 
translation as a universal ingredient in 
all acts of comprehension - all this 
detailed work is informed by a control- 
led effort to define the conditions of 
humanism. 

Those who teach literature as, in 
Steiner’s derogatory phrase, “some 
kind of urbane trade, or professional 
routine" do not admire his work . Some 
of his detailed writing on translation 
they grudgingly value out the rest they 
dismiss. The more generous and 
thoughtful offer more measured critic- 
ism. One reviewer of After Babel 
accused Steiner of attempting what 
"only a team of scholars and specialists 
should undertake". Another called it 
“this bad book which is also, alas, a ■ 
classic". 

Both are considerable if back-hand- 
ed compliments. Some say that Steiner 
spreads his knowledge too thinly - . 
Aeschylus one moment, Einstein the 
next. Others say his books are too . 
long, rhetorical prose stalking round 
ana round a few simple themes. . 

But river the years Steiner’s 
academic reputation has slowly 
accumulated. Now the danger may be 
not that he is ignored but that he is 
absorbed. For in an Important sense. 


In a sense Steiner’s life and work is 
an attempt to prove that it is not only 
possible but ' essential to be both 'a 
(public) essayist and a (private) scho- 
lar. For him the two are the twisting 
strands of the rope of a responsible 
humanism. The detachment, even 
amorality, of much scholarship dis- 
turbs him. The contrast between the 
fineness of Anthony Blunt’s aesthetic 
judgement and. the depth of his 
treason, the early cql I a bora tion. of the 
philosopher Martin ; . Heidegger with 
- the Na^, the tension, between Geoirg 
LulcdcS’ Jitgh Intellect and the coarse- 
ness of. tne Communist regime he 
, served in Hungary, all fascinate and 
, dismay Steiner. 

But he has a deeper fean It is that 
professional scholarship Is not only too 
often amoral to its intentions but may 
. also on occasions be immoral- to its 
: ‘ outcomes. A central question to which 
he returns again and again is why do 
• the humanities uot civinze? His image 
of the concentration camp guard relax- 
ing by listening to Schubert or reading 
Rilke has a recurring power. f His 
phrase about the cry to the.poqra 
toaybe seeming more real than the cry 


criticism, "eating cactuses", is 8a 
essential part- of the. Steiner phe- - 
nomenon. For a man thinking and 
writing at the edge, in the cold, in the 
wiqd, the approval of an academic 
establishment at the warm, sheltered ; 
centre is not only unnecessary but 
probably fatal. Steiner cannot come in . . 
from the cold. 

It. is still far too early to offer any . 

. kind of settled assessment of the . 
achievemen L of George Stetoer. When . 
Penguin decided to publish a collection : 
of ms essays and readings from his . 
.books, he rejected the title : “The/ . ' 
*. Essential' Steiner” because be consi- 
dered It an intellectual death sentence. 1 
So George Steiner: A reader, a much 
more provisional title, was chosen 
instead. 

Steiner is still in his mid fifties and 
hard at work, Time enough is left to 
.. him to approach the biggest yet sim-. 
plest question, one that has always . 
been 1 central to western civilization, 
the place of an. acknowledged trans- 
. cenqence in human affairs. Hfs next-' 


bookReqi Presences therefore will try 
to explore the extent to which the critic 
and tne committed reader draw on the 


For in In Bluebeard's Cattle Steiner 
argues that high culture’s abstract 
speculatibii ihay infect-, htiman, con- 
sciousness with an enrtut put of which 
may grow a fascination wjth savagery. 


credit of theology - “on the ultimately 
theological -reinsurance' of; the very 
concept of meatilngfuliiess . without, 
offering in return the collateral of an ' 
avowed faith”. . ... ■ : 

: A thousand years of Talmudic tradi- 
tion Is represented to Steiner’s new- 


Sq the highly educated becpiqa fellow 
traveilera wfth^barbarism. 

. . The same preoccupation infuses his 
more scholarly books, After Babei arid 
On Difficulty. His bhease about the 
attempts . of Paris-based .decoristruc- 
tionisU to ; dethrone the authority of 
the author and to deny the context of a 


agery. preoccupation but so too are the 
fellow fragile' prospects for our civilization; -. 

post-indus trial maybe bat also post-- 1 
ses his Auschwitz;. Whatever the fate of his 
*ei and bobks-and currently they appear in 12 

ut the languages - Steiner, will be remem- 
istruc- bered For this simple thing, a priori’ 
rlty of pled affirmation of a humanist agenda 
xt of a In a time of great human difficulty: . 
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.. .TH^ TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPI^Mhh* yi ^ 


Last month, around 70 or so EEC 
students hoping to become trilingual 
international managers settled down 
to their first taste of British working 
life. 

Whether they are employed by 
IBM, Unilever, a small knitwear 
manufacturer, or charities tike Save 
the Children Fund, in each case the 
students work alongside managers and 
undertake a practical project ofbenefit 
to the organization. 

Past students have achieved a num- 
ber of successes such as Air Call pic's 
Heathrow Business Centre set up as a 
result of Dutch student's overall re- 
search project on its viability. 

For many of the students it will be 
their second experience of an alien 



This is the objective of the unusual 


concept developed by the Ecoles des 
Affaires de Pans - a grande ccole set 
up in 1973 by the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce with three locations, 
France, the UK, and Germany, its 
mission was to offer a three-year 
European management education 
programme in which a year is spent in 
eacn of these countries studying and 
working in the native tongue. 

By the time students reached their 
destinations last month, they will have 
had an introduction to British culture 
nnd undertaken a core programme of 
studies under the aegis of (he Euro- 


pean School of Management, the UK 
base of EAP, local earn a buildii 
Oxford University's University 


■&Z 



lege. 

The studcnls's exposure to British 
culture Is designed (ogive them as wide 
an overview or Britain as possible .,This 
is achieved by visits to over 100 
organizations ranging from banks and 
the Stock Exchange to educational 
institutions and involving travel all 
over the country. 

This is followed by formal tradition- 
al teaching which covers subjects such 
as marketing, finance, management, 
law, economics and computing. Stu- 
dents return to this after they have 
completed their three-month projects. 

However the school is deliberately 
against overemphasizing theory, be- 
lieving that business and management 
is a dynamic process. As a result, 
besides full-time faculty staff, it has a 
.large percentage of part-time lecturers 
Who either have their own businesses 
i or work for well known companies and 
are involved daily In practical manage- 
ment issues, and thus well able to 
;; translate theory into realistic and prac- 
. tical like. 

Even Us UK; director, Mr Kenneth 
Starling, who took over in 1980 after 
having been a part time lecturer is still 
directly Involved in business. He is on 
the board of directors of several small 



The Oxford base of tit ^coles des Affaires de Paris 


Making Europe 
their business 


Patricia Santinelli 
reports on an 
unusual course 
in European 
management 
education 


companies ranging from chemicals, to 


■ *T only accepted the post after it was 
agreed f could continue with some of 
my outside ^interests. 1 find business 
veiy stimulating and creative, aiid first 
id foremost T am a businessman. 


. Sadly the British tradition is still to 
disregard business,' 1 he says; 

Mr Starling adds that he does riot 
believe in the division between theory 
and- — * i -- 
an 


d practice. He says you cannot have 
education syiteqi divorced from tbe 


! .xeftlitjr of Its environment. 


'I-Thw emphasis on translating theory 
into practical ; management is very 



when students start their European 
research project which is continued in 
Germany and finalized in France, 
Recently the EAP added a fourth 
dimension - Asian culture - to its 
programme. At the invitation of the 
Bangkok Chamber of Commerce it 
sent some 15 of its graduates, purely on 
a voluntary basis; to work and live in 
Thailand for three months. 

This proved a success and from July 
or August of this year, the EAP plans 
to. offer this opportunity to all sty- - 
denis, although- not as a formal part of ' 
the programme, 

’ In its. early days, the EAP student 
intake was wholly French but as the 

^{filled its* mission to rpcrolt EE$ 
students , as well as offering equal, 
opportunities :- its female ■ student 
intake IS around 40 per ceht. ; 


towards the school. This is in excess of 
£2 million per annum. 

As Mr Starling points out however, 
UK students have greater problems 
than some of their EEC counterparts 
in financing their course. None are 
eligible for a grant and most have to 
rely on parental help or bank loans 
which are not easily available. 

He dbfcs admit that sending students 
to various parts of the country to 
usually unluiown companies - the 
EAP negotiates the project to match 
students interests and ability - can 
cause problems. 

As this stage students are totally 
responsible for themselves. They are 
the employees of the company and 
have to adhere to Its roles. This can be 
quite difficult because they have to ■ 
leave their peer group and face the 
company's permanent employees who 
are often suspicious of their motives, 
as well as cope with an alien environ- 
ment. 


“The risk is that the students will j ust 

ns is 


~ iuyaiMWIlia VT1A1 

sit there or run for cover and say th IO u 
not the way itis done in their country. 
For this reasons we have strong tiito 
rial and counselling back up service, 1 
Mr Starling says. • . 

However, he adds that EAP regard 
this as a crucial preparation in adanta 

Killill tnr 1.1 . 


L'lTi » i • 1-ivpmn.nuu 111 UUHIME1- 

billtj for international managers, who 


The largest single group of students 
is Still French, arouttdSOpi 


ture ; totally modifies atari agefnent- 
. practice. •*. .- 

i ■ : , . . There fore ■ unlike other 1 - schools 1 
.which have. Opted for throwing multi-;, 
nalional groupB of students together in , 
Otte1ocatlon> to achieve this, .flic HAP 


percent: The 
Is comnosed of 


_ heir future careers, could at very 
little notice be sent anywhere in the 
.world to novel and -strange environ- 
ments;' 


Once students have completed their 


practical projects, they do, npt only 
return to complete their ' studies in 
Oxford but also 1 to start Work 1 on the 


■ has take , the .whole prwxss.a step 
1 farther: It not only etoposefc students to 
their 1 own euliunu differences but im- 


second liar, 

Germans, followed in equafpropor- 
. don: by fte Dutch, British and Irish'. 

: §u?dr’ku^al' h ‘4 V ife ‘n=v« ^ haV '-'° 

amounts to, more than two or three. 

• In fact *— L “*- ‘*— 


i ■: ?f: f - ! B|W&ea ibem.M a group In three totally 

ft - : V ! i- :.Y ■ - dlHjcrcrtt environments. .- •; ' •. ' 

•3 f . ^ 5 •- t best way is tat students 

j : rjj ! .^Iri’wpwjive of their nationality tq fully 


tends 



adepts have. to make- i final 1 pro- 
sentatioh of; theft ■ ptaject 1 ,. but can 
— rs .. choose, the country and Itfogiiaae in 

f to^rad&^S 1 ! ' ^ hcl l they :d 0 it. The prStltion 

1 iSLvSS J*?*? students include* an oral report to a- panel of 

three, only One of whom U a member 
. of the school, the other two are experts ' 
! ,n S’ E artiou lar ;fleld selected. • • 

. Mr Starling points out- that the 
- presentBtion can> hake immediate 


whore language; ability is not adequ 
- ®fd. L Th6 acceptable minimum is at- 


legst two languages.. . . 

To rinSure that- all EEC students 
start at the-' same standard as their 
French counterparts the EAP requires : 
. theih to haveedmpteted a rrUnimuriiof ■ 
two' yeari underaraduBte : studies bi- : 


fore. their a 


.for the student ^ t^ of 


As few shi 


ipplicallOns'are.consldered, 
idenii tend to drop out af . 



,PS.Nr - ero^mfes ^ ^socioto, , 

(although (He lattdr Is acdCptahle; Eut ‘ 
•. whatwe rekliy lpok for ts the Motiva“ ■ 

-I:! '' studlitf.fc^ hare. bebnijcept '811 av 

;Tearert6ble,; level,;.; nrpimd £1C4Q0 l a • 

■m&sgmssstt 
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“J9™ f ^of^portedon Wsresem wim 
cable teleyiSion-Was asked afterwards 
bygone- ofttieexpertsfrOm'Ftench 
radio Whether he Would like a job. 

that there are strong 
ndicatfon* thatcpmpleUon of Its train® 
& n ^ 8C< i? S V t0n & iis diploma ls 


bId H lFr e 5 8ra P^ w’a-GeUan 

E AP graduate Who started his jpb font 


Blazing a trail from 
Togoland to Glasgow 


Olga Wojtas visits Glasgow 
University’s department of adult and 
continuing education 


When Glasgow University appointed 
Lalnge Bown ns director of the 


largest Scottish department of adult 
and continuing education, she be- 


L' - ‘-is . :'-L. ''\--y- r. . ... ■ : ■ •;. 1 


^ nuu otai li|S JU 

yeara.agoand isnoW-rrieirketing 
tor. He. Is hdw helping to brine m other 

. ., a vc j • 'i ■ ; , *,i \r:>. . . . 


came the first women to hold n chnlr 
of adult education in the UK. 

Professor Bown has specialized in 
trallblazlng throughout her life. 
Shortly after the war, she applied for 
a tutor’s post In Trans- Votla-Togo- 
land, as the move towards Independ- 
ence of the countries of the colonial 
empire created on urgent need for 
adult education. 

One official of (he Colonial Office 
was horrified to find a young woman 
applicant, and was unimpressed by 
her work in the Oxford University 
Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, or 
her postgraduate internship with 
Professor Thomas Hodgkin. 

“How do we know, if you’re 
driving through the AfHcan bush to 
your adult education class, and your 
car breaks down, that you won’t 
collapse In hysterics?” he demanded. 

Tr you don't give me the chance, 
neither you nor I will ever find out,” 
replied Lalagc Bown. 


uy the age of 22, she was In charge 
of the 


te extramural programme of an 
African area bigger than Wales. She 
went on to become the first professor 
of extramural studies at Zambia 
University, followed by professorial 
posts In Nigerian universities, where 
she became dean of the education 
faculty of Lagos University. 

She was the first woman to hold a 
chair in adult education In the Com- 
monwealth and had the additional 
distinction of facing the only Com- 
monwealth visiting professor to Bri- 
tain who was British. 

Four years. ago, Professor Bown 
took over the' directorship of the 
Glasgow department which last year 
had enrolments of more than 12,300. 

The department hns found an 
Increase in enrolments for courses 
rather than one-off “taster” lectures, 
with the two types of student coming 
together annually during its populnr 
arts week. Existing students can 
show off their work through exhibi- 
tions of painting and photography 
and a literary competition, with staff 
giving special lectures in the arts. 

“In a society where many people 
have a great more leisure lime than 
before, they have to be encouraged 
for active creativity rather than pas- 
sive square eyes.” 

. The Glasgow department has IS 
hill members of staff and three part 
Ume staff all funded through the 
university’s main budget. University 
adult education in Scotland has 
grown up without fashioning from 
. central government; the departments 
do not nave the ‘’responsible body” 
Status of their counterparts south of 


In breaking down barriers beta* 
the university and the less riw 
taged. 

There arc around 100 sludtd 
currently on the course, which 
primarily intended as an Introd* 
tlon to university study. NoquaHfa 
lions arc needed, and those «h 
achieve two B passes after the ofc 
month programme are formA 
eligible for admission to (betiv 
social science, law and dlvlnltjfaci 
lies. 

“Other people do have nifa 
access schemes, but I don’t think n 
have accepted them officially,” ap 
Professor Bown. “The Idea also tax 
from within the university iMfifc' 
many other places (he extrauri 
department started soraethiq ■ 
and then hoped the university wtdj 
accept It.” 

The course Is backed by Start- . 
Clyde Region, whose sup port k; 
another factor in the depart Utah i 
success. It provides an annual pat; 
of some £82,000, which hinds all b ■ 
•administrative and secretarial i id. ‘ 
The department’s policy Is guided tj i 
a committee which Includes q rep* ‘ 
ol councillors and a senior Start ■ 
dyde official. 

Strathclyde offers bursaries fork ! 
mature students programme to c-' : 
employed applicants who also link- 
areas of priority treatment. Aroundi 1 
quarter of students were support! !. 
last year. {Although one prebba, I 
Professor Bown adds, is that tbenal ■ 
deprived can be dependent vtarti 
who although their addresses trek 
affluent areas, find their huitrt 
unwilling to puy the fees.) j 

But the department Is not nta : 
on its laurels. Only thl& term ite 


launched a continuing educalki { 


the border, attracting funding from 
of Education 


and 


the Department 
science. 

But while 1 the Scots may have felt 
disadvantaged In the past, they have 
; found In the current climate of cuts 
that they have considerably more 
seovlty with their staff In the main- 
stream of the university. ; • 

One reason for the department’s 
success, Pirofessor Bown Relieves, is 
that It; is not seen as an Isolated group, 
but has general acceptance within the 
academic community. ■ , * , 

' . The department is unique jit Scot- 
land f»- running hot ■. only, broad 
contfoulng education; and specialist 
and profeSS tonal studies; but also 
postgraduate training arid research. 
Professor Bown has been keen to 
develop links with African con- 
tinuing education departments, and 
ompng the first students to gain an 
MEd to adult arid continuing eduea- 
• Jt“t. before Christmas was a 


liaison unit, with core funding froa •- 
the UGC. The unit, which « • 
proposed as port of Glasgow’s «■ 
tructuringplan, Is intended tosalw , 
university’s leaching expertise, ; 

than in medicine, to industry, cp» j 
nierco and business. - ■ . ' 

The UGC is providing an Wt to ; 
£60,000 over three years, backedj * 
additional funding from theunl«ij j 
iy, with the unit expected to w 
selfrufllclcnl after five yean. 

It should, says Its newly uPP^J 
senior lecturer, Mr Robin f ' 

based on the Heincken Prints* r 
‘There’s quite a lot of .kwJ 
already, and depRrtmenls have to® ? 
contacts, but we need away tort** 
the parts not already reaChw- 

The unit hopes to back tltojJ I ; 
versity’s policy that the d?jtorwj I 
of adult and continuing edu^J 
should both provide Inform®* 8 
outside bodies on existing tearehj . 
specialism, and also stimulate ffl* 
programmes. . Ti 

|^|p • DsIbVav and • Mffl ' 


Paisley, and rzj 
Connor, who has becn .app^ • . 
lecturer In tlie unit, Intend a* *. 
priority to set up-a'oompaWJ.? 

continuing education tofonMtwijj , 


change “so that if somebody . - 
there’s a Course in the stress anwr ?• : 


say* 


«e ffi 


5.i 


of ; left-handed widgets 
answer Immediately, * 

. . Mr Paisley was formerly a trajj^ L 
officer with GEC Avionics, dewj ! . 


officer with GEC Aytomra, - ; - 
tog course* with university : ag ^ h 
lege lecturers for the; 


o lecturers ior. ro« ‘■“‘71..^ ' 
nagerSf a post which be 
^compSw,andtogrt^ 


member of staff from the centre of 
toutthtiing education In 
.Uni — 


Makerere 


Ijgnnda.; 

jr — -- Boiijr is . particularly 
prrittd of the deportment’s mature 


students orogramme, which she sees 
as one of Its most successful ventures 


manaj 
■ not all 

smaUcampanles.canafTora* 

. Mire Connor has been conduct^ 
research at Paisley CoUt«e (fi ^ 
links between indnstry '• 
toeree arid higher 
thought perhaps consuUanfe y^,; 
research woukT to the mato Wg 
and we were quite surprised 
’ ftie demand was for short ern ffi r- 
. Iri the past, adds Prof^rB^J 
society has expected academte^ 
something for nolhtagi but ,j*Vj 
“have forced people to 


think 

toos? 


legitimate Ways of generating 
from -tbe skftls the university ^ 






THE TfiVtES HI(iti!ER fi6l)C ATIC)N SUPPLEMENT ' li*2.8S 


Ross McKibbin looks at why a mass Marxist movement failed to evolve in Britain 


In 1906 Wemer Sombart published a 
famous essay, Why is there no Social- 
ism in the United Slates, which in 

E ractice asked the question, why is the 
Inited States not like Germany. But 
he might more fruitfully have asked 
why was there no Marxism in Great 
Britain. In fact, the differences be- 
tween Europe and the United States 
were too obvious to allow much of a 

f iroblcm. Britain, however, was simi- 
ar enough to the Continent to make 
the differences more puzzling. 

Yet before the First World War, 
political Marxism's classical moment, 
Britain alone of the major European 
states produced no mass Marxist or 
quasi-Marxist party. Many people did 
actually ask the question, but posed it 
ideologically. Why did British institu- 
tions have such wide legitimacy? Why, 
Schulze-Gaevernitz asked in 1893, 
"does the economic investigator never 
meet that deepseated mistrust which 
makes the German workman regard 
every man in a good coat as an enemy, 
if not a [police] spy"? 

In answering this question I would 
like to suggest that the prospects for, 
Marxism in Britain were undermined 
by received ideological traditions 
which had an historical autonomy of 
their own which worked on British 
class relations in a powerful and com- 
plicated way. 

Walter Bagehot thought that the 


stability of British society was due to 
the deferential nature of Its people. 
Deference was procured by dazzle. 
They “defer to what we may call the 
theatrical show of society . . . The 
climax of the play is the Queen”. There 
can be no douot that by the end of 
Victoria’s reign the Crown was able to 
mobilize a remarkable common senti- 
ment hardly found anywhere else. One 
explanation for this is that the with- 
drawal of the Crown from partisan 
political life was largely complete by 
the end of the nineteenth century; its 
role thereafter was of high ceremonial 
character which was emotionally 
pleasing and politically uncontentious. 

Equally, however, we can argue that 
the monarchy simply exchanged one 
political role for another. By 1900 it 
had apparently become the even- 
banded guarantor of the class-neutral- 
ity of the state, the institution which 
ensured that the rules of the game 
would be followed, This change was 
acceptable to all classes; to the politi- 
cally strong because the Crown un- 
doubtedly was a conservative force; to 
the weak because they had a real 
interest in seeing that the rules were 
followed. 

Either way the change was effected 
with success. Thus in 1910, a Edward 
VII lay dying, the Labour MP Will 
Crooks could tell a south London 
audience that “I feel, and I know, at 
the bottom of my heart that the King is 
the greatest statesman that the world 
possesses at the moment. The King is 
above men, he is above Party; in fact, 
he is father to the lot of us and smiles 
down upon us all”. Crooks' view were 
not universal in the working classes but 
they were representative. A measure 
of this was the readiness with which 
imperial honours were accepted by the 
working classes. From 1914 on the 
Labour movement's path. to honours 
was broad and rosy: earldoms, vis- 
countcies, an infinity of lesser awards. 
This was not class-treachery - for most 
of the recipients no class-choice was 
involved. Honours were a class-neut- 
ral representation of the Idea of the 
nation. 

The monarchy, therefore, endowed 
the social statusi quo with a semi- 
hieratic legitimacy ; parliament clothed 
it with a functional one. By the end of 
the nineteenth, century few doubted 
that a representative parliament was 
the proper focus of working class 
aspirations. The hegemony of pariia- 



Deference and democracy 


The place of parliament in the public 
mind was endlessly reinforced by the 
ceremony of elections and tbe rapid 
growth of the so-called “local parlia- 
ments”. Elections themselves were 
crucial to the official ideology of 
Britain: they were a ritualized^ con- 
firmation of a received form of politic- 
al life. The “vote”, the emphasis upon 
the instrumentality of enfranchtze- 
ment, made it difficult to conceive of 
other forms of political action: alternB- 
lives, like syndicalism, were for most 
simply illegitimate since they could not 
be accommodated within these re- 
ceived forms: 

Elections gained more Ideological 
power, when, like parliament, they 
were assimilated to ''the roles of the 
game". From the earliest, sport and 
elections were related activities: thus 
the introduction Into political dis- 
course of sporting metaphors - “fair 
play”, "below the belt”, A not cricket”, 
l ‘QueensberTy's rules” etc made a 
breach of the conventions additionally 
unthinkable. 

The popularity of local parliaments 
among the aspirant working classes 
reinforced these tendencies and their 
role in the legitimating parliament can 


formalizing its procedures on the basis 
of strict fairness. With some reserve- 
lions, 1 this, like honours, was accept- 
able to the working class'. Thus. Jack 
Lawson, 4 miner and Labour, MP, 
could write of the speaker of the tjouse 
of CommOqs:-' ‘ : 

"Elected by Memberi, with time- 
tested, keenly Scrutinized qualities, 
.. Mr Speaker,: whoever he be. by 
, , name . btnbodles the. hardly won 
liberties of the people even to the 


champjc 
; minorili 


the opposition and the minorities. 
This was parliament very much as It 
wanted to be seen and U is a measure of 
the success of its propagandists that it 
was so seen. 


easily be underrated They meticu- 
lously followed parliamentary proce- 
dure and their debates were often 
reported in the local press. It was in the 
St Pancras parliament, for example, 
that the young Ramsay MacDonald 
learnt his Erskine May, while John 
Hodge, elected a Labour MP in 1906, 
reconled that his experiences “as the 
Speaker of a Parliamentary Debating 
Society” made him “very well ac- 

3 uainted with the forms and proc- 
ures of the House" which stbpped 
him “foiling into errors of form and 
custom which ' created great hilarity, 
amongst the old hands”. 

The parliaments, therefore, encour- 
aged in the working classes a highly 
stylized and derivative politics. Ostro- 
gorski thought the “conventional char- 
acter” of the parliaments “weighs 
heavily” on them: "it lessens their 
value a* Instrument* of political educa- 
tion by accustoming their members to 
play a part". . : 

The politically preponderant classes 
undoubtedly furthered this, partly be- 
' cause a sporting and rhetorical politics 
wgs essential to their own way 01 life. It 
was typical that Baldwin shduld have 
resigned in 1929 because it would have 
been “unsporting" not to have done 
so. Even the private language of the 
Crown was engrossed by the vocabul : 
ary of 0 Fairness on theeve oft he first 
Labour govOriinlent (1924) Lord Ston- 
fordbam said that the king “will be 
interpreting the generai reeling of tbe 
country that,. true to British ideas, the 
Government,: whoever they should be, 
should have a fair chance 1 '. 

. - The effect of all this was twofold. By 
accentuating the play element in poli- 
tics, and the rules of the game, the 
sphere of permissible political action 


was severely circumscribed; and, the 
fact that the rulcs-were (on the whole) 
followed made the need to contem- 
plate alternatives less pressing. A 
playful political discourse was en- 
larged by a stock of vulgar catch- 
phrases which appealed to all classes: 
1( an Englishman's home is his castle". 
“British justice” etc. These had not 
only an obvious individualist political 
implication, but a strong sensation of 
shared rights and immunities. 

By 1914, therefore, the British 
working class was, prinu? facie at least, 
highly conditioned by inherited ideolo- 
gies which emphasized a common 
citizenship, the rides of the gqme and 
the class-neutrality of the major In- 
stitutions of the state. It was, conse- 
quently, perfectly possible for the 
working class to draw a distinction 
between the “interest of labour”, 
which might be aggressively pursued, 
and a received idea of the nation which 
could be accepted uncritically. The 
whole history of the late Victorian and 
Edwardian Labour movement attests 
to this. 

Yet this is only a partial explanation 
for their behaviour. The Bagehot view 
suggests a passive working class and is 
concerned exclusively with its 
socialization. But it gives us no cine to 
ihe behaviour of the “ruling classes” - 
why, for example, admit fairness and 
exclude coercion? - nor any account of 
its consequences. It is arguable, 
however, that the freedom of the 
middle and upper classes to choose one 
political strategy as against another 
was limited by the same ideological 
imperatives as shaped the behaviour of 
the working classes, 

In the first place. If a system acquires 


respect, especially in the South - 
for in the North they possess a good 
deal of that great independence of 
character, determination, coupled 
with real high noble feelings, wnich 
will not brook being treated with 
haughtiness. The Germans have 
less of this. 

Once this stereotype had been 
absorbed into the larger stereotype of 
the nation the state was almost com- 
pelled to withdraw from the field of 
industrial life. While it succeeded in 
defining the conventions of the class 
struggle, it became increasingly sensl- . 
five to charges of class-bias. Since, 
therefore, pny law was worse than no 
law, the 1875 legislation gave tbe trade 
unions a unique freedom of action and 
endowed them with almost archaic 
immunities. That was the only way the 
state could guarantee “fairness*’ in that 
area - the market- where the woridng 
classes were determined "fairness" 
should prevail. 



Queen Victoria: ‘The Germans must 
be very different ...” 


our movement attests 


Civil Society thus promoted its own 
stability by subverting the coercive 
po were of employers. As the refugee 
German, Ernst Dueckershoff noted of 
British industrial relations, the “atti- 
tude adopted In England is what is 
right for one side ]s justifiable for the 
other. Politics are not in question" [my 
Italics]. This definition of politics - 
which excluded labour and capital 
from its sphere - was one the wnole 
Ideology of the British state was de- 
signed to confirm. For this exclusion 
alone permitted a class-neutral state. 

Furthermore, although employers 
were unquestionably weakened by a 
neutral state, they complied with and 
to some extent welcomed its neutral- 
. ify. To Arthur Shadwell, writing at the 
turn . Of the century; this -marked off . 
British employers 'pronr all others. “I 
have: not heard ■, he wrote, "a single 
word in fa tour of trade unions from 
any employer in Germany and Amer- 
ica ... In England 1 have met with no 
such feeling at all”. Employers were as 
Inhibited oy received Ideologies as 
their employees. Whereas most em- 
ployers on the Continent regarded the 
social discipline of the workforce as 
fundamental to the stability of the 
state, most employers in Britain - like 
the political parties - thought the 
reverse. Their “objective" needs, 
greater workshop control, for exam- 
ple, were constantly frustrated by their 
received image of British society. 

We should not, of course, exagger- 
ate their difficulties; a real free-for-all 
in the market could hardly not have 
undermined an agreed definition of 
politics; nonetheless, by adhering to It 
the upper middle classes preserved the 
forms of their hegemony while sacrific- 
ing much of the substance. Like the 
working classes they lived within a 
status-order which eacburaged the 
assertion of rights and enfeebled 
efforts to deny them. 

The growth of a Marxist party in this 
country ; would have- required em- 


the coercive 
s the refugee 


While the "political” classes succeeded 
In confining the working classes to 
institutions they themselves devised, 
they necessarily eliminated a number 
of political possibilities that might 
otherwise have .been open to them. 
They, no more than anyone else, could 
breach the rules of the game - as 
Engels noted in his Introduction to the 
1895 edition pf The Class Struggles in 
France. In the second, the acceptabil- 
ity to all classes of these ideological 


ity to all classes of these ideological 
precepts - ‘Tree bom Englishman” etc 
r have an almost irresistible political 
power to the stereotype of the up- 
standing; no-nonsense British work- 
r liignian simply demanding his proper 
rights. It was ndmisSable even to the 
chief: actor fo Bagehot’s theatrical 
show! . 

In a homiletic letter to her daughter, 
\tiie crown princess of Prussia, Queen 
-Victoria wrote: 

"The Gerinans must be veiy diffe- 
rent from the English (working 
' daffies] and above all mom the 
Scotch.. 1 , But I fear they are, 
from what dear Papa often said, 
and the English even arc in that 



Ramsay Macdonald: St Pancras 
apprenticeship 

ployers to have behaved in a way most 
would not do. The ideological con- 
sequence was a highly, cohesive (tot 
poorly integrated nation: the British 
ideology legitimated both the state and 
the decaying authority of the industrial 
upper middle classes. The political 
consequence was the emergence of a 
party, the Labour Party, which 
accepted the state and its institiutions 
almost without question but which was 
tied to working class organizations 
which would accept no formal disci- 
pline of the market at all. 

As to Bagehot's “deference". It is 
doubtful how far the workforce can be 
called deferential. It “deferred" oqly 
within a system of . politics whqsc 
boundaries largely excluded matters 
upon which the workforce might iaot 
be expeeted to defer. Marxism lost 
both ways: the ideological predomi- 
nance of crown and parliament inhi- 
bited the Idea of rrn alternative political 
system while a libertarian pattern of. 
industrial relations obstructed that 
fear and resentment which . was so 
.characteristic, of \yorkers* attitudes on . 
the continent. 

..... — . • *- 1. 

The author is fellow of St John's 
College, Oxford. 
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Industry builds up a 
new education sector 




American corporations spend huge 
sums of money to train and educate 
employees. Estimates range from $40 
billion upwards, approaching the total 
annual expenditure of the nation's 
four-year and graduate colleges and 
universities. The number of employees 
involved in business-based education 
may equal the total enrolment in those 
same mstitiluons - nearly 8,000,000 
students. Corporate learning Ims be- 
come an absolutely essential part of 
the educational resources of the na- 
tion. 

This vital and expnnding education 
sector is the subject of a report pre- 
pared by Dr Nell P. Euricli under the 
sponsorship of the Carnegie Emulation 
for the Advancement ofTcaching. In 
his recently released study, Dr Eurich 
reveals that the corporate programmes 
increasingly overlap with courses 
offered In colleges and schools. They 
range from remedial English to (he 
PhD., from short-term intensive train- 
ing lo sophisticated high-tech graduate 
research study. And, it’s significant 
that corporate courses are developing 
an academic legitimacy of their own. 
Employees can now get college credit 
as companies negotiate directly with 
higher learning institutions. 


Dr Eurfch’s report features four 
dimensions of the corporate learning 
enterprise* They may be summarized 

"WOUr t-rj TT=r -p ry n r 

• tnhousd educational prolamines:' ' turning education offdute. Eurich’s' 
today there etc a wide range of tra ining study focuses on the need to meet the 

programmes and seminars, being training and retraining needs of work - 
offered in the workplace. They cover a ers in a period of dramatic technologic 
■ variety of topics including a growing ■! change. The report suggests that we 

emphasis on basic skills.- Business must and ways more effectively to 
jeadera lament Ibe fact that employees respond to the educational concerns of 
lack the fundamentals.. In response, . an . “going population. These chal- 
corporationS must teach theif workers lenses cannot be met in piecemeal 
boy to i, communicate and compute. fashion.. ' ■ 

Other inbouse courses range from ' ■ 
computers, ; to management lechni- ■■■■■ 
ques, to sales an^ service, Such train- : '■ 

^SS^erSeSiM ” ^ ' ^ rCes ^ 8cht X> 1 » and cp^ Tabour 
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Eric Robinson on relations between polys and local authorities 

Baring an 
even set 
of teeth 


around the country. Courses can be 
taped for use at the convenience of 
students. 

National Technological University 
represents a merger of corporate ana 
university concerns. Corporations 
needing high-level training for technic- 
al personnel have contributed time and 
resources to launch this institution. 
Distinguished universities have will- 
ingly prepared courses for NTU. This 
non-campus university may provide a 
fresh and imaginative vision of cor- 
porate education. 

The conclusion is dear. Traditional 
schools and colleges no longer have a 
monopoly of education. Corporate 
institutions are operating on the same 
academic turf, and new technologies 
have the power to bypass the class- 
room and the campus. What, then, are 
the implications of this third sector of 
American education? 

First, new corporate courses present 
a challenge of the nation's schools. 
One important lesson from corporate 
education is (hat the quality of public 
education in the United States must be 
strengthened. With more than $130 
billion being spent annually on public 
education in the United States, it is 
unacceptable that corporate America 
is compelled to teach the basic skills. 
Schools must help each student de- 
velop (he ability to communicate effec- 
tively, to compute accurately, and to 
think critically. 

Second, corporate education raises 


at the 
politicians 

Occasionally a councillor or officer 
calls the polytechnic the jewel in the 
crown or a feather in the cap of the 
local authority. More often it is re- 
garded as the cuckoo in the nest or a 
boil on the bottom. 

Almost every polytechnic director 
will testify to the good relations he 
enjoys with the local authority. He is 
wise to do so, but usually this is less 
than the whole truth. The association 
is uneasy and few polytechnics have 
positive, creative relationships with 



city hall or county hall. 

Local authority leaders rarely pay 
tribute to the value and excellence of 


their polytechnics and one wonders 
why they are so anxious to cling on to 
them. They seem to have little pride in 
them but yet to be too proud to let 
them go. 

The polytechnics often seem to 
behave as though the local authority 
connection were a mere constitutional 
formality and an irrelevant one at that. 
They seem to the local authorities to 
acknowledge no local responsibilities 
and to accept a negligible local role. 
Within the local authority education 
system they take for granted a pri- 
vileged position and offer little In 
return. To many local councillors it 
seems that the polytechnics are 
allowed to do ss they please because 
they are an blite. Trus, understand- 
ably, is particularly resented by 
Labour authorities and councillors. 

To the polytechnics, regarding 
themselves as national institutions, the 
local authorities are irrelevant and 
incompetent. To the local authorities 


respects both are right. 

The establishment of the 
polytechnics was boldly experimental. 
However the story of the experiment 
■ In polytechnic government is a rather 
sad one and has not been evaluated. 
The idea of a governing body made up 
of a range of interests managing the 
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polytechnic, subject to reserved pow- 
ers of, the local authority, is sophisti- 
cated and imaginative. A. tentative 1 
Start, with it had been made in some 
colleges in the 1950s. But it acquired a 
new tonn' and a new. significance after 
the 1966 Weaver report on college 
government which with some mod- 
ifications provided the model used for 
thepolytechnics; ... 

The most significant innovation was 
that students, academic and support 
staff were elected as governors and 
academic boards were riven important 
powers. On the academic side the 
system has had significant successes. 
The main failure has been in the 
relationship betweeh the polytechnics 
aqp the. local authorities. After almost 
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; not a bit of it.' The' polytechnics and 
the local authorities have had nb 
national dialogue about its working, 
there is no evaluation of it and no basis 
, . for a pextstep forward. Instead there is 
■a miserable tale bf: years of. ninalinB 
aid petty squabbling about the mimi- 
tiw of management and' administra- 


tion, and the pursuit of demarcation 
disputes. 

Communication between poly- 
technics and their local authorities 
has generally been not in terms of 
educational policy, regional economic 
development or the role of the 
polytechnic in the schools nnd college 
systems. It has been about who decides 
the grading of deputy caretakers , the 
suppliers for the refectory and the 
cleaning of the windows. A lender of a 
large local authority several years ugo 
expressed to me his frustration ni being 
unable to control n polytechnic's poli- 
cy. “But at least I can stop them em- 
ploying more clerks in their library," 
was his consolation and his revenge. 

These difficulties were aggravated in 
the early 1970s by the reorganization 
of local government and the effect of 
the Bains report which advocated 
corporate management of local au- 
thorities, During the formative years 
of the polytechnics local authorities 
were wrestling with new problems and 
trying to introduce management sys- 
tems almost totally, so far as the 
polytechnics were concerned, incom- 
patible with the articles of govern- 
ment. So far as I am aware nobody has 
attempted to reconcile the Bains rc- 

§ ort with the Weaver report, perhaps 
ecause It is impossible. 

In the one, all officers of the local 
authority are in a management line 
responsible to the chief executive. In 
the other polytechnic directors, who 
are in law local authority officers, arc 
responsible to their governors, of 
whom they are one. 

Both Weaver and Bains weakened 
the position of the chief education 
officer. Nobody has envied the lot of 
local authority chief education officers 
during the past decade. Many educa- 
tionists identify the undermining of 
that of their educa- 
tion committees as a major factor In 
the deterioration of our education 


deni was made. Others claim b 
legislation (eg on employmeMpnJ' 
turn) and financial ensis hnveW 
dated the deni. 

Those local authorities who ; 
this way on putting their headib* 
sand are playing the game oft bo* w 
wish to end local authority pait)£ • 
tmn in higher education. PofiSS 
cannot he run like evening inE* ' 
the sewage works. 

The oilier difficulty Is that a? 
Weaver concept had some flaws Ik ’ 
most fundamental of these h Unit: 
local nulhorilies retained «mi : 


management but no control of afal 
they could legitimately Intenwi* 
meuns hut not ends. Tneycoddat' 
things from happening but they cal' 
not make things happen. 

It should not be assumed thni 
review of polytechnic govern 
must consist merely of a further refo • 
lions of local authority control. V 
more likely basis for a new dealnd 
be for the polytechnics to yield p* 
powers of overall policy in erring : 
for greater managerial autonomy. ■ 

To many the problem of polyuria 
and local authority relattoc&p i • 
intractable and all that remain! bi 
sever tho link. But there are sins , 


being among the Instruments of that 
decline. Among both chief education 
officers and polytechnic directors 
there is n high casually rate. It is a 
tragedy that so often they have not 
worked together effectively as allies 
and that there has been little contact 
between their respective natlonul 
organizations. 

non of improved 
relations is a national review oF the 
arrangements for polytechnic govern- 
ment. This will not be easy because the 
perceptions oftlie problem by the two 
JHJC® 80 d fforent. The local author- 
itles believe the polytechnics hove for 

hfnt ,u !° n W The polytechnics 
think the authorities meddle in things 
they do no* understand. 8 

J V K rt I fr P m J he problems of gco- 
SgttJ described last 
week there are.two basic difficulties. 

authori ty Msocin- 
tions accepted a deal about coUe&o 

Oovemmontfn 

of the individual 
authorities ; have never accepted lti 
many of them do not understand it and 

nst - sssm u d ° no ^»"ve 



Mate agendes and regional fcsSoda- 
Uens that accredit traditional higher 
education. At present, 1 18 such institu- 
tions have been identified. • > 


uons have been Identified. - ' “», a »nger « that 

If re! degree prarammes. i ' -kvi 


• The satellite university: the newest 
corparate college entry- the National 
Te^ologM ^University & de- 
scribed by Dr Eurich as the space-age 
model for, thO' future. ,hfTU Operate 
from a central office In Forst Collins, 
Colorado. No traditional campus is 
needed. There' arc no residency re^ 
quirements. Instruction at NTU will go 
by satellite to corporate classrboms 


epee. The 


jriuecrioM - but 
ttjieir,ihddisefld- 
rliaibns, or the 


i' nrr ua'MnMl ■ j-J. 


: and stre 
■ undei’sfai 


As.;; ye Seet'to 
irgency ,pf corpo- 



arguments to the contrary, tnui 
which I have already attempted k 
expound. And there are often, 

Both the polytechnics and tfaelod 
authorities are desperately in uedif - 
friends and allies. The very (dike ; 
of local government is at risk. Ik ; 
Manpower Services Commits)* i * ■ 
making inroads into local coolroid ] 
non-advanced further educatk* id 
the sccondaiy schools. If local pi» ' 
ment loses higher education itscatf ! 
of the rest of education could qrt ; 
bo lost by esenlutlon.nie local m j 
itles need the polytechnics.' • i ’ 

The polytechnics cavil at » 
lions, most of them pelt jr retro tou 
fiindamcntol, nssodated wiitaMw ;■ 
thority control. Blit are they wt fa ; . 
the grass is greener on fte otaws« = 
nnd that democracy cannot beraftf [ n 
work? Tlic recent experiences «« 
universities must surely persuwWJ 
the most naive of us that a prwp* 
complete freedom is a chilaisn . . 
Tile alternative to local i ; 
quango control, In wbicn *. • 
polytechnics would lose !r Ju 
ndvnntuge they have over in#n» ■' 
shies - that of democratic agr - 
ability. Control by ih® . 
Advisory Body, the Unlvoidwwj* «!■•. 
Commission? Who will opt Mg} { . 
those without first rending me*» • . 
prim? . . ... i. r • 

In the political , liur, y 
iwly technics need allies andthc*^ j*. 
would pul their trusi in theposw 
of an alliance with the '{■ ' 

invito rebuff or cannibal Ism. ijj'n ;. : - 
slhllity of uniting local nuthem ■ K- 
public sector higher ■ ediwiwfl. 
torests in tho formulation ot apu" [;■ 
rationalization and coherent £. 
should bo explored wilji sorrtcutpv 
The initiative should be 
professionals - ncadcntlcs and vsv t jr. ■ 
tlonists. 

I would like to sec - 

the Society of Education f 

Standing Conference of i\ 

dpais and the Committee m 
of Polytechnics who fe 1 

responsible hi^ier edacati^. ^ g 
accompanied by mtade** 
Department of EducaHon « | 
ce, the National Advisory » 
the ; Council for National AWj; | 
Awards or apy 
bureaucracy, sent to^a 1. 

for a month. They ehjfijJSp | 


plan for a politically wjWjSbw'g 
devolved government of ■ P ■ i 

their taoth into, 


chance of them putting their 
us. • 

Next wwkt the Council ft* 1 
Academic Awards 


The author is director of 
Polytechnic. 
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BRITAIN’S BEGINNINGS 3: Michael Alexander explains why Anglo-Saxon remain unpopular 

Allowing Alfred’s cakes to burn 


The Dark Ages is a term which has 
faded with the Enlightenment; they 
are dark because we are incurious 
about them rather tjian because those 
who lived between the fall of Rome 
and the Carolingian or some later 
Renaissance were benighted. At en- 
lightened Cambridge, Anglo-Saxon 
was excluded from the English degree 
and it was ultimately from Cambridge 
that emanated that sneer at Anglo- 
Saxon of which I first became aware at 
school. 

At Downside, an academically 
ambitious school in 1959, Oxford En- 
glish was regarded as hopelessly 
second best, and my Oxford “place” as 
a poor consolation for having missed 
the Downing scholarship. “You'll have 
to do Anglo-Saxon, ot course," said 
more in sorrow than in anger, was my 
farewell from more than one of my 
English masters - its study was to be a 
kind of amende for reprobation, for 


having let everyone down. 

At Oxford, too, Anglo-Saxon was 
unpopular (witness Kingsley Amis’s 


poem “Beowulf”), defiantly so with 
modernists, and darkly so with many 
dons. For dons have since then de- 
moted it everywhere where it had been 
major or compulsory to a minor or 
optional place. 

It went hard with Anglo-Saxonists 
throughout the land in those days. 
Some struck their literary colours and 
became lineuisticians; others dug in 
deeper; still others found that even 
their fellow mediaevalists disliked 
them. I remember hearing A. Talbot 
Donaldson, one of the best Chauce- 
rians in the United States, say in 1967 
that he would never permit the 
appointment of anyone to the chair of 
Anglo-Saxon that had at long last been 


i at long last been 
vacated at the distinguished university 
where he was tnen department 
chairman. 


The subject owes some of its decline 
to the odium its pedantry attracted; 
though many of its professional stu- 
dents are intelligent scholars, it is now 
something of an intellectual back- 
water, and its tradition is threatened, 
not least by its own lack of self- 
criticism. 

The ancestral role accorded to 
Anglo-Saxon in the study of English 
literature was the product of cultural 
forces in the later nineteenth century 


rian “national” Interest In these origins 
goes back to the Reformation, but it 
was the desire to make English a 
“scientific” and rigorous subject, like 
classics, which brought in the bracing 
discipline of philology. It was 
claimed not oniv that the study of 
literature should be rooted in lan- 
guage, but that Old English literature 
was ancestral to our modern literature 


ble; appearances suggest that the Con- 
quest effected a literary disinheri- 
tance, even if the language itself 
eventually regained the honour of 
being written and read, in a bastard 
form. Old English poetry, which ex- 


believe that line 1,305 suggested the 
title for Auden's Paid On Both Sides ; 
otherwise we have to go to Tolkien. 

The qualities of Beowulfinhere in its 
poetry, its language and versification, 
the management of its story, and its 
overall pattern and significance. Its 
historical value, the light it casts on 
Anglo-Saxon society and history, is 
extremely general (its composition has 
been dated from the seventh to the 
eleventh centuries and variously lo- 
cated). 

The value of Beowulf is literary 
indeed; I owe my interest in it to Ezra 
Pound's unacademic Seafarer and not 
to Old English at Oxford, where 
(however good the higher scholarship 
may have been) I was not well taught. 
The human context and significance of 
Old English were neglected in favour of 
a parroted crib-ana-gobbet accuracy. 
There was little effort to convey the 
considerable romance of the subject, 
or the histoiy of Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land. the intellectual culture and art of 






zabeth's day, has much less to do with 
old English heroic poetry than the 
common term "alliterative'' may sug- 
gest. . 

Nor does the philological afterglow, 
the revivals and reflections of aide and 
Old English which enrich our literature 
from Chattefton to Geoffrey Hill, 
count as a posterity. Modern English 
itself grew out of old English of course, 
and the history of our language is a 
worthwhile study, dow' rather neg- 
lected. But it Is . founded on the 
examination not of the exbeptionai but 
of the average in literary life. So the 
study Qf Greek; Latin, ■ French or 
Italian literature, with due attention to 
the original language, would seem just 
as gcxid apreparatiqn for the study of 
modern English language and litera- 
ture as that of old Engflsbf 

This is not to' waive the claims of 
Beowulf to artistic, excellence and 
Human profundity. I. had do academic 
motive when L began translating it into 
modern English verpe; it has attracted . 
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which might have been non existent. 

There was nothing like James 
Campbell's The Anglo-Saxons 
(Phaidon, 1982). The texts in Sweet's 
Render had no context, just as the table 
of sound changes in Sweet's Primer 
had no explanation. Marooned in its 
no-history. Its heroes mattered as little 
as the Balbus who, much earlier in my 
education, had built a wall, and its 
achievement as little as the wooden 
wails by which Athens had once been 
defended. And, although Greek and 
Latin sentences are unattractive, it 
scarcely needs saying that there is 
eventually a superabundant intrinsic, 
as well as ancestral, interest in classical 





ity, are the basis of our written inheri- 
tance. 

They were so for King Alfred him- 
self in his vernacular educational prog- 
ramme for the sons of the free-born 
laity, announced in his preface to the 
translation of Gregory's Cura Pastor- 
alls. Without Alfred's own desire for 
wisdom, there would have been no 
programme of translating “the books 
most needful for all men to know'' into 
Ehgtish, and no premium oh the 
vernacular. Without Alfred, no Wes- 
sex, no Chronicle, a different “Eng- 
land"; maybe no monastic renewal, no 
poetry manuscripts. The urgency of 
this connection between letters and a 
greater humanity was not vitally com- 
municated in the North Wessex of 1959 


My historian friends at Oxford 


philosophy, history, science, politics --VtV - fit: i y. •. •. : .’Sfti. : I 

and literature, which, with Christian- .r;-V '■ 

itv. are the basis of our written inheri- I aV&;\ j "fVv i .. _.r‘ ‘ ■■ ... • 


Illuminated manuscript: St Dunstau at the feet of Christ 


before 597; the Word was brought to 
the heathen of Northumbria by an 
Italian, Paulinus, who became the first 
Archbishop of York; the first English 
bishop was ithamar of Rochester, 644. 

My education was (like Bede's) 
entrusted to Benedictine monks, some . 
of whom must have had a truer sense of 
the history of the centuries often 
named after them. Old boys of Down- 
side were indeed made life members of 
St Gregory’s Society, and known as 
Old Gregorians. 

Yet I remember hearing nothing 
about “the Benedictine centuries” 


beyond the foundation story of Greg- 
ory seelngthe slave boys in the market 
place in Rome: non sunt Angii sed 
angeli. (In the Anglo-Saxon volume of 


market 
i gJI sed 


TTic discontinuity effected by 1066 is 
not so evident in English history, 
which (unlike English Literature ex- 
cept for the Chronicle ) continued into 
1067 and 1068. But my impression is 
that Sellar and Yeatman's 1066 And 
All That is now an optimistic view of 
what every English schoolboy knows 
of Eggfilth and Co.. ' 

One reason for this increased indif- 
ference to our. remoter national herit- 
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age Is the virtual disestabUshmbnt of 

the Church of England and the increas- 
ing irrelevance, (in England) of the 
Reformation. A sense of national 
pride (such as Sir Keith Joseph de- 
siderates in our schools) used to be 
mystically associated with clifls and the 
Navy (founded by Alfred, of course); 
it was anti-continental in emphasis. 

In Elizabeth's day the Church of 
England's scholars set' out ,to find s 
non-Roman church; in Anglo-Saxon 
England add; seekipg, they found it. . 
Aetmci waO found to hold Anglican 
views on the Eucharist. The- under- 
standable devotion of Anglo-Saxon 
England to the Pope, to Romo, arid to i 
Mary was igno^. (The Pre^yteriaji 
church la Scotland had less difficulty lit 
finding a non-Roman past,). 

I have noticed two recent hangovers 
from the act of forgetting involvwi In 
the 'foundation, of Church . of Eng- 

land. The Btshopof Norwich in a letter 
to The Time? proudk advised the Pope r 


the Oxford History of England Sir 
Frank Stenton sees no reason to disbe- 
lieve this story; by which the Church in 
England, -like the Holy, . Roman, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church Itself, 
was founded upon a pun.) 

As a schoolboy I was enough of a 
prey to pletas to take Gregory as my 
confirmation name. Members of the 
monastic community took such names 
as Austin, Theodore, Cuthbert, 
Aldhelm, Bede, Aidan, wulstan, even 
Coeifrid. The school’s headmaster 
was, appropriately, Wilfred. 

Yet the achievement of Augustine 
and his followers, the conversion and 


OliU Ilia iUIIWVT Wia. MIW 

education of England (with more than 
a little help 1 from the ; Irish V was nbf ■. 
made anything Of. Nor was England's ' 
education iw Theodore, riot its 
reeducation (n English, after Alfred 
and again after Dunstan. I 

Perhaps these truths were held to be 
self-evident in a school which prayed . 
for the conveision of England, with i a 
fine catholic confidence, the school a . 


teaching of the history of the Reforma- 
tion period was entrusted to an Angli- 
can layman, who did hot endorse Ore 


hundreds" of translators; Including 
Tennyson (five lines) and Mortis. But it 
Is ?mall beer besides the Iliad , and has 
less bearing on our literature than say 
Orlando Futipso. Gredt pa if is and 
was, it cannot, be shown, .to.. IteYe 
influenced even old English poetry. I 


^ntherS^iSyislt hereto, 
remember that there had been; f ree 
, .English WshojraSttHeCounrilof Arles 
in W And the last Archbishop of 

. York said on (election that Chmaan- 
1 Itv had first come to the, North of 
. England .from jHe Celfio cHUrch,^ 
Alas, in the year were np 

‘ n nit? ... all- nn f hrififfan AnBti' 


view of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries once put forward, by Cardinal 
GsSQUCt* I ‘ * ■ 

No, the key fact in English history, 
from the point of view of Downside s • 
monastic Community; 1 Urns that some 
Englishmen, bad kept (he faith, and 
(hat the English Benedictine Congrega- 
tion in particular hid: continued In 
Unbroken succession front Augustine 
of. Canterbury onwards through penal 
tiiiies lo emancipation' down to 'the 
present (aid' now to Cardinal Hume) _ 
vAi, at on£ time In the seventeflnth 
century, one surviving monk. 

. Pride was taken hi the recusant 
Catholic gentry from whose ranks the 
monks had come. 1 But of the achieve- 
ments of Theodore, Cuthbert, Wipnd, ; _ 
Boniface or Dunstan I remained ignor- 


ant. I certainly never heard the name 
of Aelfric. Literature began with 
Chaucer. (It occure to me that this 
communal amnesia may have some 
connection with the exile from Down- 
side to Cambridge of the historian of 
monasticism, Dom David Knowles, 

.- who did not approve of Benedictines 
running a public school.) 

In any case, when I was asked back 
.some years later to speak to the 
school's intellectual spdety and prop- 
osed an Anglo-Saxon topic, it was 
smartly rejected as of no conceivable 
interest to Downside boys by the 
president, a distinguished metaphysi- 
cian, Dom IUtyd Trethowan. 

But leaving aside the misconcep- 
tions of Anglican bishops and the 
modesty of the Mack monies, .why is It 
that the general reader’s awareness of 
pre-Conquest England is at such a low 
ebb? In the last century boys were 
called Alfred, statues were put up to 
Alfred, and Tennyson translated The 
Battle of Brunahburh. Itwasthe age of 
philology, of patriotic pietas, of roots 
recovered, of Hopkins, Barnes, Mor- 
ris, Doughty, of yeomen at the bottom 
of the garden, finally of Chesterton's 
“Ballad of the White Horse". Even 
Karl Marx called one of his children 

I^otnow, despite Tolkien. I teach an 
option course, in Old English; an initial 
quiz -always reveals ‘ignorance about 
toe 'seqparum of Ramans, Britons, 
Saxons and VikCdgs,, as about much 
el Sc. Is it that the foundation of 
England and its survival ns an entity, 
Christian or otherwise. Is of little 
interest? Perhaps chronology, history, 
the past itself, are of little interest and 
we can reconstruct them according to. 
taste or theoiy. 

Amnesia is progressive the further 
back we go: the Industrial Revolution, 
the Enlightenment, the Reformation, 
the Conquest, each has fractured some 
continuities; as the Saxon Conquest 
dispossessed the Britons. There is a 
market for history books, but It seems 
clear that history as a popular' posses- 
sion, a source of examples* as slory-^ as 
it is Involved in Pound's later Cantos or 
In Little Oiddlng - has faded, -at least 
from , higher educational conscious- 
' rtess. ' v 

• History still has its uses,- even in 
peacetime: there Is Marxist history; 
and la the United States there is, or 
was, herstary. But partial exceptions 
prove the general rule* 

Thereto now no sense^ of England as. 
beginning with Alfred; that other 
champion of another -Independence, 
Henry.VJXI, lathe, first. familiar, figure. 


They have crumbled in the drought of 
criticism as if they had never been . Bui 
the reason the story of Alfred burning 
the cakes has been forgotten is not that 
it is post-Conqucst and folklorique, 
but that we hove forgotten what it was 
that Alfred was thinking about while 
he was supposed to be watching the 
cokes. 

The scrappincss of the evidence and 
the scepticism of scholars is one reason 
why we have lost these ancestors. 
Archaeology is mostly broken pots and 
hairpins, and even Schliemann's 
“Mask or Agamemnon" and the Sut- 
ton Hoo ship burial, dramatic as tbey 
were, require interpretation. 

I spent the mornings of some months 
In early 1968 in the British Museum 
prepan ng to translate Beomttf (on the 
view that a great poem Is a great 
modem poem). Taking a break tolook 
at the Sutton Hoo material in the 
Edward VII gallery, 1 noticed a man 
and a young woman having some 
difficulty in closing up the glass door of 
a large exhibition case. 

I lent a hand in shutting the door, 
but when I saw what was Inside I asked ' 
.if we could open It again. It was the 
Sutton Hoo lyre. (In the burial moufid 
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reconstructed, was for years exhibited 
as the Sutton Hoo harp; poetry often 
represents the scop as reciting to -the: 
harp. Recently, however, the physical 
evidence had been reinterpreted and 
the instrument reconstructed as a lyre, ■' 
similar to that which King David is 1 
shown playing in a famous Anglo- 
Saxon miniature.) 

The case-closers turned out to be 
Rupert Bruce-Mitford, keeper of 
mediaeval and later antiquities, and 
bis daughter Myrtle. 1 asked if I could 
handle the lyre, explaining that I was 
trying to translate Beowulf Into mod- 
ern verse. They humoured me, though 
I had to tel! Myrtle, before uttering 
Htvaet a nd smiting, that I couldn't play 
any stringed instrument. 

She was the musician who bad seen 
that the physical evidence had been 
misconstrued and that the harp was 
unplayable as well as implausible. 
Thus the harp became a lyre. (The 
Sutton Hoo stag which was long exhi- 
bited mounted on the sceptre, is now 
on top of the standard. The sceptre - 
itself was for some time shown as a 
ceremonial whetstone.) 

Anglo-Saxon sometimes seems- a * 
ddbrls of interpretanda surrounded by 
lacunae. The texts of Beowulf -wad. of 
the Exeter Book poems are damaged. ' 
These valuable poems occur in unique 
manuscripts themselves copied into 
West Saxon from much earlier versions 
thought lo be Anglian. If the texts 
themselves are damaged, their con- 
texts are largely absent. 

In much Anglo-Saxon writing and 
history, it is easier to disprove others* 
interpretations than to establish the 
probable. That is why. the Anglo- 
Saxon volume of the Oxford History of 
English Literature has never appeared. 
So little can be proved about (he 
poetry, and it Is hard to care so much 
about the prOse. As Gregory the Great 
said in praise of Doubting Thomas, 

. scepticism to a condition of mi th; but it 
can degenerate Into a merely negative 
altitude. 

-What: to required of professional 
scholars who wish to present Anglo- 
Saxon to non-specialists to (apart from 


What has happened to Alfred's cakes' 
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mumcative 'creativity and rigorous 
scruple flits .away from the light. 

The author is senior lecturer in English 
studies at the University of Stirling 
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lines the I nninH Mach tnrnc unlikely ob ects into visual epitome of motion. Hut “I-tix- adniinilinn fi 


Hugh Canning 
outlines the 
Royal Academy 
of Music’s 
‘Tippett Week’ 


When young people 
‘turn on to Tippett’ 
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Among the many musical anniversar- 
ies enjoying special attention this 
European Music Year - Bach, Handel 
and Scarlatti, Heinrich SchQtz and 
Alban Berg - possibly the most worthy 
of celebration is the eightieth birthday 
of Sir Michael Tippett. It has been 
gratifying to note the growing acclaim 
he has won for his music in the United 
Stales - where he spent his actual 
birthday on January 2 - to witness the 
week-long mini-festival of his most 
significant orchestral and choral works 
in London last month and to anticipate 
perhaps the most concentrated series 
of performances, mastor-ciasses and 
lectures built around his creative out- 
put at the Royal Academy of Music 
from February 20- March i. “Tippett 
Week" will not only embrace the 
second production of Meirion Bowen's 
orchestral reduction of The Knot Gar- 
den, but the large-scale orchestral 
works and A Child of Our Time - the 
oratorio which put Tippett on the 
musical map - and, according to the 
series' artistic director, Nicholas 
Cleobury, "almost all the chamber 
works." 

Cleobury Is principal opera conduc- 
tor at the Academy - where he has 
supervised excellent performances of 
Monteverdi, Tchaikovsky and Kurt 
Weill - and the idea for the Tippett 
bean-feast came to him after the 
success of a residency by the Polish 
composer, Witold LutosJawski. 

"well, Tippett seemed the obvious 
choice after Lutoslawski - there is 
enough orchestral music to keep the 

forces) arid I would* like* to see ' *a 
featured composer become an annual 
event here.” 

Contemporary music, he says, is 
given very short shrift in the building: 
In general, modem music Is regarded 
! as a leper colony ’here’’. , Cleobury 
Mpca that saturation with Tippett may 
well improve riuHteta. ,• r 
; • . I suggested that Tippett w*s perhaps 
not , the most 1 Uncompromising . voice 
. iffl agios ble among contemporary oom- 
" posers; that his musio was really quite 
/. accessible. Cteobufy accepts that , A 
. Child of our Time represents 1 the . 

: S? m P oscr most popular - arid 
Tippett deliberately 1 set out to write a 
popular choral work with the negro 
^tuals doing duty for the chorales in 
• t models - but insists 

- that he_is impossible to pin dawn, an 
artist of Protean agility in the last two 
oecades and ; one who can ’ wander, 
through spundwprids of quite different' - 
' with complete naturalness: 

the harsh contours of his'most recent 
opera The Ice-Break, probably his 
least durable work for the Stage, can 
give way to the lyrical expansiveness of 
the glorious Triple Concerto. 

Butisn't Tippett’s musiegoing toput 

- 1 ; great pressure an the stuaent players . 
..ajid sinMre^CIflobimr is dearly opft- 

|. professional ' invoWc tnent.’Thij Uposi*; 

opem student 

' ? - ■ j jo demanding i that - the' 


Piano Sonata, have been brought in 
from outside. "It makes sense because 
Marcia Crayford, Roger Chase and 
Chris van Kampen know the concerto 
well - they've played it with the 
London Sinfonietta - and those solo 
parts are fiendish. And Paul Crossley, 
who has spent months working on the 
sonata, felt that it was beyond the 
powers of even the most talented 
student in the time available." 

Sir Michael himself will be on hand 
to conduct the concerto with the RAM 
Sinfonia on Wednesday 27th and 
doubtless also to attend and observe at 
other events. His great powers of 
communication have lately won over 
the hearts and minds of young people - 
In the States they wear "Turn on to 
Tippett" T-shirts - so his live encoun- 
ter with the Academy's students and 
(heir confrontation with his creativity 
should produce the requisite sparks. 
As Cleobury concludes: "this week of 
Tippett's music seems absolutely self- 
evident. We simply had to do it." 

Details of events: 

The Knot Garden, conducted by 
Cleobury and produced by David 
William opens on February 20 at the 
Sir Jack Lyons Theatre, with repeat 
performances on Friday 22 and Mon- 
day 25. Tickets are likely to be at a 


David Mach turns unlikely objects into 
sculpture. A few years ago, he made a 
life size replica Rolls Royce out of 
remaindered books. Since then he has 
produced reclining nudes “carved" out 
of yellow page directories, figures 
“modelled" in liquids contained in 
bottles, and most notoriously his 
Polaris Submarine made out of 6,000 
tyres and exhibited at the Hayward's 
British Sculpture Show in 1983. His 
most recent work was unveiled at 
Oxford’s Museum of Modem Art last 
Sunday. 

When I talked with Mach, he was 
working on “Foxtrot", a huge sphere 
layered with shoes, soles facing out- 
wards. Despite its monumental size, 
the piece is slyly humorous, suggesting 
a diagram of feet positions from one of 
those old teach-yourself dance manu- 
als. Mach [ikes to use “impure" ma- 
terials, objects which have a definite 
character he can work with or against: 
“Visually and physically, I use a ma- 
terial with its own intrinsic messages. 
At the same time, 1 want to create 
work that is solid and heavv, that is 
about shape and mass, which is very 
sculptural. It’s also about movement. 
Mach uses his shoes to .construct a 


visual epitome of motion, hut “Fox- 
Hot" is also rather disturbing, implying 
a thousand trnpped, inverted bodies 
crushed within a globe. 

Mach is careful to distance himself 
from modernist sculptural traditions. 
Although in using everyday materials 
he resembles Carl Andre, (whose 
bricks caused one of the Tate's fumous 
scandals) the similarity ends (here. 
While Andre is chiefly concerned with 
the formal properties of sculpture, 
pure shape or texture, Mach is fuscin- 
ated by the suggestive potential of 
things. Andre's bricks ure unucMlic- 
tized, cordoned off as "url"; Mach 
deliberately maintains a link between 
his objects' original rule and the part 
they play in his sculpture. His work 
feeds on association: “I find now that 1 
can't use pure materials; 1 haven't got 
any ideas for wood or steel, for things 
that don't have a really strong charac- 
ter, like a book or a shoe . . .Despite 
Ms reluctance to acknowledge "influ- 
ence'’, Mach concedes a surprising 
debt to Henry Moore: “I lielieve in 
truth to materials, just like Moore. 
You don’t take something and hack it 
into a shape that doesn't suit it.” 
Mach also admits to a sneaking 


WZk 


admiration for the surrealists Hit,*, 
creations, after all, ore 


l‘W2 Hut while the surrealhTJ' 
rounded their work with a delibeS 
(aid rather pompous) aura ofmvsS 
Mach insists on his own work’s H 
bility: “When you use consumer 
tcrials. you draw directly onacomto 
environment. These materials W . 
down a lot of burners, cspedaUvfa 

|Koplc who don’t usually go I? ^ 

Mach is one of Crnig Raine's-M* 
lians", turning the usual into fc 
extraordinary, His sculpture prorijn • 
visual equivalents to metaphor, fc 
ing marine associations in tyres ao « 
curves in the fold or a maW 
physical presences in hair filled*? 
bottles. Definitely o Martian mA * 
visiting. 

Andrew Graham-Dim J"; 

“Towards a Landscape: sculptmh T 
David Mach" tv at the Musan i 
Modern Art, Oxford until April l •''' 
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lunchtime senes of chamber Concerts 
featuring the four string quartets 
^gru^2^^and MarchJT the 

ChUd of Our Time (February 28, 7.30) 
and, of course, the personal appear- 
ance of the composer on February 27. 


1 Events | 

Continuing exhibitions: 

To Feb ruary 22. Queen's Building, Uni-. 

by.Nkho-. 


1*^’ 


Museum, 

UMventtypTBath. Himalayan, Rainbow: 
a Nepalese textile tradition. 

To March 1. Library GaBere.Unlreni. 

Johnson. 

To March 2. Hatton Gallery, Uotvmt- 
fladnen paint- 

ina, drawls, sculpture 1959-84. • 

s n“ b A ury S en, |* i: V" 1 - 

Concerts:. : ! 

JV>nlght: Faculty of Music, University of 
Maupwrter. Uodaay String . Quartet: 
Haydn. Tippett, Mozart.* . 


David Mach with “Foxtrot”. 

e,£KL w « 2 s 

by 

February 22. Arts Centre, University 
°f WanriA..L°hdon Sinfonietta. Mm- 
: amen s Des -Canyons aiix Etojles. This 
bp performed also In Durham 
. Cathedral on March I.. 

* wsMiajK 

semble with Leonard FriedmanYconduo- 
tor director and solo vlollnj: programme 
includes three Items by Malcolm Wil- 
Ua PJt° n i Visiting professor of music. 

^ March 2. Parish Church, Kln^rton. 
Kingston Polytechnic choir andxjrChM- 
wa: Smetana,- Rachmaninov, Dvoffik. 
Borodin..- • 1 

' 9 re ? 1 Hall, UiOversHy of 

Exeter, Benjamin Ijixon (baritone) 
accompanied by DavMWUIIao^ n 

Other events: 


PH6mlMW» 


Not the whole story 

f n °£SJ ^ ptallni “ is don ° fails lo convey this “omcriiw* cj 
w-^SS" 10 .* /CiLj and 80 w "'ticd Renoir, not liolped by the slngnbdf 
outrid? RmSh wf ' M to the r w il r,d t unrewarding lex? or the accomp«j«j 
Q . S uatalugua. iJc that ax It nw&wg 

FvoJv^kfn ® pleasure to behold, from hligg 

Htht“ SilldS? drenched in works, where the innuoDMofOwW 
sunugm, children dressed In velvet and (Ilather With A Griffon) or Delw® 

cMovL each 8 lovQ - M0 s <i" ovcrwliclmlng, to the W- 

dffii 8 h 1 So b,mp,0> M> /<« Grentiulllere (the only 

It is B Renoir familiar show fn,m d,c i >U5l J kln 

if onlv YhS! a, P | W« r,oman y l c v pn Moscow) where Ronolr and 

dteSsU WtSaXiS! S f th , c s P cnt ll« Minuncr of 1869, 

" nd » ‘ho Renoir enrllcsi Ntnlcment of 1 mpr«sJoJ*» 


S M ot tf J? whol 9 story. Thercls 
another side: a Renoir eager to exoeri- 
ment, who became one of the major 
exponents of Impressionism ; a 

of success wrote to 


mnum imponancc bi 
form. The two painters, who 
them mode nt least six vets, 
came stylistically as ImlLsung 


BjfjssrSHS 

aesffi samth^st tgsgfearss - 

until tho early 1880s,. when 
Italian visit Renoir palrttcd 


S'! 


only the three-string 
sololsti fop the concerto - two of them ' 


; ylj*} 'the newly premiered Fpu^th.' 


g^X^Atistra:' Strang, prolfrffcv, 
^ Cohceri 


S^rf 0 ’ 8 Ft ?^ a ^ Fald^ 


iSfflas^SfiBRas 

1 as fiery and takTv h^S. 

tah S rc,oud e!buS , th X^ 
to WUndllk^l!,^?. bUMnproua,.- 


Art 


v if ■ • j 

‘ jfl ' ' ■ '| i* * 


. i, ,■ ■ TH6 CITY UNIVERSITY • ' - 

s; 

■ M ** W'- -;^ii ^ ;.Tj .! 

•gssa^ ! : 

: ; •- .!:>•• ]; 0 ^ 




mtSttiK 5 u • ““lared to 

. tfSSBrt*! . “MMtion conrtt, of 
lpobil na£K ElS pn { flti . 01 ' of over 


. 6e yoraJ Renoir master- 
cxhlblrinn f®YJ° V s duration (the 


' Fobruitv 27-to MSrrh'tfi' a 


. FobniarV28. CriiHno Wonii£ '!• - 


Theatre Box; The 
until tho early 1880s, when aWfJJ ■ 
Italian visit Renoir painted jOS^y. 
bewildering works su<* 

Umbrellas i where his sdle cog - 

became drawing, that FWejJjB , - . 
of “good" art. ft was Renoirs jFg - 
algre, when his famous u ^S’/'t 
colours were replaced by »■ _ 
flatly applied palettfe. ' ; . i# !t?‘i 
U was only after 1900, 
series of nudes andlbathcrtlthat^ 
achieved his dream: a phy®3^ i 
between colour and drawing^ -JJ. .h 
liud union between man andiwr. r 
Then he was fulfilled, 




Sanda 




rt^aWlacuna ' The Renoir exhtbl 

~ ■ ' ■ ab? Haywa rd Gallery 

pHSSS^r^o f (5® Lpb^auld . (iompton will lee 

ft* tradition of 

Renoir- aha ^ 'fi, mi-jSSSS lecture on Comntbn is guest 


TheRenolr exhibition 

Hayward Go tten ittidl Ap™ — . t 

(jompton vrill lecture on "C&SP nr i 
the Tradltibh of Russian 


'UVu m ; OlVn i. «.kiu , 7; ■ ■ iraumun ui 

fopb: fetid me Barthu^D Simpfon is guest curator 

MMwsIty af uilSll , gall exhibition currently oi 
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The bumpy road to independence 


byHughToye 


Burma, the Struggle for Independence 
1944-1948: documents from official 
and private sources 

volume one: From Military Occupation 
to CIvO Government, 1 January 1944 to 
31 August 1946 

volume two: From General Strike to 
Independence, 31 August 1946 to 
4 January 1948 
edited by Hugh Tinker 
HMSO, £95.00 per volume 
ISBN 0 1 1 580089 1 and 5800905 

When war broke out in the Pacific in 
194), the Governor of Burma had for 
five years governed with a Burmese 
Council of Ministers responsible to an 
elected legislature. Dominion status, 
that is to say full independence, was 
clearly in view for those who cared to 
see it. Many did not. The Premier, U 
Saw, having failed to obtain from Mr 
Churchill an undertaking on postwar 
Independence, secretly offered the 
Japanese his cooperation. The British 
found out and interned him; but when 
the Japanese arrived iu Rangoon three 
months later they were accompanied 
by a band of Burmese nationalists 
under U Aung San, a young revolu- 
tionary who regarded them as liber- 
ators. 

Liberation by the Japanese proved 
disappointing. By the end of 1944 
Aung San, now Major-General com- 
manding a Burmese National Army 
seven to ten thousand strong, was 
preparing to turn on the oppressor. 
Contact was made with the British and 
in March 1945, as General Slira’s 
XIVth Army fought its way south- 
wards through Burma, Aung Son 
raised the flag of revolt, offered his 
services to the Allies and was 
accepted. The alternative to accept- 
ance wax suppression. This the Sup- 
reme Commander .South Bast Asia, 
Admiral Lord Mountbattcn, with the 
Japanese still fighting in Burma and 
with the prospect of another year of 
war, could not afford; As the XIVth 
Army advanced, the Burmese 
Nationalist network proved to be the 
only civil structure In existence, the 
significant military help of Aung San 
was much appreciated by the fighting 
commanders, and In some parts of 
Burma it was his men and not those of 
General Slim who appeared as liber- 
ators from the Japanese. 

The Governor of Burma, Sir Regin- 
ald Dorman-Smith. had passed the 
years since 1942 at Simla, planning the 
reconstruction of his ruined country 
and a resumption of the road to 
independence. HMG published its 
own more cautious plans as a White 
Paper in May 1945, despite Doraian- 
Smith's strong reservations. Burma was 
to be brought to independence in 
stages; while fighting continued there 
would be a military administration, 
then a period of rehabilitation under 
the governor's rule, and finally general 
elections which would produce a rep- 
resentative government with which 
independence could be negotiated. 
The quislings and, traitors of the 1942 
disaster would be arrested and tried, 
the stalwart faithful would be sought 
out and promoted. It would take time. 


Ancestor 


Lay Buddhism in Contemporary 
Japan: Relyukal Kyodan 
by Helen Hardacre 
Princeton University Press, £34.70 
ISBN 0691.07284 1 ; ' ! 


■ yke many other ' lay religions, 
! Rfllyukai (Society, of Friends of the 

Spirits) ifs simultaneously structurally 

■ innovative and ideologically couserva-’ 
live. It is anticlerical, but it reasserts 

' - traditional values. Beginning with re- 
: crufts from the rag-pickers and other 
'' burakumln 'of thc l920S Tokyo slums, 
its promotion . of mutual help (ia* 
produced: a menibership : df lower- 


other.' lay religions, 
ioty. of Friends of the 


of the many modern Japanese 
spets which espouses' the Lotas Sutra 
and; the tea ching s - Of (he thirteenth- 



proposal was eventually accepted that 
some of those who had played impor- 
tant parts in Burmese independence 
should be asked to record their 
memories. On the basis of the resulting 
papers the director of the India Office 
Library and Records in 1980 obtained 
official agreement to the publication of 
a documentary series on Burma, not 
on the Indian scale of 12 volumes, 15 
years and ample staff, but of two 
volumes, three years, a part-time edi- 
tor (albeit an eminent one), a part- 
time assistant and no official secreta- 
rial staff at ail. That the work was 
completed by October 1984 argues 
dedication, nothing less. 

There is a judicious and informative 
selection from the contributed 
memoirs. Like the Indian series each 
volume has an excellent editorial intro- 
duction as well as the requisite sum- 
maries and indices, and the choice of 
documents has been made with great 
skill. Most of the voices heard are 
British, hut as Professor Tinker has 


June 1947: Aung San In white national costume leading demonstrators through the streets of Rangoon 


Three factors marred these well laid 
plans - endorsed by Clement Attlee 
when he became Prime Minister in 
July 2945. First, thanks to the accept- 
ance of their help against the Japanese, 
the Burmese Nationalists, the “quis- 
lings and traitors” of 1942, now had a 
mortgage on British policy. The White 
Paper was out of date before it was 
issued. Admiral Mountbatten realized 
this, as did his . military governor, 
Major-General Ranee. HMG did not. 
Second, the sudden end of the war in 
August 1945 diminished the perspec- 
tives; there would not now be another 
year of war, with further campaigns in 

A Con'. ha 


which Aung San’s army could be 
employed and neutralized. Now 
known as the Patriotic Burmese 
Forces, paid and supplied by the 
British, it was only partially demobil- 
ized and remained as the threat behind 
the demand for immediate independ- 
ence which the nationalists made from 
the returning governor. Finally, as the 
nationalists' grip on Burma tightened, 
political change In India and the rapid 
demobilization of their own forces 
deprived the British of the military 
power necessary to maintain control. 

The title chosen for these volumes 
identifies one struggle. Two more can 
be discerned. At the outset there was 
conflict between the military pragmat- 
ism of Mountbatten and the cautious 
paternalism of HMG. Military neces- 
sity was one thing, but (he British 
Government had inescapable obliga- 
tions to the Burmese people and also 
to the non-Burmese minorities, which 
oiuid not be fulfilled by recognizing a : 
purely Burroe« resistance movement;' • 

century monk, Nlchiren, Relyukal, 
despite spawning numerous schisms, 


however powerful, which had no elec- 
toral mandate. There was another 
struggle between nationalist factions 
for readership of what had been the 
resistance movement and was now 
the Anti-Fascist People's Freedom 
League (AFPFL): a competition in 
extremism in which Aung San con- 
trived to slay ahead - one of ihc 
casualties being the possibility of 
dominion status for Burma which he 
bad originally favoured. 

The outcome of the struggle -fbf 
Indepondence itself had never neen in 
doubt. Nobody wanted colonial rule to 
continue; the disagreement was .over 
timing. On his return to Burma in 
October 1945 DonnamSmlth did his 
best to establish a broad political 
consensus of old and new parties but 
satisfied neither the Burmese nor 
HMG. The AFPFL continued to con- 
solidate its strength in opposition. In 
May 1946 Attlee concluded with some 
reason that the governor had lost his 
grip and removed him, replacing him 
after a three-month interregnum by, Sir 
Hubert Ranee, the former military 
governor. 

Ranee arrived at the end of August. 
Volume two opens with the crisis that 


today claims three million members. 

Miss Hardacre's unusually thorough 
pioneer study penetrates the organiza- 
tion and operation of Reiyukai and the 
life-orientations of its members in. a 
manner possible only by intensive : 
participant observation, Interview and 
questionnaire' techniques and . the 
sensitive attention to members? testi- 
monies: her book contributes slgnifi-. 
caritly not only to Japanese studies, but 
to the sociology of religion In general. 

Reiyukai's goal is the resuscitation 

of ancestor worship, since it is from 
their neglect that . troubles come. 
Ancestor worship In Japan hto rapidly 
declined, as Robert Smith and Kiybmi 
Morioka have shown, and this not only 
for ideological reasons, , but because 


disappearing. Ih urbanize , . . 
nuclear family predominates, and 
s. not being eldest 


ancestor wuiawi/- trans- 

cended these strttitural constraints, by 


Heal overtones and its spread 
threatened to paralyse the country. 
The Governor realized that radical 
change was urgent. The AFPFL, mas- 
ters of the popular mood and in- 
creasingly of the strike, could not be 
suppressed. The only alternative was 
i to bring them Into the government," 
‘ even on their own terms. Before tap 

persuading adherent households to 
keep a book of deaths for. cbm? 


end of September he had, with the 
agreement of HMG. farmed nn execu- 
tive council with a majority of AFPFL 
ministers under Aung San. Thus head- 
long began the transfer of power to 
what was in effect a national govern- 
ment, a process speeded by the Lon- 
don negotiations of January 1947, 
conducted under threat of new dis- 
orders in Burma, and by elections in 
April. Aung San and his ministers 
; were exercising authority as of right, 
air the essential decisions for inde- 
pendence having been taken and the 
minority peoples seemingly charmed 
into acquiescence, when he and six of 
his cabinet colleagues were tragically 
and disastrously assassinated by agents 
of If Saw on July 19. Ranee calmly 
ensured the immediate assumption of 
power by Thakin Nu, Aung Sari's 
natural successor, thereby rendering 
his greatest and perhaps his last impor- 
tant service to the country. The rest 
was rautino business, All efforts to 
maintain a Commonwealth link failed 
and Burma became a sovereign inde- 
pendent state on January 4, 1948. Only 
. Aung San might have saved her Horn 
(he tratriddal strife which followed.. 

The outlines of the story have long 
been dear, the detail obscure. The 
great Indian documentary series, In- 
dia: the friwis/er of power, provided a 
precedent for a study of the Burmese' 
papers, but at first the project was not 
favoured. Burma had left the . Com- 
monwealth; her decolonization ranked 
as a failure while, that of India, despite 
the carnage, could be thought of ns a 
sort; of triumph. But ineither was the 
• . Burmese stoty I so Well ; known. . A 


told us in his “Burma: power transfer- 
red or exacted" (lOLR Report 1983- 
4), he has also looked for documents. 


not always official, in which the Bur- 
mese speak for themselves, in order to 
make the reader more aware than in 
the Indian volumes “of the rise of 
nationalism and the withering of the 
colonial presence . . . Increasingly it is 
the Burmese who are speakingund the 
British who arc listening". There is 
even u certain liveliness; the reader is 
carried through the remarkable story 
and his interest is sustained. Aung San 
emerges os a fascinating blend of 
toughness, wit and charm. Mountbat- 
ten and Slim found him a man with 
*whom they could work. Wavell called 
him a “suspicious, ignorant but delete 
mined little tough". F. M. Montgom- 
ery administered a typical rebuke. To 
the Burmese he was simply a hero. We 
are led someway into the sorry story of 
arms and ammunition thefts from 


idherent households to ters: typically, Reiyukai members pre- 
kccj, - a .~~,k of deaths for. cbm? fe'r arranged marriages to marriages 
memoration of ancestors reckoned : based on the more fragile bonds of 
bilaterally, and also by making ances- romantic love; they ■ abjure divorce, 
tor worship , a collective concert* for arid commend the traditional practice 
Reiyukai branches and even for the of adoptions (undertaken for family 
movement a? a Whole. : ■ ' and ancestral benefit). 

1 forship implies a typically The function of tpfs ideology ' be- 

iproefty: the act of wor- comes apparent wheriVe learn that a 
« the ancestors’ karma, disproportionately large number of 
meritorious act by the _ adherents are engaged in cither sqiall 
o whom the ancestor will firms or In family businesses. For these 
benefits. This complex people, unprotected; by the paternal- 
the authority of parents isfo of the big Japanese “company ", 
Reiyukai branch lenders family loyalty is vital ter economic 
regarded as living. Bud- well-being; ancestor worship is a sup- 

einforccmorit of family portivc ideology. Although Reiyukai 
attention to duty by- a (in comnlon with soma other new 

r. daughter-in-law, the religions in Japan) b short on doctrine, 

ds the old, arid women members find that it jainst rumen tally 

n, Young , people' and effective for them, ..Inn supplier of 

■ to apologize this-worldly benefits; Iri.a society with 
when nothing relatively limited or expensive medical 
He implicit . message is: _ carp, and. for people’ to whom doctors 

s. the blame", since thi^ , represent an alien profession, and 


sample Of members reveal strongly ; karma, religious healing retains, its 
conservative altUudds tb family mat-' ' Appeal jdrid thlk Is something Reiyukai 


ship improves the ancestors Karma, 
which Is a meritorious act by the 
descendant, to whom the ancestor will 
also transmit benefits. This complex 
consolidates the authprily of parents 
and elders: Reiyukai branch leHdws 
are virtually regarded as living Bud- 
dhas. The . reinforcement of family 
values urges attention to duty by- a 
wife,- mother, daughter-in-law, the 
young towards the old, arid Women 
towards men, Young , people' and 

....'..an dm MimnmMlH [(J apOlOgiZC 

when notmrig 
is wrong. THe Implicit . message Is: 
Always take, the Wamq", since this 


British were to blame for the thefts is*? 
obscure. 

Other questions remain. The elec-, 
tions of 1947, for example, seemed at 
the time. to have been much more- 
t ho roughly rigged than now appears. 
The conference on (he future of the 1 
minority peoples and the inquiry (ha) 
followed seemed at the time less • 

■ satisfactory than the documents admit . 
The removal of the Brigadier General 
Staff from Headquarters, Burma . 
Command in August 1947 because he 

- “dean foTgot" to pass on to the police a 
report that U Saw was collecting r 
quantities of arras and hiding them Inl - 
ine Victoria Lake (which he was), wa$ . 
also not what It seems. The report was 
not passed on because nobody, from 
the top down, believed it. 

Many PhDs await collection in these 
files. Bttmia, the Struggle for Inde- 
pendence is a masterly achievement 
which, like the Indian series, will be 
indispensable to students of history. U 

- could haidly have been done better. 

Dr Toye served on the staff of HQ. 
Burma Command in 1947 . His book 

-.’’Laos: buffer sla,e GT battleground". : 

■ was published In 1968. 


claims to provide. . 

Miss Hardacre addresses the para- 
dox that althouoh Relyukal demands 
that, woman's place be In the home, 
aiiri emphasizes nn old-fashioned sub- 
servience to men, none the less, a 
sizable majority of members, and 
certainly of more active members, are 
women. It is they, who arc recruited . 
first, and who bring their husbands in. 
Women face obstacles to salvation in 
traditional Buddhism, but Nichiien. 
offered them solvation through the 
Lotus Sutra; In Reiyukai, if they 
persevere against the odds, they may 
achieve a level of spiritual power,; 
especially as exorcists and mediums 
exceeding that of men, and they may 
fulfil the ali-important role as group- 
counsellors in a; society In which 
. “guidance" is still a much sought-after . 
Commodity 


B. R. Wilson 


Bryari Wilson is a fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 
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Women’s 


place 


Women fn England 1870-1950: sexual 
divisions and social change 
by Jane Lewis 

Wheatsheaf Books, £16.95 and £5.95 
ISBN 07108 01 86 6 and 0191 2 


In this study of the social history of 
women in England from Hie late 


Victorian period to the mid-20th cen- 
tury, Jane Lewis explores the changing 


context, and the continuing existence, 
of the sexual division of labour, inside 
and outside the home. 


In the first purr of the book she gives 
account of the essential framework 


an account of the essential framework 
of women's lives, in mnrriage and 
motherhood, and explores the differ- 
ences in expectation nnd experience 
of working-class and middle-class 
women. For both, the most dramatic 
change across this period was the drop 
in family size to the two-child family, 
and here Dr Lewis is able to summa- 
rize and review much recent work on 
class and occupational fertility rates. 
She emphasizes the importance of that 
family model which assumed a bread- 
winner's wage sufficient to support a 
family, and the complementary re- 
sponsibilities of a wife and mother at 
home. 

Such a model was to distort the work 


of soda/ investigators and policy-mak- 
ers of early 20th-century England. 


1 * deploy a range of economic strategies, 
; including her own casual work. Such 


strategies may have been less signifi- 
cant by the interwar years, as living 


standards generally rose: but in the 
struggle for that family wage, to which 
the labour movement was committed, 
the particular, needs of working-class 
wpmen were frequently submerged. 

Middle-class wortten, once married, 
experienced a more rigid separation of *. 
the worlds of home and work .through- 
out Ihts period. Yet, Dr Lewis argues, 
they nevertheless benefited to a grea- 
ter extent. from the sodal changes of 
the 20|h century. Leg*l reform elJmln- • 
ated the worst elements of the coni- 
nmn i law and introduced the possibility 
p^bvorce Within their smaller fami- 
nes,., middle-class women expected 
from their husbands $ higher standard 
of IWng, companionship, and even 
sexual compatibility, 1 by the interwar- , 
y^P^.-Yet their education remained ■’ 
inferior to .that of middle-class men, • 
apd thty tod remained outside the 
mate areas of. work arid public office. 
l at .« . 00 worlds had always. In 
the 19th cintur^ been accepted by 
feminists. What Dr L?wi$ calls "social * 
materaaUsm” sprang from the. desire 
; oflate Victorian middle-class women 


ess 


mmgo 


Promoting Racial Harmony 
hyMk^Bantwr, 

!$BNpKl3008i? and3l740 X 


mmvo fyed two 


to extend their domestic commitments 
outside the home, into philanthropy 
and voluntary work, and into local 
government. The suffrage campaign 
itself derived much of its strength from 
such arguments. After the achieve- 
ment of the vote, the ‘/new feminism" 
of Eleanor Rathbone and Eva Hub- 
bnck emphasized the importance of 
improving women's situation at home, 
to counter the rhetoric attached to 
motherhood with a much more specific 
and precise understanding of women’s 
needs. It was a potentially radical 
theme, yet one which did not challenge 
the separate roles of men and women. 

Finally, Dr Lewis reviews the chang- 
ing pattern of women's paid employ- 
ment. From 1901 to 1951 the recorded 
participation of women in the labour 
force remained remarkably constant, 


the proportion of young married 
women increased in the interwar 
years. By 1951 married women made 
up 40 per cent of female workers, and 
dramatic changes had also taken place 
in the occupational pattern, as the 
traditional late 20th-century sectors of 
women's work, in domestic service, 
and the textile and clothing industries, 
gave way to “white blouse" work in 
shops, offices, hospitals and schools. 
Between 1939 and 1948 the number of 
women working in central and local 
government rose fourfold. Definitions 
of what constituted a “woman's job" 


were also shifting, though they re- 
mained quite distinct, shared very 


largely by male and female workers, 
employers and government. Between 
1911 and 1951 the number of skilled 


and promotion, and the marriage bar. 
Only in certain professional occupa- 
tions was a strong campaign for eaual 
pay mounted by women in the 1940s, 
though it was not successful in the 
immediate postwar period. 

Serious treatment of the role of 
women in 20th-century England is long 
overdue, and Jnne Lewis has gone a 
very long way towards meeting this 
need. Some quibbles are inevitable. 
The treatment of changing educational 
provision for both middle-class and 
working-class girls is rather slight. The 
statistical material is presented in too 
complex a form, with insufficient ex- 
planation, for the average reader of 
this book. Nevertheless, this Is an 


oppression. They also raise a number 
of important personal and political 
issues for those concerned with sexton' 
anil racism ns a daily reality T\vn 
issues may be cited by way of examafe 
The conviction that cither rackm' 
sexism or both could be ellminatwi 
simply by altering the content of the 
beliefs, values and assumptions aboui 
race and gender transmitted in child, 
hood socialization or that the elimlna 
tion of racist or sexist language or 
cultural symbols would Itself undw. 
mine the oppression to which they bear 
witness has gained considerable pcli. 
ticnl currency. It has, of course a£ 
engendered its own political shib- 
boleths (I understand that within the : 
portals of the GLC black coffee bas 
recently been renamed non-white cof- 
fee). In addition, Brittan and 
Maynard’s depressing but probato 
realistic observations about the 
attempts m-.de by “some men* - 1 
deliberately unquantified - to reforn 
their own sexual politics in the light of 
their intellectual commitment to 
feminism illustrates the futility of 
attempting to chnnge ideas withoDl 
altering structures. They also offer 
some very pertinent comments abort j 
the kind of moral and political diraate ‘ 
in which “old-fashioned” racism hat ! 


rising only marginally from 29.1 per 
cent to 30.8 per cent. These figures 


mate workers increased by 1 1 per cent 
while the numbers of skilled female 


Impressive and readable synthesis of 
recent research, and it will point the 


cent to 30.8 per cent. These figures 
certainly suggest that the temporary 
experience or wartime work did little 


experience of wartime work did little 
to change the size of the female labour 
force. Yet their similarity masks vital 


long-term changes. Until 1939 the 
great majority of women workers (77 


percent in 1931) were single, though 


while the numbers of skilled female 
workers decreased by 34 per cent. In 
manual occupations, increasingly, skil- 
led work requiring training was 
marked out as primarily male. 
Women’s concentration in a small 
number of almost entirely female and 
service-oriented occupations meant a 
separate pattern of pay, recruitment, 


way to further understanding of the 
apparently greater shifts In the posi- 


tion of women in late 20th-century 
England. 


Jane Rendall 


Dr Rendall is lecturer in history at the 
University of York. 




Forms of 
oppression 


become publicly acceptable ora 
more, hand in hand with drill wing 
“pro-family" movements of vartoa 




mm 


Sexism, Racism and Oppression 
by Arthur Brittan and Mary Maynard 
Blackwell, £18.50 and £6.95 
ISBN 085220 674 8 and 675 6 


Concern for women's health, couched 
in the abstract rhetoric of concern for 
motherhood, failed to meet the very 
real hazards of frequent pregnancies, 
poor diet, and hard domestic labour. 
Maternal mortality continued to rise - 
until the mid 1930s, and there was little 
improvement in women’s general 
health before 1939. Similarly, early 
20th-century welfare legislation, from 
1911, based on the ideal of the bread- 
winner's wage, did not necessarily take 
Into acccQunt the workings of a Yamily 


During the 1960s and early 1970s, in a 
cultural and political climate which 


encouraged the growth and develop- 
ment of the social sciences, “race 


ment of the social sciences, “race 
relations” and “sexual divisions” con- 
stituted two quite separate and distinc- 
tive areas of scholarship. Each had its 
own body of empirical research de- 
monstrating the depth and range of the 
inequalities experienced by these two 
“minority groups" as well as their own 
theorists seeking to analyse and 


account for such deep and persistent 
sodal divisions In societies whose pub- 
lic rhetoric then inclined more to 
**a»lfwngratulatlon about the immi- 
nent elimination of inequality of all 
kinds. 

Initially it was those women who 
suffered the double disability of being 
both black and female who drew 
attention to the parallels between 
racism and sexism, at least in part by 


their reactions to the way they were 
treated by men in radical black etouds 


as well as through their criticism of 
white feminists for ignoring the oar- 


whlte feminists for ignoring the par- 
ticular deprivations experienced by 
their black sisters. In the yenrs which 

i il:_ i : i * „ 


"pro-family" movements of varies 
kinds. 

In the two final chapters the author! 
begin to construct their own account of 
the connections between sexism and 
racism which focuses on ideologies of 
masculinity. Having dutifully followed 
their summary, criticism and, by im- 
plication, demolition of earlier work, 
in the earlier chapters, I found this 
final discussion irritatingly brief b 
comparison with the no doubt worthy 
but ponderous discussion of the pre- 
ceding 180 pages. Perhaps the authors 
are even now sharpening their quin 
pens or plugging in their word proces- 
sors to begin a sequel? If so, it is to be 
hoped that the challenge of presenting 
their own ideas, rather than summariz- 
ing those of other writers, will liberate 
them from an irritatingly jareon-rid- 
den and pedantic style. While aid 
lapses are an understandable result (if 
prolonged over-exposure to the ma- 
terial they review, the general rtidq 
may find this book difficult tvftbotrt an 
interpreter constantly on hand. On the 
other hand, former regular readers of 
Professor Laurie Taylor's column In 
The THES will be only too familiar 
with such language. Surely we ignfo 
his relentless nnd perceptive self: 
mocking of the occupational culture of 
academic sociologists at our peril, but 
there again. It may be a case ® 
prophets being largely Ignored in their 
own country? 


followed this increased awareness of. 
the close connections between sexism 
and racism has stimulated such a wide 
range of theoretical work on racial and 
sexual oppression as well as sufficient 
academic controversy to necessitate 
the kind of summary and critical 
review Arthur Brittan and Mary 
Maynard provide. 


Jacqueline Burgoyne 


Jacqueline Burgoyne Is reader to ap- 
plied social studies at Sheffield Off 
Polytechnic. 


WUiJanv Penn*? treaty with the' Indians as represented 1 on ah English 

coDDarnl&ipaiirliiiul 'fovtiia nr ika I'roru. m . 


oJ % 1780*. From Textile, in Africa 
1650-1870 by Florence M. Montgomery (Norton, £35.00), 


the origins of racism and sexism as well 
as reviews of the way social jnstitu- 
bons.^he family ^education and the 

for their conclusions aboiiUhe fut^ty 
of searching for. one basic and fun- 
damental cause or explanation for such' 


Social Science Research and WonuRj* 
the Arab World Is published for UN- 
ESCO by Francos Pinter at £16-50. H 
came out of a mooting organiwfl .w 
UNESCO in Tunis In May » «• 
eight papers look at. the kina-*- 
research currently being done, JJ. 
development of women’s studies lout 
region, .and the thwxwj 
frameworks being established for re- 
search. 


The contributors are specialists froj 
Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, Libyat i AJ 
Jamahiriya, Morocco, Saudi. Arabr 
Tuqigia and Sudan. 


Hioriy In Britain jhows how easily, the 
W*' Problems became ■ inter 

twined ip. the,.1950$. arid 1960s 

fo*etr6spect, Banton suggw-„, ,, 
tnjghj navebted better if the apparatus 
of .control over Immigration had been ■' 
established earlier th&n it was, and if 
lepi bowers to penalize racial discri- , 
mlnatton had been introduced i n 1956 
ritlhwUhan In; the middle sbjites, . He ' 

pamltyhowe r 

at. that fime^couKi -nave suecanfttiiy 

a. 
ts 
fb. 


replaced the board and - 

The remainder of Prpfessbr. Baq- .. roughhamflhgVom^^ 
tons, story. i$ one of • a ; continuing f In 1982 the HauSenf u* CrS ,i 
confusion Of aim. tftthjby government ! r Affatr«:'^wml*£>^ 

of aejrlydeflnS objecrivesfpreftS 
r^ n j^ n ^ tr » t0 8 more on the 


since their logic Is different- EnfojW' 
nient of the anti-discrimination 
slops of the R&ce Relations Act (altf 


; confusion OTallq btithjb 
pndinthc collectiveact 

; ;Wj 

were 


m purpusc, uhuicit » -7— 7. 

rrv the Act’s provisions corregj. . 
mce the Act embodies ad.unccrj&u 1 


1 community 


, uie nci emwuicB pu . 

; compromire between coropetirtgnP^;- 
' to equality,.;property and liberty 
•purposes include tho protetttion 
. certain, klrids of discriminatory ■ 
: as Well as theprbhibitiou of others- o- 
the commission should not be blainep 







I ^ equality 




a 


r_.,TTT • ■'-v.miniuec lOrlniX- 

6fs P° ke «man for the views 

lift pf • r&ciSd : harmony.' It might ; 
/f? vry-V'i ■ Wljptipnally separated ■ 


; for that, : t." 

One response to ProfossPr Ban ton» . 


One response to Professor : 

1 question about the performariceof in* 
\raee. felBilhnB'trtrinstrv mirilt be t®L 


'.race, relations 1 industry, might beW# 
it includes Parliament and the 
1 well as administrators, anditsfaulSa, 

!. any, carinbt fairly be Imputed w 
hapless’quango that is dolng itsung™:- 
-lybcst'to walk a legal tightrope-. 


Qwffrey.MarshaH 


Dr Matihall is a fellow of 
College, Oxford- 
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Oases of 
stability 


Atoms of Silence: an exploration of 
cosmic evolution 
by Hubert Reeves 
MIT Press, £17.95 
ISBN 0262 181126 


French 


lar science books are not 


like English ones. They have a distinc- 
tive style and the best of them attain a 
readership unheard of in this country. 
Indeed, it is almost impertinent of any 
reviewer to offer an opinion as to 
whether this particular book will be 
successful after its fantastic sales on the 
continent. Some time ago, when I 
asked a French chemist if he knew the 
astrophysicist Hubert Reeves, he 
laughed and told me he was seen on 
television more often that the Prime 
Minister. I believe this book actually 
gave rise to a stage version in Paris and 
the author now appears in a regular 
magazine cartoon strip. Clearly, things 
.must be different in France. 

Several notable French scientists in 
the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, in particular Pierre Duhem and 
Henri Poincard, were exasperated by 
one aspect of English scientific 
method: English physicists would in- 


sist on picturing and describing every- 
thing in terms of mechanical analogies. 
Nothing was regarded as understood 
until its behaviour could be reduced to 
analogies with familiar forms. By con- 
trast, the leading continental scientists 
of the day were tar more at home with 
abstract models of the world than were 
men like Lord Rayleigh and Lord 
Kelvin. This very English propensity 
for the concrete analogy was first 
seriously compromised by the success 
of theories like quantum mechanics 
and relativity, which to some extent 
were counter-intuitive. 

Yet this bias still permeates scien- 
tific popularization in the English 
language.' If one can get across theldea 
of atomic straciure or of grand unified 
gauge theories using everyday analor 
gies, then so much the better. The best 
argument for such an approach would 
probably come from those who regard 


Natural 

links 

Community Structure and the Niche 
by Pauls. Gilter 
Chapman & Hall, £5.95 
ISBN 0412251 10 8 

The Interpretation of Ecological Data: 

a primer on classification and 

ordination 

by E. C. Plelou 

Wiley, £39.30 

ISBN Q471 88 9504- 

After the 1970s, an exciting deCade pf 
ideas and advance in ecology, the 
1980s seem to be shaping up as a 


decade of consolidation ana explana- . 
hon. Paul Oilier . brings together a 
number of ideas about community 
structure that either originated or were 
expanded updn in the mid-1970s, white 
Chris Pielou explains two broad areas 
of . the application of techniques of 
mathematical analysis, one concep- 
tually simple for biologists and tne 
other conceptually rather difficult be- 
cause of its inherently abstract nature. 

Community Structure and the Niche 
is one.of Chapman land Hall's Outline 
Studies in Ecology series, designed as 



Hubert Reeves. 


even our most sophisticated physical 
theories, couched in abstract mathe- 
matical language, as just more soph- 
isticated forms of analogy rather than 
any ultimate representation of the 
things in themselves. 

Hubert Reeves is a distinguished 
astrophysicist who has set out to 
provide an eloquent description of the 
development of the structure and sur- 


discussion of the consequences of 
these events for our own continued 
existence on Earth and the likelihood 
of life existing beyond our solar 
system. 

The final section lakes a look behind 
the scenes at some of the unusual 
facets of physical laws which allow 
such surpnsing things to develop out or 
atoms and silence, given enough time. 
The must intriguing of these cameos is 
the epilogue in which the author asks 
whether there might not exist some 
unusual connections between the local 
and global structure of the universe. 


of the universe in the big bang. This 
development is coaxed along by an 
amalgam of chance and necessity that 
pushes particles and structures into 
inevitable temporary oases of stability. 
The title of the French original Pati- 
ence dans I'Azur, a line taken from a 
poem by Paul Valdry, conveys the idea 
of something happening “out of the 
blue” - but slowly. The next line of the 
stanza “ Chaque atome de silence" has 
furnished the English version with its 
slightly oblique title. 

Reeves divides his story into three 
parts. The first traces the cosmological 
concept of, and evidence for. the 
expanding universe: the hierarchy of 
stellar ana galactic structures and the 
darkness of the night sky. The next 
describes the birth of stars and planet- 
ary systems, the formation and geolo- 
gical evolution of the Earth, culminat- 
ing in the biological evolution of 
single-celled organisms and the gesta- 
tion of those more complex sentient 
life-forms who buy books. This leads 
into a brief but thought-provoking 


concepts, such, as community, niche 
and competition . each showing; some- 
thing of the breadth ofiapplication of 
the terms. He them turns to h|s‘ major 
theme of competition, reviewing the . 
effects of competition from other spe- 
cies oh the ability of a species to grow 
in a range of environments or to reed 
on a range of foods. 1 

Oilier observes that .'by restricting 
the rabge of environments in wjiich an ; 
mdividual species lives, or by restrict 1 * 
•ng. the variation in 'the size of that 
spedes, competition cgn bp seen as 
virtually Imposing. £ set:of constraints 
on. a guild of taxorioipieally. related: 


species. In tbe natural world, the 
structuring of communities is related 
to the avoidance of competition; with 

S ' s living in their own niches or 
g on their own kind of food. For 
example, when discussing rodents in 
the Sonoran desert, Giiler notes that 
there are five species with mean 
weights of 7.1, 12.5, 18.1, 37.6, and 
101 grammes-- Illustrating that there is 
a clear size separation in desert ro- 
dents, probably leading to them feed- 
ing bn different kinds of food. GlUer 
than discusses other observable attri- 
butes of a community: the diversity of 
species, the change in the number of 
species through time (especially 
through succession), and the role of 
predators. 

Although some statistical points 
need to be clarified, this is a useful and 
thought-provoking book. It left me 
with the Impression that the communi- 
ties that 1 see today are the ghosts of 
competition past. In other words,' , 
when one looks at a community now, 
the size structure (such as In the 
Sonoran desert) probably reflects the 
fact that sometime, historically, the 
species must have competed. Now that 
size separation and niche specializa- 
tion have come into play, competition 
is no longer so important between the. 
species that make up a natural com- 
munity. The potential to compete, 
however, is still there, and this would 
have an important part to play if any 
species attempted to colonize that 
community or if environmental .condi- 
tions changed. ... : . ■ 

The . opening paragraphs of Tne 
Interpretation of Ecological Data are 
beguutngly simple, a leaf from a 
(rather untidy) field' notebook illus- 
trating the collection of information 
and fie natural links between, field 
data and matrix algebra. Very rapidly, 
however, the matrix approach takes 
over, . the re-arrangements of data 
(swapping over rows and columns of 
&e matrix) demonstrating the almost 
magical properly of bringing order out 
of apparent chaos. , Would; that all 
ecological matrices behaved so well on 
lanaLvasli! 


The striking fact that Foucault's pen- 
dulum seems to take its marching 
orders from the mass distribution of 


the entire visible universe is suggested 
to have some deep connection with the 
apparent acausality in the famous 
Einstein-Podolsky-Rosen paradox of 
quantum measurement. 

Of these three sections 1 enjoyed the 
second and third the most. The author 
has an engaging style and an approach 
to popular explanation that is re- 
freshingly different, perhaps due to 


that lack of an addiction to those 
mechanical analogies so beloved by his 
British and American counterparts. 
The first part of the book is less 
lucid; individual sections are too 
brief to convey the story and there is 
a lack of any dear logical develop- 
ment, so that readers not familiar with 
the cosmological ideas might be left in 
some confusion. 

Fortunately, the remaining Iwo- 
thirds of the text do not suffer from 
these defects (although there ore 
rather more parallels with Hindu and 
Buddhist philosophy than one would 
usually expect to encounter in a work 
of popular science). Finally, the author 
includes several well illustrated appen- 
dices discussing in more detail various 
important topics that are passed over 
quickly in the main text in the interests 
of continuity - nuclear chain reactions, 


stellar evolution, a survey of atomic, 
molecular and biological structures, 
black holes (of course), and cosmolo- 
gical “horizons". 


Controlled 

breeding 

Evolution of Domesticated Animals 
edited by I. L. Mason 
Longman, £35 .00 
ISBN0582 460468 

It has been argued that the domestica- 
tion of animals and plants has been a 
most important - some would say the 
most important - step in man's tech- 
nological and cultural evolution. From 
archaeological evidence, it seems that 
the dog was, some 14,000 years ago, 
the first animal to come under man's 
direct control. The sheep was domesti- 
cated some 3,000 years later and the 
first plants were being farmed some 
2,000 years after that. Since then, man 
has brought into service an increasing 
number of animal species, many or 
which have been domesticated. 

There have been few serious books 
in English on animal domestication. 
The classic but somewhat doled and 


l enjoyed reading Reeves's eloquent 
unfolding of the story of cosmic de- 
velopment nnd I believe that many 
others will also find It both stimulating 
and rewardingly different in style to 
other scientific popularizations of sci- 
ence. Vive la difference. 

John Barrow 

John Barrow is lecturer in astronomy at 
the University of Sussex. 


Pielou examines the techniques used 
in clustering, essentially what any. 
biologist does intuitively when look- 
ing at a collection of organisms: decid- 
ing which ones are most similar; put- 
ting these together to make a set; 
slowly working through all the col- 
lected sets, putting some sets near each 
other because they look similar; and so 
on, until all the organisms are classi- 
fied, albeit In a very rough and ready 
way. Cluster analysis, .in the many 
forms and variations described. Is an. 
attempt to specify the rules for such an 
intuitive process. 

Ordination, which the author de- 
fines as “adapting a multidimensional 
swarm of data points in such a way that 
when it is projected into a two-space 
[such as a sheet of paper] any intrinsic 
pattern the swarm may possess 
Becomes apparent", lacks this in- 
herently human basis. An extensive' 
introduction is given to the matrix 
algebra required for tfiift subject, and 
again a number of different techniques 
ore described. Two shorter chapters 
conclude the book: one looks at the 
opposite process to intuitive classifica- 
tion - that is, how we. divide a 
collection into more and more groups; 
and the other investigates discrimina- 
tion between groups of related objects. 

Both books have been designed 
ihore for the student than for the 
researcher. Allotted rather more pages, 


(176) than the previous volumes in the. 
series, Giiler discusses a wide range of 
topics and, provides 326 references to 
the literature (approximately 60 per 
cent from; the 1970s). His; book will 
provide a basis for much discussion 
and argument. Pielou explains a varie- 
ty of complex procedures, glvci some 
worked examples (though I suspect 
that the: number of matrijt 'equations 
will still be 4qo daunting for most 
biologists), and provides exercises, at 
the end of each chapter (with answers 
at the en d of the book). , y 

M.B.Usher 


M. B. Usher it reader In biology at the 
University of. York ' 

'. 'iT v*i. i.n» - i 1 1 'l 


77re Origin of Domestic Animals of 
Africa (1971) is geographically limited 
and difficult to obtain; and Juliet 
Clulton- Brack’s short blit otherwise 
excellent and well-illustrated Domesti- 
cated Animals from Early Times ( 1981) 
does not cover many individual species 
in detail. The aim of the present work, 
in the words of its editor, to produce “a 
single-volume account of the origin 
and history of domestic animals, spe- 
cies by species, which will not only be a 
ready source of exact information but 
will provide an introduction to the 
literature”. That aim has certainly 
been achieved. 

Written by some 66 authors, the 
vblume is made up of a preface, an 
introductory general chapter on the 
beginnings of animal domestication, 
68 other chapters on individual species 
or groups or species, an appendix on 
taxonomy and nomenclature, an index 
of common names, and an index of 
scientific names. There are a number 
of maps and diagrams of varying clarity 
and value, but no photographs. Most 
of the species chapters follow a com- 
mon layout - nomenclature, general 
biology, wild ancestors, .domestication 


and early history, current domestica- 
tion and breeds, future prospects, and 
references. The largest individual 


chapter (23 pages) is on sheep; the 
shortest (barely two pages) is on the 
cormorant. The major species - for 
example, pig, horse, domestic fowl, 
cattle - arc each covered by some 10 to 
20 pages of text; the minor species- for 


example, muskox, mongoose, pigeon, 
silk worms - receive less detailed 
treatment. 

As the editor points out, in its most 
developed form, a domesticated anim- 
al exhibits four principal characteris- 
tics: its breeding is under human 
control; it provides a product or ser- 
vice useful to man; it is tame; and it has 
been artificially selected away from the 
wild type. He admits, however, that 
not all the species included show all 
these characteristics and he also states 
that quite a number of species which 
man uses but has not domesticated (in 
the full sense) have been left out. Even ' 
so, the selection is very wide: each of 
49 different species is covered in a 
separate chapter and some 70 other 
species are described in chapters on 
particular groups. The index of scien- 
tific names lists some 50(1 different 
sub -species. As a source of informa- 
tion on individual species of domesti- 
cated animals, then, the work is excel- 
lent. It is less good, however, on 
general principles. 

There is no subject index. Jf.one is 
trying to find out about the place of, 
say, olood-typing in elucidating the 
relationships between breeds and 
types of domesticated livestock, this 
information cannot be easily found. 
Again, there is no general description 
ofthc process (or processes) of domes- 
tication; and ulthough many author- 
ities believe that there arc certain 
biological characteristics which allow 
some animals to be easily domesti- 
cated, this is not discussed in uny 
depth. The first chapter docs touch on 
these matters and some species chap- 
ters do contain details related to 
particular animals, but the material is 
scattered and difficult to locate! In 
some ways, however, these criticisms 
are unfair, in that the stated aim of the 
book is to give an account of the origin 
and history of the domestic animals, 
species by species. Even so, a subject 
index would have given easy access to 
the extremely valuable and often uni- 
que biological information which is 
contained within some of the accounts 
of individual species. 

Essentially a collection of specialist . 
monographs, the book will tie con- 
sulted^ for detailed information on 
individual domesticated species. It is . 
accurate, well written and edited, and 
well produced. 

Roger Ewbank 

Roger Ewbank is Director of the Ut\i- n 
versifies Federation for Animal Wel- 
fare. ■ ■ 

The price pf Thomas Creightdn 's book 
on Proteins, published by Freeman " 
and reviewed in The THES on Novem- 


ber 30th, 1984. has been reduced to 
£27.95. 


‘ NEW FROM CHICAGO 

The Chicago School of Sociology 

Institutionalization, Diversity, and 
the Rise of Sociological Research 
■ MARTIN BUUviER 

From 1915 to 1935 the fertile research community of sodal scientists, at the 
University of Chicago pEoneercd empirical research and quantitative methods, 
shaping the future of twentieth century American sociology and related fields. 
Martin Burner's book explores the creative drive that produced the distinctive 
Chicago school of sociology under W. I. Thomas, Robert E. Park, Ernest W. 
Burgess, William F. Ogburn and others. His original analysis gives particular 
attention to the inierdfsclpilnary character of the Chicago school with Its lively . 
Interaction of faculty In sociology, political science, anthropology, psychology 
■ statistics and philosophy. 

r • Heritage of Socfofagy serfer 

’ £26.75 Hardback 280pp 0-226-06004-8 

Canons 

• • . Edited by 

ROBERT VON HALLBERG 

This collection of essays articulates how canons are constructed and examines 
the way In which academic canons Influence literary thought and instruction. 
Presenting a wide range of canonical interpretation, the volume includes 
essays on such themes as . the Ideology of canon formation, the making of the 
modernist canon and the history of American poetry anthologies. 

£22.95 Hardback 410pp 0-226-86493-6 ' 

£1.1.95 Paperback 0-226-86494-4 

Exchange Rate Theory and Practice 

. .. . - Edited by 

JOHN F.O. BILSON & RICHARD C. MARSTON 
During the last ten years, the volatile behaviour pf exchange rates hasoccupied . 
the attention of economic policymakers and private citizens alike for exchange 
rates djrectly influence Inflation, Interest rales and unemployment. Respiting 
.from an NBER Conference in. -1982, this volume provides a much-needed 
analysis. International monetary economists, of three significant new 
. approaches to the economics of exchange rales. 

•An NBER Conference Report 
. £53.25 Hardback 544pp 0-226-05096-3 - 
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BOOKS 


EUROPEAN 

STUDIES 

A loss 
of will 

Who Is to Blame? A novel In two parts 
by Alexander Herzen 
translated by Michael R. Katz 
Cornell University Press, £9.95 
ISBN 08014 9286 6 

' The “superfluous man" - the indi- 
vidual of potentially great ability who 
for a variety of reasons is unable to 
realize his gifts in the age and circumst- 
ances in which lie lives - wos a 
recurrent phenomenon in Russian 
literature or the 19th century. 

Contemporary writers appeared to 
agree about the truth and importance 
of this literary type and they depicted 
the same broad features in nis charac- 
ter: cynicism, apathy. loss of will, 
destructive introspection and wnnder- 
lusf. to list but some. Disagreement 
arose when writers and critics sought 
to explain the cause of such malaise. 
Pushkin in Eugene Onegin treated his 
superfluous hero as the victim of a 
peculiarly Russian strain of European 
spleen; Lermontov's A Nero of Oar 
Time presented a psychological case- 
book of a mat du sieefe rooted partly in 
the social constraints of Nicholaevan 
Russia and partly in Romantic agony; 
for the heroes of Turgenev's novels 
superfluousness arose either from fai- 
lure of will or from a metaphysical 
order in which the individual was 
forever doomed to suffer the blow 
inflicted by an indifferent fate. 

From the 1840s onwards sections of 
the Russian intelligentsia emerged 


from the wing of Romanticism and 
German idealism to develop an in- 
creasingly realistic social and political 
outlook and an interest In socialist 
ideas. For these young radicals the 
explanation of the superfluous man, as 
indeed of all the ills of contemporary 
Russia, was to be sought solely in the 
social, political and economic cir- 
cumstances of Russian life. Perhaps 
the most famous, if not the earliest, 
example of this approach was provided 
by Dobrolyubov's essay of 1859 on 
Goncharov's novel Oblomov, in which 
he blamed the whole privileged way of 
life of the Russian gentry for the 
phenomenon of superfluousness. 

Alexander Herzen was one of (lie 
most lucid, realistic and gifted thinkers 
of his age and a founder Of Russian 
socialism. His novel. Who is to 
Blame?, enjoyed wide appeal and 
critical acclaim in the 1840s for its 
sober depiction of its superfluous hero, 
Beltov. and its balanced analysis of the 
forces, both social and psychological, 
which spawn him. The work remains of 
value for its acute social insights and 
Michael Katz has rendered it fluently 
into English and provided the detailed 
commentary necessary for its appre- 
ciation today. 

Yet, despite Herzen's fertile intel- 
lect, the importance of Beltov as an 
historical type, and the excellence of 
Katz's translation, the fact remains 
that Herzen was a poor novelist forced 
to rely upon tired artistic devices. The 
immense intelligence which illumin- 
ates his political writings shines only 


intermittently in the present volume, 
and the reader who hopes to appreci- 
ate Herzen's gifts should tackle who is 
to Blame? only after tasting his superb 
memoirs, My Past and Thoughts, and 
admiring his object lesson in political 
writing, From the Other Shore, both of 
which speak far more eloquently to our 
awn age than his novel can hope to do. 

W> J, Leatherbarrow 

W. J, Leatherbarrow is lecturer in 
Russian at the University of Sheffield. 
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Expansion 
of theatre 


Modern French Drama 1940- 1 980 
by David Bradby 

Cambridge University Press, £24.00 
and £8.50 

ISBN 052 1 26247 X and 27881 3 

Building on the success of his joint 
study with John McCormick, People’s 
Theatre (1978), David Bradby has a 
fascinating story to tell in this new 
book. The last forty years in France, he 
shows, have seen a radical transfer of 
activity from Paris to the major provin- 
cial cities such as Lyon, Saint Etienne, 
Rennes and Toulouse, where generous 
and enlightened state funding has 
supported centres dramatiques which 
really have brought theatre to the 
people. Or, at least, to those members 
of the middle class, students and 
ordinary functionaries of all kinds, for 
whom there was little or no provision 
before. All they could usually see in 
their home towns until the new policy 
began to take effect in the 1950s and 


their home towns until the new policy 
began to take effect in the 1950s and 
1960s were popular Paris successes 
taken on tour by the Galas Karsenty, 
undemanding boulevard plays by wri- 
ters like Marcel Achard and Andrd 
Roussin. If they were not interested in 
such French equivalents of The 
Mousetrap or No Sex Please, We're 
British they had to spend the evening 
at the pictures. 

For. as Bradby points out, there is 
virtually no tradition of repertory, 
amateur, or student drama groups as 
there has been in this country and the 
United States. Someone living in Bos- 
ton (Lines) or Cleveland (Ohio) can 
expect sooner or later to see some of 
the classics of European and American 
theatre as well as the more demanding 
works in the modern repertoire per- 
formed by student societies or amateur 
groups of various levels and kinds. 
More recently, of course, we have 
witnessed our own policy of decentra- 
lization, bringing the productions of 
the Royal Shakespeare Company or 
the National Theatre to Norwich, 
Nottingham and points north. 

. But France is a much larger country 
■ * thftn'Brita*h^&nti^quch»ni5r» central- 
ized than the United States. As a 
result, French theatre and Paris 
theatre were virtually synonymous un- 
til the middle of tnis century. Now 
things are different. In Toulouse, as I 
write, a local professional company 
have just put on a double bill by 
Marguerite Duras for the like of which 
one would search in vain in the Paris 
guide to entertainment, L'Offklel des 
Spectacles-, meanwhile the Grenier de 
Toulouse, one of the first centres 
dramatiques and still going strong: has 
just launched an ambitious new pro- 
duction of Cyrano de Bergerac. When I 
last lived here ttaenty years ago 
Toulouse - the fourth largest city In 
, France with the third oldest university 
in Europe - was almost a cultural 
desert. Now there is not only profes- 
sional theatre to tempt one out on 


these unseasonably cold winter even- 
ings, but recitals by top international 
virtuosi as well. This massive and 
long-overdue transfer of talent and 
resources from the capital to the 
provinces reflects, of course, a deeper 
shift in economic organization and 
social attitudes. When 1 lost knew it, 
Toulouse, for ail its size and bustle, 
was only a glorified market town. Now 
it is a major industrial centre, specializ- 
ing In advanced aeronautical and 
aerospace development. Twenty years 
ago, any young person with literary or 
artistic ambitions moved to Paris as 
soon as possible; now some 80 per cent 
of the population, a substantial pro- 
portion of whom have moved from the 
Paris aren to take jobs in the new 
industries, declared in a recent opinion 
poll thnt they would not now wish to 
live anywhere else. 

To a West German, for whom the 
local opera house has been a feature of 
cultural life for decades or even longer, 
there would be nothing surprising 
about this, but in the French context it 
represents something of a revolution. 
Welcome though this is, il is not, of 
course, all gain. As Bradby points out, 
,h 5 emergence of Beckett, Ionesco, 
Adamov and other “new dramatists’* 
in the early 1950s was the Inst time a 
fresh theatrical tradition arose in 
France. It happened In Paris, of 
course, because Paris not only had the 
theatres and the directors needed to 
launch new and difficult plays, it also 
had the audience. Since then many of 
the small “art” houses in the Latin 
Quarter, which held as few as 50 
spectators and whose running costs 
were so low that they could take risks 
with plays which would have bank- 
rupted larger establishments, have dis- 
appeared: the famous Noctambulcs, 
for instance, which made theatre his- 
tory by putting on the first of the 
absurdist plays, Ionesco's Bald Pri - 
ma Donna in 1950, has been turned 
into a cinema. The realities of the 
real-estate market have therefore 
made it virtually impossible to launch 
plavs like Waiting for Godot again. 

And, unfortunately, not only in 
Pans. The provincial subsidised 
theatres, which derive, as Bradby 
points out, from the cultural policies of 
the Front Populaire in the late 1930s, 
are conscious that they must appeal to 
as many people as possible. In theory 
this means that they must bring theatre 
to working-class districts, and in a few 
Oj° labl y in Pianchon's theatre in 
Villeurbanne near Lyon, or in the 
so-called “Red Belt” around Paris) this 
has been achieved. In practice, how- 
ever, the brave vision of 1936 has not 
been realized, and the audiences hayfi 
remained, as everywhere else, pre- 
dominantly middle-class; and such 
people, for obvious reasons, prefer to 
see a new production of a play by 
Racine or Shakespeare to the uncer- 
tain charms of a work by an unknown 
name. And whore idealists like Jean 
Vilar did try to interest their audiences 
in new plays, they found that the huge 
auditona they had been allocated were 
unsuitable for the purpose. 

chronl- 

ded by David Bradby, whose know- 
ledge of the subject is detailed and ' 
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exact. His project is an ambitious one, 
in that the four decades which he 
surveys have been rich in activity end 
development. But since he know 
more about them than almost anyone 
else, and since his powers of narrative 
and synthesis are impressive, he has 
written a book that has no equivalent, 


certainty draws upon, and supersedes, 
everything published in English on 
contemporary French' theatre, as the 
thorough and unfussy bibliography 
shows. For English-speaking readers 
this book is now, quite simply, the one 
single reference work and critical study 
of the plays, theatres and directors 
who have risen to prominence In 
France since the heyday of Copeau, 
Jouvet and Dullin, It is also the kind of 
book the French are obliged sooner or 
later to translate, since they do tot 
seem to be sufficiently detached or 
well enough Informed to do the job 
themselves. This is high praise in the 
case of a foreign sciiomr, but Bradby 
amply d eserves it. 

John Fletcher 

John Fletcher is currently Visiting Pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Toulouse- Le Mi rail. 
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Neglected 

masters 

Nikolay Leskov: Five Tales 
translated with an Introduction by 
Michael Sbotton 
Angel Books, £8.95 and£4.95 
ISBN 0946162 12 3 and 131 
Ivan Bunin: Long Ago 
fourteen stories translated by David 
Richards and Sophie Lund 
Angel Books, £8.95 and £4.95 
lSBN0946l62107and 11 5 

The remarkable Russian writers Niko- 
lay Leskov (1831-1895) and Ivan 
Bunin (1870-1953) deserve a wider 
readership in the West. The simul- 
taneous appearance of these fluent 
new translations, with sympathetic 
introductions, represents a partial re- 
discovery of two contrasting and highly 
individual authors. 

Although Leskov’s critical reputa- 


suffered because of his 'reactionary ”, 
non-'^adical" political views, his artis- 
tic gifts have long enjoyed popular 
acclaim - his colourful language, ex- 
uberant anecdotal narrative, broad 
bold brushstrokes, rich humour, and 
vast fund of first-hand experience. The 
eminent critic D. S. Mirsky maintains 
that Leskov “Is generally recognized 
by Russians as tne most Russian of 
Russian writers and the one who had 
the deepest and widest knowledge of 
the Russian people as it actually is". 

From Leskov's prolific output 
Michael Shotton has selected only five 
works dating from 1862 to 1879. The 
volume concentrates particularly on 
the theme of “Russians and fore- 


igners", presumably because of ils 
special appeal to English readers, 
Insidits are given into the complexities 
of the Russian national character, 
where excess is followed by expiation 
and hell wrestles with heaven ( Chasing 
Out the Devil). “We Russians ... we 
have the capacity for anything ... If 
it's a question of dying, we'll die, if it's 
stealing, we'll steal . . . Wc arc all, 
every single of one us, capable of 
absolutely everything" (A Shameless 
Rascal). Between Russian peasants 
and a methodical, fair-minded Eng- 
lishman there is total psychological 
incompatibility (A Spiteful Fellow). 

The longest story in the book, An 
Iron H7//(1876), entertainingly relates 
the rise and tall of a foreigner in 
Russia. The hero, a rigidly honest 
German engineer, prides himself, with 
disastrous obstinacy, on his indomit- 
able “iron will’’. Tragi-comic catas- 
trophes accompany his doomed one- 
man struggle against the vagaries of all 
things Russian. “Rust eats iron", states 
the opening epigraph - and, indeed, 
even Russian vices seem under divine 
protection. For western readers seek- 
ing to understand the “Russian mind” 
this humorous, poignant story serves' 
as a cautionary tale. 

When translating Leskov, it is ex- 
traordinarily difficult - perhaps im- 
possible - to convey peasant speech, 
dialect and distortions. Words such as 
ottoleva, oposlya, litres’, zarishtovali, 
suseda and chumadan all receive stylis- 
tically neutral translations here. In An 
Iron Will, the pun on Gnldena (Haydn) 
and gadinit (vile creature) is not 
attempted. Yet, overall, Michael Shot- 
ton has acquitted himself admirably - 
the translations never read like transla- 
tions. 

Perhaps the Bunin volume is even 
more successful, for it offers a wider, 
more fully representative selection of 
stories. The aristocratic Bunin, poet 
and prose-writer, was already famous 
before the Revolution. In 1920 he 
abandoned Bolshevik Russia and 
spent his remaining years in emigra- 
tion, receiving the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1933. 

Sophie Lund and David Richards 
have skilfully translated 14 stories, 
dating from 1915 to 1944. which reveal 
Bunin’s recurrent thematic preoccupa- 
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Forthcoming Books from Yale 

Handbook of Russian Literature 

Edited by Victor Terras 

The first encyclopaedia of its kind in English, this book covers ten 
centuries 6f Russian literature and will be an indispensable guide 
for students or the general reader. April, £25.00. 

Kapitza, Rutherford, and the Kremlin 

Lawrence Badash 

This dramatic story of the eminent Soviet physicist Peter Kapitza 
provides new insights into the international scientific activities 
and conflicts of an earlier era. March, £20.00 

Theologians Under Hitler 

Gerhard Kittel, Paul Althaus, and Emanuel Hirscb 
Robert P, Ericksen 

In this provocative book, Ericksen analyses the work and atti- 
tudes of three influential German theologians Who greeted the 
rise of Hitler with enthusiasm and support. May, £18.00 

George Grosz 

HansHess 

Hess provides the only popular survey available in English on this 
master satirist and draughtsman^ Dlus. April, Cloth £25.00 . 
Paper £10.95 

Russian Constructivism 

. Christina Ladder 

“An essential reference book on the development of the Russian 
. avant-garde during the 1920s.”-John E. Bbwlt, The New York 
Review of Books. Now in paper. Ulus. February, £10.95 

Vladimir Tatlin and the Russian Avant-Garde 

Joht} Milner 

'. 'This is a fine book; an important piece of cultural history and at 
; (hie same time a significant contribution to twentieth-century art ■ 
■■ studies, “-Peter Vergo, Times Literary Supplement l : . 
Nowin pppet Ulus. February, £8,95 .. 

The Spellbinders ! 

Charismatic Political Leadership .■ / 

. Ann Huth WiUner , ! , i*; • 

: “An ingenious and useful bpok.'— AnatoieiBrdyard, The N^w 
York Times- Now in paper. April, £7.95 • .7 < ’ . 

: ¥^6 University Press" ; • i; 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF ^ 
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Poster for Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman from Arne Eggum’s Edvard 
Munch: paintings, sketches and studies (Thames & Hudson, £24.00). 


lions and artistic methods. A central 
theme is sexual love, frequently illicit 
or casual, source of the highest bliss 
and the deepest despair, preserved or 
transfigured by memory. In numerous 
stories love - betrayed, besmirched or 
bereaved - becomes an overwhelming, 
tortured obsession leading to desola- 
tion, derangement or suicide. 
Moments of rapture from “long ago” - 
twenty, twenty-three, thirty, fifty 
years earlier - are remembered with 
aching gratitude by mortals subject to 
the universal longing for love, happi- 
ness and humnn contact. 

Life may be almost unbearably 
beautiful - or sheer vanity, “a dismal 
winter day in a filthy tavern, that’s all". 
Without socio-political or metaphysi- 
cal moralizing, Bunin reflects on the 
mysteries oflove (real or idealized/ 
desired), art, and time. His characters 
are enthralled by “that magical, in- 
comprehensible thing called the past 
which neither the mind nor the heart 
can grasp", and deeply conscious of 
the inescapable grave, beyond which 
lies oblivion - or possible reunion. 
Sea, sky, sun and night provide a 

Different 

emphases 

Modem Italy 1871-1982 
by Martin Clark 
Longman , £19.50 and £12.00 
ISBN0582 48361 land 48362X 

Martin Clark's readable account of the 
history of Italy since 1871 mutes poli- 
tical narrative with a considerable 
amount of economic and social his- 
tory. 

Fortunately, Clark does not press 
his introductory claim to be impatient 
with narrative political history;' the 
work in fact proves to be neatly divided 
into four sections dealing with 1871— 
1887, 1887-1914, 1914-1M3 and 1943- 
1982. Although the first section is 
subdivided on thematic lines, most of 
the other chapters are severely chrono- 
logical, beginning or ending at such 
convenient political turning points as 
the outbreak of the First World War in 
1914, Mussolini's speech of.January 3, 
1925 or the 1948 general election. The 
consequent > relatively traditional, 
approach modus the work ■ wijl be 
•accessible and helpful tp iradBiferadi)?- 
ates and general readers. 

Inevitably, however, singi Clark' 
boldly challenges, in so many of his 
emphases, the interpretations of 
Christopher Seton Watson's Italy from 
Liberalism to Fascism 1870-1925 and 


vibrant backcloth to the characters' 
moods. 

In lesser hands, the repetition of 
certain (hemes (past/nrcsenl, the re- 
collection of privileged moments), set- 
tings (trains and boats) and dinoite- 
ments (suicides, farewells) could de- 
generate into clichdd predictability. 
Yet the hypersensitive cgoccnlricily of 
Bunin's characters is imbued with a 
touching universality, and the danger 
of mannered artifice is averted by 
masterly artistic restraint. Bunin de- 
scribes nature's poetic beauty, rich in 
colour, sound and smell, with preci- 
sion and tact. Many of the stories are 
subtle and haunting such as An Un- 
known Friend and At Sea, At Night, 
Mitya's Love and Late Hour. In com- 
parison with Bunin's 20th-century sensl 
bililies, Leskov’s world seems almost 
medieval. Angel Books have reintro- 
duced two neglected Russian masters to 
the English-speaking world. 

Gordon McVay 

Dr McVay is lecturer in Russian at the 
University of East Anglia 


for Clark hns now moved into u 
fashionable conservative stance , 
seemingly distancing himself from his 
own intriguing PhD thesis on Factory 
Councils and the Italian Labour Move- 
ment (1966), ’ and the lively book 
Antonio Gramscl and ihe Revolution 
that Failed published in 1977. Now, 
even while emphasizing the virtues of 
social history. Clark not only eschews 
any impress of Marxism but of any 
social theory at oil: and this leads him, 
inevitably, to conclude that the fas- 
cists' rise to power was a consequence 
of a series of accidents. 

Such a providential interpretation of 
the rise of fascism is provocative: it can 
only be reached by exaggerating the 
state's listlessncss m the lace ofleft- 


Ubetalism to Fascism 1870-1925 and 
Dennis Mack Smith’s Italy: a modem 
history , his contribution invites com- 
parison with these two major general 
works, It cart hot bB said that he 
supersedes cither. Certainly for (hose, 
eager to learn the details of Italian 
parliamentary life, Italian foreign poli- 
cy or the Internal divisions within the 
Italian Socialist Party, Seton Watson's 
longer wqrk remains compulsory read- 
ing; though Clark's neat trawl Of more 
. recent publications and. his .only par- 
tially successful attempt to lilt' the 
balance away from the political and 
diplomatic to the economic and social 
does I meah that he provides a useful 
supplement; . : ‘ . 


1861-1969 period: Here .what one 
misses hre the sparkling icpnociasm 
and IneVerehM of the older historian, ; 


age attacks ot me caraonuert in isrzu in 
the provinces of Bologna, Siena sind 
■ Umbria when they performed their 
time-honoured function of mowing 
down striking peasants to assist the 
agrari. More, a providential theory 
must lead to seeing fascism, as Clarke 
does, as first and foremost a bellicose 
regime; a view that minimizes (he 
importance of whose interests among 
the Italian population il served the 
most; The suppression of the free trade 
unions and the arrest, at least, of real 
• industrial wages gave great-gains to the 
.employers, e veil as the ultimate dis- 
carding of the claims of sharecroppers 
and smallholders gave substantial 
advantages to the Inrge landowners. 

Clark's distaste far Marxism and 
hisloricism surely leads him tab readily 
to dismiss the importance of fascism as 
a bulwark of favoured interests. But at 
a time when heavily weighted ideology 
too often rewrites Italian history it is 
undoubtedly useful to have now avail- 
able a synoptic history of modern Italy 
with a mbra conservative bias. 

Tobias Abse . ■ 

. DrAbse is a research fellow in Italian 
history flf Dnnv/n College, Cambridge, 

.The second direct elections to the 
•European Parliament were hold in 
•June 1984, returning 434 MEPs. com- 
pared with 410 in '1979. The Times 
Guide lo the European Parliament 
(Times Bqbks , £ 15 ,00) contains statis-. 
. tfes for. -the election in- each of the 10 
. member states, and altio includes biog- 
, ruphies fujd photograph? of tl)c MEps. 


GROOM HELM 


ROBERT MUS1L AND THE 
CULTURE OF VIENNA 
Hannah Hickman. 

‘Robert Mmifmd the Culture of Vim na provides 
a concise und Informative survey of MusU'f 
career. It trices h lb Intel fee mat development 
not only through hi: literary work but also 
through his essays, notebooks and other 
occasional writings; all passages ate quoted 
in translation, and judicious paraphrases 
are given of stories and essays which, 
although relatively unknown, illuminate 
Musil's central preoccupations. Particular 
emphasis is placed on the notebooks (Tage- 
bficher), which provide great Insight Into 
the sources of the fullscope of his achieve- 
ment' Edward Timm. Timtt Literary 
Supplement. 

*15.95 0-7099-3706 7 208 paps 

THE POLITICAL RE- 
EDUCATION OF GERMANY 
AND HER ALLIES AFTER 
WORLD WAR II 

Edited by Nicholas Pronay and 
Keith Wilson, University of Leeds. 

To 'rc-cducaic' ihe vanquished patters 
into feeling a common bond with their 
conquerors instead of revenge was OAecf 
the boldest and most imaginative policies 
In history for securing lasting 


in ihe preservation of peace and the inte- 
gration of Germany and Japan into the 


community of their historical enemies is 
increasingly emerging Into the forefront 
of historical enquiry as the perspectives of 


piist-war history are beginning to evolve. 
This book provides an important insight 
into ihe principal aspects of the history of 
the polity ana practice of re-education 
from i ts orlgii is to 1 931 ■ and a bibliography 
of the extensive German work on ihe 
subject ell loo little known outside. 
£17.93 0-7099-2091-1 272 pages 

February 85 

PARTIES, OPPOSITION AND 
SOCIETY IN WEST GERMANY 
Eva Kolinsky, Department of 
Modern Languages, University of 
Aston, Birmingham. , 

The West German political sysieW is a 
major subject of study in most politics 


analyses the current state of parties in 
West Germany, examining their social 


social composition of electorates, of 
membership and ofleaderships, at parlia- 
mentary representation and at party 
finances. 

£18.95 0-7099 1550-0 pages 

THE PRESIDENCY OF THE 
EUROPEAN COUNCIL OF 
MINISTERS 

Edited by C. O’N Haifa it/, 
Institute of Public Administration, 
Dublin.. 

Previously announced as Wc Role of tbe 


This book examines the operation of the 
Presidency and Its evujution uver the life 
of the fiuropea n Community. Each uf the 
com tibuta re considers the role of the 
Presidency as seen from the standpoint of 
one of the member states. In its conclusion 
the hook also gives mi assessment of ihe 
likely future developments in the function . 
or the Presidency and rhe possibilities of 
redefining its role. 

*19.95 0-7099-0946-2 , 30+pages 

THE GERMAN POETS OF 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

Professor W. P. Bridgwater, Dept 
of German , , University of Durham 

In August 1914 some 50,000 puems were 
writ ten daily in Germany. Needless tauv, 
most of them were had; nevertheless, this 
plethora of writing is indicative of the 
strength of die li t era iv response- which the 
First World War evoked in poets in 
Germany. This book offers a full survey of 
the best and most significant work' of 
German writers in response to the aarne 
events, which al hts.ro rescue the reputation, 
uf a diverse group which produced much 
-Mfink worthy of recall. Authors discussed 
Include Trakl. Rilke and George as Wei! as 
less familiar n-tnes. All German poems 
' and other quotations are translated. . 

Prbv *16.95 0-7099- J 237- 5 224 pages 
March 85 

For. further Information write la- 
the Publicity Department at die 
address below f 

Croons Heim, Ltd., Provident House, 
Burrell Row, nechenfioni, • 

• Kent BRilAT. . , . .. 
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THE MAKING 
OF A SIATE 

Wurttemberg, 1693-1793 
By JAMES AU.EN VANN "Whu ihc au- 
thor does Is not to give us a revisionist 
history per se, but a whole new vision 
of Wflnt cm berg’s story... fie hrcczed 
life Into the dry facts of council meet- 
ings and official correspondence. He 
recovered the human dimensions be- 
hind the personalities and iliereby In a 
■cries of deft maneuvers, gives us a 
social history within the matrix of in- 
stitutional and administrative history. 
The result is most enthralling.... One 
can only hope that the book will find a 
wide readership among historians, not 
because of the Intrinsic Importance hf 
Vfilrtiembcig. hut because of the al- 
most novel approach of the author and 
the excellence with which he carrfcd 
his thesis to a conclu*kM.'!-dmer/faji 
Historical Review 1 52.45 


THENAnONAL 
QUESTION 
IN YUGOSLAVIA 

Origins, History, Politics 
By I VO DANAC. The hist complete In- 
troduction to the history and civiliza- 
tion or the South Slavic peoples and to 
the poUitc» of Inter war. wartime, and 
thU boolt la a 
maprcdinrlbuilQh to the scholarship 
on modern European nat tonal ism and 
the stability of multinational states. % 
valuable contribution to our under- 
standing of the roots of an Intractable 
problem which still haunts the rulers 
of Yugoslavia."— rfm« Higher Educa- 
tion Supplement. 138.50 


PROVISIONING 

BUUS 

^rohantaandMliert in the 

:By STEVEN LAURENCE KAPI^N. The 

author reconstructs thehlstory of pro- 
visioning in produdustrial Paris, fa- 
curing on (he Immense Interests at 
Mte the stability and legitimacy of 
the government, the durability of the 
Wdal structure, and the survival of ' 
tk peo^. 32 blac.fcan<Mvhhe lllus- 
tratlon*, M3^5 : T " 
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Quest for 
meaning 
in history 

Hegel, Heidegger and (he Ground of 
History 

by Michael Allen Gillespie 
University of Chicago Press, £18.70 
ISBN 0226 29376 9 

Professor Gillespie has written a fine 
and thoughtful study which is as intelli- 
gent as its subject demands and as lucid 
as it permits. He strives throughout, 

I though with incomplete success, to 
balance the need for accurate exposi- 
tion of Hegel, Heidegger and the 
traditions in which they stand with a 
critical thesis which calls the adequacy 
of their philosophies of history radi- 
cally Into question. 

Tnc premise of his argument, laid 
out with admirable clarity in his first 
chapter, is that there is an integral 
connection between the fundamen- 1 






feel » 


; ii , ■ . . ‘ 1,,c ‘unuamcn- 

lally liistoncisr philosophies he discus- 
ses and Ihc political and moral nihilism 
of modernity. For modern man his- 
tory, rather than divine intention, 
nature or reason, has come lo be seen 
as the preeminent source of the im- 

E eratives of practical life. It is to 
istory we look in our quest to discover 
what we ought to do and how we 
should live. 

Whether we like it or not our world 
has come lo conceive of history as 
the human actuality. It is thus all 
the more perplexing and dis- 
heartening that we are unable to 




sign of an ultimately intelligible pro- 
cess in which the tensions in being and 
consciousness, so uncompromisingly 
and, it seems, contentedly accepted by 
Kant, are overcome in the reconcilia- 
tion of what he calls the “absolute”. 


— D * w “'WUIV IU 

articulate a conception of history 
that can consistently sustain human 
dignity. . . . The philosophical de- 
; . veiopmcnt- that occurs under the i 
names Hegel,. Savigny, Marx, 
Nietzsche, Dilthey and Heidegger 
'represents I he increasing and ulti- 
mately utter historirization of 
western life and thought. More- 
over this process is driven forward 
not by the success of history in 
explaining human life but by Its 
failure: just as men have sought to 
cure the Ills of democracy with ‘ 
more democracy, so they have 
sought, to cure the ills of history 
with more history. This cure 
however, has left the patient if not 
fatally weakened at least thorough- 
!v confused and frightened. 

This - line of - s argument is' familiar 
enough. It recalls the work of Leo 
Strauss and his school and, above all. 
Stanley Rosen's brilliant diagnostic 
AHMfcw (19691; but Gilfesple's 
book, marked as it is by patient and 
even sympathetic elucidation of his- 
tonast arguments in their strongest . 

tonne ran nnlu nAA r,» ,i_ . i ■ 


which the momentary self-revelation 
of Being ftom time to time occurs. 

Neither of these conceptions is very 
easy to grasp. Both have been and 
often are dismissed as intellectualized 


Masks and 
facades 

The Limits of Illusion: a critical study 
ofCalderdn 
by Anthony J. Cascardi 
Cambridge University Press, £21 .00 
ISBN 0521 26281 X 


V “ , luwuwsiumraea iJiUIN 0 521 26281 X 

forms of mystical mumbo-jumbo. One ■ — ■ 

S" *-2 ?' ul °(. Gll,e *Pj®’ 5 . Presdnta- wife es sueno (Life is a Dream ) is 

• Semc^ HeldegBqrlan . Calderiin s best known, if not his best, 

ouMhe ta2uf-y.fi wblch heBi-ingl £r, audits preoccupation with the 
1 °8‘ c of ,he arguments that fleeting nature of human life and 
SSslv re nt y ■ ° u fr;age- worldly values points to the centrality 

S h . r iffhf *■ concIusions - of illusion as a theme In his theatre in 

ShSL h S th P. erc . e P tJve manner in general. Of the great writers of Spain’s 

SfStJuS i ^ 01 ?P Iusl0ns ar e shown to Golden Age, Caldeton was also the 
it? 3 tho - Bt 5? n P t 10 g^und true master of theatrical ingenuity and 
!™ existence in history and his- spectacle, availing himself of the 
nt«So! tUrn ’ 0 a U f 3 ^ e y sal i all encom- medium whose essence is illusion in 
passing, process of Being as the self- °rdei to dramatize illusion as a theme 

'■TWSSltf ?il.f hit . is - . ' This inter-relationship of theme ami 
M. fiLT derS a T d GiUes P ie correctly form lie at the heart of Professor 
5*2S niB ? ,al ar g un ?® nt tha t a ‘l J^acardi’s study, but the true merit of 

JtfSSSf « USt i eU ^ in a J 1 s bool f is to found in its range and 
Fh *°B icaJ i. speculative solution to impressive insights. In 13 chanters 
n a £ bIe T£. m f an ^ 8 Q 1 ^ 1 ) « in a devoted to Individual comedia^ the 

iJS»»ti!. nd V lra PU cation nihilistic, so-called "cloak and sword" plays 
n«5f? at on n^^latlon that may dramas of honour, and works with a . 
EE»2 (H elde 88 e r ). . Neither cm • religious, historical or mythological 
u? y 88 to emphasis. Illusion is shown to Rot 

Bb P u[dbt °ro er ed, and this: merely multi-faceted but ultimately 

.gS^Tjrss? 

WgSF?' „5 s p u rce of insight, slon from more pressing realities 
wpndjr^^ich'SIU^rii _ ^deronian comedy tac|cg, iii Pro- 
hind luStOrv. to an iinrWc«anrtl..<w I 1 ' - 
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Caldeton s best known, if not his best, 
glay t artd its preoccupation with the 
fleeting nature of human life and 
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r? uuincnis in tneir strongest 
Forms, can only add strength to whatis 

philosophy asopen enquiry into a truth 
and a measure for conduct beyond dr 
outside history; but, unlike some of his 
fellow classicists, he resists the tempta- 
tion to dismiss the arguments of mod- 

fni n e ||«& P te of k stor Y as so much 
.intellectual dross. There are, as His 

-■ a^tBgnaarssr-es^ 

: mlcrpretations 6f human existence ^ 
Hegel and, on Heiaeggcf, GUIesuie is 

XTtan^T 1 /?" 8 * W “ ,a / 0r 


Tu speculative solution to 

the problem of meaning (Hegel) or in a 
passive, and by implication nihilistic, 
expectation of a revelation that may 
never come (Heidegger). Neither cah 

nrnvirip. min utJtk _,.ij 


, great 

•' JJ frMscendthellmitsbf histori^ 

histQr y i&elf the 
which" ** jj’^dertying , reality 
ft provide. Bn intelligible 
i pf ■ tht ■' mefl Plng of man's 
nislorica! existence. Neither Hegel nor 

SaS B <??Fh 8 ro ?i ent explain man’s 
plapc iri th o world as the outcome of a 

metaphysically meaningless sequence 
Of events; and both resist the conse- 
Iterapfation of forcing this Sequ-* 
cnee into an artificial pattern of de-' 
ytjlopmenl laws, analagou? to the lam 
governing the movements^of physlcS 
oodles. Pbr Hegel hudry is the visible 


anclkired in "thesimple expede^of 
wnaer” W hich l eK £, beyond or be- 
: . hind history, to an understanding of 
man s place in a mysterious yet some- 
how mteiligible super-historical «js- 
P^^Hegelian con- 
‘he mode in which: 
man and worid are constituted in tirte 

histqry asa record of notable happen- 
'“f ^ich reveals not a logi'calde-' 
JSJjJffi! 1 °, f evens - for there is no . 
SSSrtS ■MWW “ but a stage of. ' 

from l tiine flme, through ■ 

, °. r action, men discover what ij ■ ! 
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fessor Cascardi s view, the "festive , 
saturnalian spirit” of SlinkespeaS- 
comic plays and is distinguishea bv it* 
moral and social criticism. The charge 
ters or La dtmia due tide, El t mlfa 
fiintfwm and Elsecreio a voces inStiS 
n iljusinns of different kinds - ro£ 
playing, deception, intrigue, verbal 
display -which arc merely form [of 
self-dclusion inasks and facades which 
inhibit self-discovery. The dazzliS 
intricacy of CaldeMn’s comiclS^ 
involving characters and audfeDre 
a ike m total illusion, is designed 
ultimately to destroy illusion and 
assert man s need to recognize indi- 
vidual and social responsibility, 

Role-playing and self-drnmatizalion 
motivate too, Cnscardi nrgues the 
notorious husbands of the honour 
plays. In El medico de su honra the 
murder of Mcncia, the innocent wire 
stems from Gutierre's scif-deludins 
dramatizatiPj, of his role as wrongeS 
husband, while his recognition of hh ’ 
error can be achieved only when he 
rejects thnt illusory role. Not only is his 
marriage to Leonor, previously aban- 
doned by him, a sign of a new social 1 

nwareness; it is also a duty imposed on 

nim.by Ihc king, Pedro, suggesting the 
tatter s assumption of his own social ' 
obligations as monarch. To many cri- 
tics Professor Cascardi’s interpretation 
will seem fanciful, but it provides an 
original and interesting view. 

Less controversial but equally 
absorbing are the relationships estab- 
lished by Cascardi between particular 
plays, Spanish history and the Spanish 
court of the seventeenth century. El 
* 5m/d > a work written in the 
iojus tor performance at court, cele- 
brates a famous victory and fosters, 
through theatrical illusion, the illu- 
sions of a nation in decline. Of latet 
court plays, En la vida todo es verdady 
lodo memlra offers hope through the 
figure of Heradio for a regenerated 
Spanish monarchy, though CaldenSn 1 
himself knows that hope to be an 
illusion, while the mythological play, : 
Ec° y Narciso, mirrors both in its 
theatneal artifice and through Narcis- 
sus himself the outward show, vanity 
and self-deception of the aristocratic 
spectators of its action. 

. ^ h V. f° rms illusion perceptively 
studied by Professor Cascardi concern 
intellect and religion, both central* " 
topics in Caldcronian drama. While , 
reason and intellect are qualities, nor*' .■ 
mally approved of by this most Intel: 
actual of Spanish dramatists, La esla - : 
lua de Prometeo embodies in its pro- 
tagonist the dangers of intellectual;.. 
Illusion which, no less than the senses, • 
may prove to be man's downfall. In . , 
maglco prodlgloso, on the other hand, 
the stage itself, representative of life , 
on earth, material and solid, paradox- ' \ 
ically pinpoints its hollowness, while - 
the insubstantial space above the 
stage, evoking the afterlifo, is synony- 
mous with the only true permanence. 

Professor Cascardi's study is to be 
commended finally for Its frequent 
illuminating comparisons between 
Calderdn's theatre and that of 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, Racine and 
other dramatists. The many virtues of 
the book easily compensate for Its oc- , ' 
caslonal obscu rity and ovopciovemess. 

Gwynne Edwards 

Gwynne Edwards is professor of Span- 
ish and head of the department °! 
Romance languages at University Col- 
lege of Wales, Aberystwyth. , . 
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Divide 
and rule 


Communism In Germany under the 
Weimar Republic 
by Ben Fowkes * 

Macmillan, £20.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 333 27270 6 and 27271 4 
Marxists in Face of Fascism: writings 
by Marxists on fascism from the inter- 
war period 
by David Beetham 

Manchester University Press, £30.00 
ISBN 0 7190 1073 X 

The bitterness of the conflicts which 
resulted in the split of the German 
labour movement into Communists 
and Social Democrats, and the 
enormity of the tragedy which befell 
both wings of the movement after the 
Nazi seizure of power, have cast a long 


shadow over its historiography. Many 
of the earlier works on the subject 
dealt with by Ben Fowkes can only be 
classified as passionate demonology, 
Only fairly recently has dispassionate 
and historical analysis come to prevail. 

Fowkes is notably dispassionate in 
his analysis. He traces the origins of 
the split to the emergence of a purely 

reformist" leadership under Fried- 
™. ~ er t * n 1913, which began to 
discipline and silence the previously 
tolerated left wing of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. He documents the 
turther splits which increasingly di- 
vided various groups within the left 
itself, and shows that the Communist 
Party (KPD), right from its foundation 
m December 1918. was a coalition of 
Marxists of the calibre of Rosa Luxem- 
burg and Paul Levi, and “utopian 
radicals” who thought that only social 
democratic traitors stood in the way of 
an immediate seizure of power. The 
" revolutionary" strategy of the Comin- 
tern, therefore, did not have to be 
imposed on the KDP; the Comintern 
could rely on the enthusiastic support 
of the left within the KPD, to whom 
the politics of the united front was 
always anathema. 

Closely related to the revolutionary 
romanticism of the Communist left, 
was its failure to take the measure of 
fascism. The left interpreted fascism as 
a desperate rearguard action of capi- 
talism in retreat, which should not be 




Dario Fo in his play Morte accidentals di un anarchico (Accidental 
Death of an Anarchist), a picture from Tony Mitchell’s Dario Fo: 
people s court jester t published yesterday by Methuen at £3.95. 


Au 

naturel 


■ "S*""" °^ e Natural in France: a 
study in European cultural history 

■ 1750-1800 

by D-G. Chariton . 

Cambridge University.Press, £25.00 

and £8.50 . , . . 

■ ■ IS BNQS21 249406 and 27090 1 ■ - ' 

photon's book, based on 
IrePi^d Stares to the University 
of St Andrews in 1982-83, is concerned 
wth a new- attitude towards raeti and 
society which he sees aS emerging, in 
rj®.™ 6 - at least, during the second half 
“tnejl.fth century.' -This involved a 
new way of looking at nature and was 
? considerable extent derived from 
"l .yfl Chariton's ^ concern is with this 
unifying attitude rather than' with the 
themselves. It is basically si 
Shout one country, although he 
emphasrees the need, to place loanee 
wttun a European context and, in his 
conclusion, calk for the' study of 
comparative cultural .history so as to ' 
trace the transmission of the new forms: - 
or perception ftom 'one country to 
22 ?h 5S? in °, rt ler to elucidate what 
called them info being and determined 
tnrir development and diffusion. . 

_ *TOm Charlton 's point of new, the. 
pnlightenmeRt is. If not quite an , 
irrelevance, ati unhelpful ^ay, pf look- . 
big at systems of values foaf he would ■ 
prefer to distinguish ,albng different 


transcended the cult of sensibility and 
had a unifying principle of its own 
which involved both a new respecl for 
and inquisitiveness about nature and 
an attempt to hnprove man and 
society by bringing botb more into 
conformity with the non-human world. 
His argument gets under way rather 
slowly with an investigation into atti- 
tudes towards nature as scenery. He 
has an uphill job trying to argue that 
-pastoral landscape painting was ac- 
quiring a new concern for realism: not 
-everyone would agree that this is 
manifest in Watteau apd Boucher. 


allowed to put the working class off its 
revolutionary stride. As Tate as 1932 
Ernst ThSImann, the leftist leader of 
the KPD, could proclaim: 

Nothing would be more disastrous 
than an opportunistic over-estima- 
tion of Hitler-fascism. . .Our main 
thrust has to be directed against the 
Socml Democrats ... To defeat 
Social Democracy is synonymous 
with. . -creating the most essentia] 
preconditions for the prolcterian 
revolution. 

This tragic misconception of Ger- 
man political realities is also one of the 
main concerns of David Beetham in his 
introduction to his illuminating selec- 
tion from writings by Marxists on 
fascism, most of which appear here in 
English for the first time. Like 
Fowkes, Beetham sees in the KPD’s 
position more than a reflection of the 
Comintern’s views and Stalin’s tactical 
requirements. He looks for factors 
internal to the German situation, 
which may have contributed to this 
position, and comes to the interesting 
conclusion that the ideological conflict 
which so deeply divided Communists 
and Social Democrats in part reflected 
the division between the unemployed 
and the employed sections of the 
German working class. The Comin- 
tern did not create the misconceptions 
of the KPD, but it made it almost 
impossible to correct them in time by 
its insistence on a “monolithic" party 
and the removal of all potential dissen- 
ters from its ranks. 

Bectham’s extracts illustrate many 
other important aspects of the prob- 
lem. Trotsky emerges as a remarkably 
astute critic of the left’s optimistic 
oversimplifications. But when the 
French Popular Front hod belatedly 
secured Stalin’s sanction, he was so 
keen to pinpoint its potential weak- 
ness, that he adopted a position almost 
indistinguishable from that which the 
left had only just abandoned: as an 
oppressed proletariat cannot control a 
capitalist government, the precondi- 
tion of an effective fight against fasc- 
ism is the revolutionary overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie. Bectham’s comment 
that Trotsky was indulging here in 
“some exaggeration", seems to me 
something of an understatement. 
Among the general analyses of fascism 
included by Beetham, those of Otto 
Bauer and Richard Lflwenthal seem to 
me the mosi perceptive. 

Both books represent an advance 
for the reader dependent on English 
works. Beetham writes more clearly 
than Fowkes, and he also provides a' 
better guide to other useful secondary 
sources available in English. A proof 
reader should check the German prop- 
er names in both text and index before 
a reprint is undertaken. , 

Ernst Wangermann * 

Ernst Wangermann is professor of 
Austrian history at the University of 
Salzburg. 


■ insistence that In every case the in- 
novators - even including Rousseau - 
hedged their bets. Sexualfreedom was 
a good thing -up to a point. Childhood 
was a period of innocence - which 
would not mature into goodness with- 
out careful adult supervision. Women 
were not maleficent daughters of Eve 

■ and they had a "natural” role to play - 
but as men’s helpmeets, consolers and 
lieutenants, not as their equals. The 
country stood for virtue ana the town 
for vice - but the latter was where one 
actually chose to live, Rousseau, ^ pf 

, course,, is continually |n the centre of 
: the stage, which would have seemed fo. 


;New attitudes , towards gardens no • the stage, which would have seemed fo 
doubt implied working with nature, . 'him entirely appropriate, bar it is good 
rather than dominstina it. as Le NAtre to be reminded of the feet that 


«i»i^»kw- •• — — q ... — — — 

rather than dominating it, as Le NAtre 
had doae, but, as Chariton concedes, it 
was nature very much under human 
control and the French were, on the 
whQle, deaf to the appeal of the 
sublime. When he turns to the natural 
■ sciences, Charlton seems to identify, 
the new attitudes With what has some- 
times, been called an organiclst 
approach. This Is hot altogether con- 
. vfneing and may not imply much more 
than a shift of interest from physics fo 
biology. The following chapter, on 
attitudes to death, does not da much to 
advance foe general thesis of the book, 
which seems, at this stage, to' be in 
danger of veering in the direction of an 
anthology. . 

The argument picks up.pohesiort and 
force when Chariton (urns to the 
subject of “human nature”. He. deals 
with the impact, on Eiitppe of foe 
discovery and investigation of remote 
soeietiea (notably Tahiti), with new 
attitudes to childhood ana to' wpmeta. 


foodanci to wpmeh. 


with the 
discovery 
societies 
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and with the relationship between 
town and country, Some pt h|s wnclu- 
sions here follow famiUat'hnes. What 

,|i ii'. 


Allen & Unwin 
EUROPEAN 
STUDIES 

Western Europe and the 
United States 
The Uncertain Alliance 
Michael Smith 

The relations between the countries of ^ Western Europe and the United 
States of America are some of the moat complex and intimate in the 
inter national system end they epitomise a number of central Issues in 
W0 j lL^ 0 i lC8 r 1080a: the nature of international security 

and the role of nuclear weapons, the future of the world economy and 
the erosion of some of the certainties of the Cold War years. In this 
study of Europsan-American relations, Michael Smith aims to demon- 
strate that many of the contentious issues of the 1980a have their 
°, f ^ Atlantic partnerahlp’ which emerged during 
the ISBOeand that amidst all the changes, there have also been 
^ threads of continuity which provide a persistent chal- 
lenge to the study and the analyst. 

1984 Hardback £12.96 Paperback £6.9S 
Studies on Contemporary Europe? 6 

Forthcoming: 

Foreign Policy Implementation 
Edited by Steve Smith and 
Michael Clarke 

This book marks the first attempt to analyses neglected urea of foreign 
policy - namely the gap between decision and behaviour-by focusing 
on the process of implementation as revealed in seven case-studies. 

April 1985 Hardback £17.50 Paperback £7.50 


Paperback £7.50 


The European Crisis of the 1590s 
Essays in Comparative History 
Edited by Peter Clark 

A major new collection of essays drawing on the latest research in 

a , nd Investigating for the first time the 
origin and scale of the critical problems of war, famine, plague and 
popular revolt that struck Europe in the 1590a. ^ 

April 1985 Hardback £25.00 

(057) 


George Allen & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd 

PO Box 18, Park Lane 

Hemel Hempstead , Herts, HP2 4TE. 



Church, Politics, and Society 
in Spain, 

1760-1874 

WILLIAM J. CALLAHAN 

This significant contribution to European historical literature 
provides an overview of the history of the Spanish Church in a 
Critical period of national transition. ■ • - 

Th^- dramatic and sometimes violent change from the royal : 
absolutisni of the eighteenth century to the liberalism of the J 
nineteenth century affected the traditional role of the Church in the 
economy, society and political life. This study focuses on the difficult 
and incomplete adaptation of the Church to the n&w social, political 
and economic forces associated with the rise of liberalism, the 
growing dominance of secular culture and the development of 
capitalism. The changes imposed on the ecclesiastical order, often 


. whatever he may have felt to the i 
, contrary -he was swimming with a tide 
that was not entirely or his . own 
1 creation. This brings us back to the 
question of how far Charlton's “new 
■ images’-’ refer to a coherent pattern of - • 
j thought and feeling, even if one as 
. nebulous as the “Enlightenment** or ■ 

! “Pre-Romanticism’ 1 ana how far. they . 

' were < merely ' attitudes that were .' 
shared , to varying degrees, by people ; 
who oan more mcapingfully be fitted . i 
- iqto different: categories, or, who defy , 

. classification altogether. This is some- ' , 
: thing < foal i the reader will have to 
. decide for himself, bid even if. he 
'rejocts Charlton’s Implied r. claim ■ to 
have Identified a movement that de- 
serves consideration, fa its own right..' 

' ' he will have had his horizons widened 
and been encouraged to look at things 
ifrom a hew perspective. 

' ■ ' '’*' •> 

Norrqan Hampson ; . 

Norman Hampsafi ls professor of his- ; 
^djy ^ihe Oiuveifyjfypfc j J 


ana mteuscnial, life and 4ta economic situation, a source of deep 
Controversy withui tha nation through the nineteenth century and" 
intothe. twentieth.; '. 

Haroard ffistoriccd Monographs, 73 

£21.95 Hardback 3S6pp 0-674-13126-8 - . • 
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Grants 



LANCASTER 

Professor S. Shim min, £12,630 from 
Lcvcrhultnc Trust (work motivation 
anddemodvettan In three callut«V. Dr 
tV. J. Davies. £32.642 from Aariculiu- 
ral and Food Research Council^ effects 
of soil drvtn| nnd water relations on 

{ remthof leaves of pasture grasses): Dr 
. A. NlcduizyiuM and Dr T. N. 
Ilucerbv. £22.191 from Wellcome 
Trust (unsulphated iduronate con- 
» formation): Professor W. D. Sheplterd 
and Dr D. Hutchison. £59.930 from 
SliRC (object based kernel for prog- 
ramming support environments); 
Cumbria and Lancashire Architeofo- 

B 'caf Unit. £11.688 from Historic 
iriWirgs and Monuments Commis- 
sion (Papcnsllc excavation); also 
£27.617 (sum DoE (Walton le Date 

S at excavation): also £14.914 from 
sere excavation: also £14.085 from 
DoE (Lake District survey): Professor 
S. N. Bciutelt. 139.220 from ESRC 

r l -doctoral research fellowship for 
A- Slaughter): Dr M. Anson. 
£50.948 from SERC (cracking in rein- 


forced concrete walls and slabs); Pro- 
fessor M. J. French and Mr D. Daw- 
son, £ 1 44.228 from SERC and Lcyland 
Vehicles Lid (leaching company prog- 
ramme); Dr C. G. Pooley. 06.527 
from Bradford and Bingley Building 
Society (study of the society and the 
British housing market 1880 la 1940); 
Mr D. S. Bins ted, £114,000 from 
Manpower Services Commission 
(open learning at management level); 
olio £50.000 from MSC (subscribers* 
consortium for laboratory studies of 
distance learning). 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

Professor L. E. Davis, £55.707 from 
SERC (adaptive special filtering using 


SERC (adaptive sracial filtcrina using relationship to underlying pathophy- 
housd crvstal GJ«w); abo £Si JUft from iiology ana assessment of treatment) ; 
SERC (miilii-layer dielectric image Dr "A. Broilbwalle and Dr A. K. 


line for miUimelrlc microwave Inte- 

S rated circuital; also £63,266 from 
ERC(iton-rcc[procal microwave inte- 
grated circuits for miUimelrlc 
wavelengths); Professor T. Q. Trus- 
toit. £56,982 from MRC (hacmatopor- 


Of all the 
amateur 
photogra- 
phers, Dr 
Thomas 
Mansell was 
one of the 
most 

significant. 

His study of 
the Port de 
Dinan, 

Brittany, and 
other 
Victorian 
work forms 
part of the 
Victoria and 
Albert 
Museum 
exhibition A 
Vision 
Exchanged , 
aspects of 
British 
amateur 
photography 
1889 to 1900. 


phyritu and related systems In cancer 
photochematherapy): Dr F- Placido, 
£13,490 from SERC (thermolumlnesc- 
encc dating of Scottish vitrified forts): 
Dr P. Banos, £9,000 from SERC (bond 
In cement based composites reinforced 
with bundles of fibres); Dr A- M. 
Petrie. £33,325 from National En- 
gineering Laboratories (machine tool 
security); Dr I. H. Marshall, £37,000 
from Department of Industry (analysis 
of Inclusions in composite structures). 


Dr D. H. Foster and Dr J. R. Heron, 
£71,763 from Multiple Sclerosis Soci- 
ety of Great Britain (abnormal visual 
function in dcmyciinaling disease and 
relationship to underlying pathophy- 
siology ana assessment oftreetmont); 
Dr JT A. Broilbwalle and Dr A. K. 
Ross, £15,247 from West Midlands 
Regional Health Authority (con- 
tinuing education requirement of west 
Midlands genera] practitioners); Dr S. 
Dex, £2,000 from Department of Em- 
ployment (women and employment). 
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Appointments I Events 


Two senior lecturers in Edinburgh 
University's medical faculty are to take 
up professorial appointments nl Aber- 
deen University. Mr Oleg Eremin hns 
been appointed to the regius chair of 
surgery, vacant since 1982, and Dr 
Alexander Templeton Is to be rcglus 
professor of obstetrics and 
gynaecology. 

Mr Donald Leach, currently assistant 


He takes up his post in September, 
succeeding Miss Claudine Morgan, 
who has been principal since 1971. 

ULSTER. 

Lectureship*! Mr Martin Wallace 
(media studies); Dr David Morris 
(music). 


Chairs 


The University of Warwick has 
announced the appointment of Dr 


Orris Duke as Its firxt professor of 
continuing and adult education and 
director of open studies. 


Dr Duke returns to Britain after 
nearly 16 years aa founding director of 
the Centre for Continuing Education at 
the Australian National University in 
Canberra. 


The annual conference of high- 
er education teachers of En- 
glish will lake place at Liver- 

¥ ool University, April 1 to 4. 

opic; “Literature and Us 
Written Contexts”. Principal 
speakers; Gillian Beer, Derek 
Brewer, Alaslair Fowler, Ber- 
nard Sharralt. Further details 
fTom Dr Ann Thompson on 
051-709 6022. 

A weekend conference on the 
“Text of Roland Barthes”, 
organized by the philosophy 
department, will he held on 
February 23 to 24 a( the Uni- 
versity of Warwick. 

This will provide the first 
occasion since Barthes' death 
to attempt a comprehensive 
assessment and evaluation of 
his work as a whole. For 
details, phone Andrew Ben- 
jamin on 0203 24011 x2953, 

Gregynog '85: “Narrative, a 
collaborative enquiry". A con- 
ference to be held al Gregynog 


Faculty of Education, ljg ; 
versity of Birmingham, I 
The theme will be "Mwj 
T esting” and speakers fetal 
Professor A. D. B. Clarke hi 
Ann Clarke and Professor '£ \ 
Han Sutherland. Details fas ;■ 
Patrick Orpen, HES, Arm 
Hill College, Bexley 
Ellhani, London SE9 2P(p ? 

The department of optoo*; ' 
at the University of Wfc-. 
Institute of Science and TeJ f 
nology Is conducting a die* f 
nia screening exercise In C* t 
diff, to Increase public an* - 
ness of (he condition, wfakkh 
the second largest cm* d f 
blindness in Britain. | 

New training courses fomti X 
workers working with adel* [ 
cents and the mentally haad- \ 


_ Terence to be held al Gregynog 

a i Hall* Newtown, Powys, n*om 

AWGrdS March 15 18. 1985. For 


The Ellis Griffilh Memorial Prize for 
1984 has been woo by Dr R. Tudor 
Jones, principal oi BsFa-Bangor 
Theological College . The prize Is riven 
annually by the Universlly of Wales to 
Ihc pocsorv judged to have produced 
the best recent work in Wclsn dealing 
with Welsh authors, artists or 
craftsmen. 


details, please contact Dr Beat- 
rice Avalos, Department of 
Education, Universlly College, 
PO Box 78 Cardiff, CF1 1XL. 


The History of Education Soci- 
ety holds its annual conference 
on Saturdasy May 11 al the 


the Central Council forftlaa- - 
tion and Training in Sochi ; 
Work. 

The council, with (he WAk 
National Board for Norths, 
Midwifery and Health V& ; 
tors, has established a 60 dtj 
post-qualifying coarse tohefp 
people working with Ibe . ■ 

tally handicapped to wort hi ' 
team. It is also starting iVh : 
year experiment with (be : 
National Council of Vohntirj ' 
Child Care OrganbnUou to 
look at good practice aM 
mount training exercises b * 
work with adolescents. > 



Open 

University 

viewing 



Saturday February 16 

OKI 

7.10 Oceinofiuhy. Going (o tea (S334-. prog 1). 
74S EvoliitiaTspccies and evofolfon (33M; prog 

at* Inurutionil Mirteilng. Quiward Bqmnl 
(P672; (mg 2). 

iscz i 

'.Oil .^mnoertag Product beilgn. Take a acu 

'WO ■ Wmfd FofiSs*, PoiidiH h ihemeeltng (D233; 

‘7.10‘ Kw WSliS Swd'M- of i he TOffl 

7-40* SckflM Foj!u£kw^«irae. Mmvriag fh« 
'• -canh and |kt moon fSIOl; pro* 3). 

• .ROB B»dC Sctende tor Tednrojow. Morion and 

• , „ ITM': p™*T)- . 

a JQ 'Aru Founduloq Owjh. Argunvoat on into- 
vutoo: 1 (A 101; prog jj. 

I4S D«sfoi. WfeHbeom- 


*A* SudJflM To Sockty. yrraog ifa putem 
li'ia totitier ot 

TMI Swuwporwy &«ua J‘Educaik.0; Rktard 
114* 

,11^5 Organic ’ ftnm Miiolciim io 

.... PWjrthTfaue fSM«; prog 1); , 

1! JO The EnH()ilMlrcwnU Freedom & Plenty-. Eng- 


RADIO S (VHF) 

fl.38 IntioductlMi io Calcuhii. anting Maned 
(MS2&3; prog I). 


Sunday February 17 

BBC1 

0.40 IVdnwtonr Foundation Coune. Dome Is what 
wu male olt (T|0l; prog 3). 

7.10 Surface and Scdboeotanr Procena. (Jao- 
phyikal WChnlquci (S335;_pioj J), 

7M Cnoirol of Tcchookigy. TTmc. money and 
MrtooloOT (T36I: pro* 1). 

S4» Btodtcndiinr and Molecular Biology, 
teemogtobln (S3J2; prog I). 

S' D * 9* era, * , T: Slereochcnilitry; 

. ring. In J.dlroenAnH (5304; prog 3). 

BBC8 

SOO Ethnic Mtootfilaa and Community Relailooi. 
To Bedfo^l from Bom; I wld to Endjmd 
<B354; prog 3). ^7 

7,18 /rSJt 01 “V. Conflict Imago* of citlea 
- WiOri iy 

*4» TbsCbinglng Experience of Women. Women 

ta^BrtfaSf {jwhniaodlrl. 
riedikm making: the Falkbndi Orbit (DIOS; 

ftiemiricri Modeb arid Method, Dlrodfon 

. .. (WiJlfnj (DKC; prog 3). 7. 

MS Morin Faamfatton Ctonrae. SyatKtb mad e<y«- 

1M0 M»P* 

KLM noba^^^naSlululcs. Chance (M245; prog 

t1J» Proctste* and Wodprt*. R«Sty I, too 

: "j*™ (T2S3: prog ih 
tlJfl* Moruwment Isniei > _Po*t Comroliory 
Eoncatkin. Coveouvt annih*r n, 


Tuesday February 19 

BBC2 

•■so* Geology. Jomeo Hgtlon: geoiogbt (S3 36; prog 
Mt* Social Science* V&utdMton Cohn*. l«V6ta of 


meaning (D102; proaj), 

W.S0* ^covering Phyola.Tho mewoge of itarilghi 

33.S0* Man'i Que». Pilgrimage (AD2DS; 

prog 7). 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

The Nineteenth Century Hovel and lit Legacy. 
Before Jane Austen (A312; prog l). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

a3 - 3 ° OpjaFWuni. Infontiolion prognmene (or OU 

2SS0* Sdeiue Fbaadailan Courif . Look before you - 
leap (SlOl; prog 2). 


Wednesday February 20 


wb&ima£&; 

svsxffi&sA %!****■ * ™ 


met 

•■36* Technology pjondalloo Cootie. Dome t« What 
.you mike tu (T101; prog 3), . 

. U*‘ Art. Foundation Coune. Argument on tele- 
vWon: 1 fAlOl; prog 2). . 

**■*7 B is5sw 7w«t wri FOOttUm. Iroect dlveniiy 

: UU* Leric'Senco for Technoloiy. Motion end 
. NewtonW Lewi (T381; prog 1 ). 

RADIO • (VHP) 

. MB The Romoile Pool*. One romantic Um or 
niuy? (A3SZ; prog I). 

RADIO 4 (VHP) \ . 

2t,ail Modern An ettd MtMentlHn. Plotnea. and 
roupdnea: Chiifoi HairiUm ( A3 15 ■ pfog 2). • 

23M Owemporory Inoea In Education. The uki 


YOUR DIRECT ROUTE 
TO A SPECIAL THES 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 

if you subscribe now to The Times Higher 
Education Supplement for one year (52 Issuea) In 
addition to your weekly delivered copies we will also 
send you, absolutely FREE, a copy of the latest full 
colour edition of the Collins Road Atlas of Britain 
AND a copy of the latest Collins Road Atlas of 
Europe (together worth £8.45). Simply point your pen 
In the direction of the coupon below and sand U 
together with your ohecjue or postal order, made 
payable to Times Newspapers Limited, for £30.00 to 
the address shown below. 

Pleaae note offer applies to new subscribers In the UK. 


Vkroit*: ■ 


■1R40 OroocrSSjRiBC. MBdland ica (A2931; prog \ 
: u'k m'wM of Modemhrajjn Mutk- yfrort*: 
1MB (tentn Theory andT AfrunfoSTroeturo. Hie 

Ai| andhtorienthni. CmutKri: LTalq- 

'■-.ff 4 *,- l»ad li: 


I • SIXTH JtriEHIUTIONAL ^ 

: Monday February IS 




ology- Defining Ole Arid 


in the Curricatuiii. The 


An foMirty, 1 T4»-im Srot. Marla del 
.food pwduetkm (1273; pro* 1), ^ 


,Mi5tO»iVvW). ; , . • 

1 M * Rj^dtag Development, Sound* and letiett . 
, O l E23»i prog 1). • ... 

FWDK)4(VHP1 i ■ 

MB ' ^rtgellrioM Qu««. Tlw nudehl or religion 

■ ,1J>S i^txfot^you 

leip (Siqi; prog 2). • ■ 


Thursday February 21 

■:'aaet.- ■' V-.-.: • 

MtP Math* Pomditloh Come. Symbols and enua- 
iio« (MlOlt-proa 1). , ■■ 1 

AM -Sdrore Fowdorim Coon*. Mhllrou.Now- 

" JjWto^ri*iloa , Introduction to tastrorttwa- 

MJXf ^awn^^rljwofWonteD. Women ■ 
1 VHUgfr -pan 11 1U221; prog IB). 

• RADIO 3 (VHF) . S’ . 


aMdUcOBBiona bn 
^pwlMAtofied l li.antJ -persona) 
Qm tieat ibf Qeome KeNv. , 
jgMih : Auowr i&Sfi/ . at chutcHlB 
Can*brtd 9 a.ii.' Prooramnw 

SjffiSS 4 8i S fntpiWM and 
pr. bon BannUer, High 

•' *i -a Vs»i»r; i.n 

■ k !/ '■ if-,":-;.. " ' I 


' »a PoH Capruhwy 

. Ewnttt). CotMiuyi what cut 1 doTTEJMj 

sjrr"" ^'W 1 [ n Bto^lpn. Rlefutd 
' - i mcwied life (E200; prog )),■■ 

FU«0 8 (VHP) . .. 

' OB Innhihfcwatktq. Tko pwvlrtr ejfl osier end . 

. j • ’ the ptewnaiic uuuriucer fTMLi png 1). . 

RADIO 4 (VHP) 

« n l y. u-ii * ,r ,ii jrl u . j ■ , ■ 

H -:K»A..g-.i...rit!t .| nU't I, r.u • ¥Jf'..VT, 


4 (VHP) ’ ; • . '■■ 

f&*'pSj I , ^ Adulu, T¥ Ffr* ^PS". 


Friday February 22 ; ■ 

BB Ot.'C ‘ ''I :, '-V 

’ :S3 B; ^WBebovl.xfr, Inlroductlon 

; ■./• 

■' Infonn *|l^ prt^npnefirfOU. 

I 4 ' r* !‘0 iitr.it i'\ i ^ 
p -- j — -■ -*-• * ^ u — - ■■ : i ■ • . I • - 


■RteaBo send me.a Veai^a subscription to the tlmas 
j .Education Supplement and fay free copies of the 
i : :Collfn8 Atlases. . r ; . .- ,-T 7 

: len^Ose my cheque for £3Q/)0 (made payabte to 
•• NewspapersiLtd). - j: • 

Please sbrid la - • " 

■ NAME L.. ••• • ! - ' t t 

-AODRESS ' • 1 


'jSlQNATdRE: I'll-' ' • i -. rtotm ’i / . , 

wlW > *** IO FRANCES abODA,RDi ' 

^o^ci Id 40X ' U ^' ° n 8uw,tamen, » Prkw V House. St Johns LerTO^ 


'■ ■■ -I 4 ' >.| , itr.il i) t Hrofoi jmmm . roH - ' : ■ • 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 


to place advertisements write to or telephone; 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The Times Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 


Appointments 


All advertisements 


Tel: 01-263 3000. Telex 26497i 
lements published subject to the Terms and Conditions of 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas. 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Rates: 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £12.40 pscc Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col @£111,60 Friday in the week prior to publicatiot 
Classified Linage ~£2.40per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 fines - @ £7.20 Monday 10.00 am in the 

Box number - £2.00 week of publication 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars . Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies Bhould be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 


THE PAPUA NEW OUINEA 
UNIVHR8fTYoP TECHNOLOGY 


Apploattona ora Invitad for vaoancfos In ihsfotowtng Departmantsof this Unhroroky: 

DEPARTMENT OP CIVIL ENGINEERING 
PROFESSOR AND HEAD OP DEPARTMENT 

Tha Department oi CM Engineering le reepanatolB for the eduorton a! profeealonB) 
entf nears In the Velde of etructurea, hydraulics, putt to health engineering, hydro 
power, eol engineering end transport. These eub-dtodplkieeere organised as options 
wfthln a single degree. 

I thirteen end fe In the proeeu of Involving he 

II also has nine teem cal otltaere and some 
in oonaiiUng and testing work for industry, 
id an Interact In the eoclal end economic 
table in the successful applicant 

The posKon ttflWI vacant on SlOeoeraber IMS. 

DEPARTMENT OP SURVEYING AND LAND STUDIES 
PROFESSOR AND HEAOOP DEPARTMENT 



ugntMani experience in • profession, tertiary InatttUllone and research. Applicants 
may be from any area of surveying, cartography or land management 

Theiuooeutul epplfeanlYmibelhehaedol adeoartment comprising aMeentWhlng 
itel end nine support staff. Cotiraei'ar* conducted In surveying cartography and lend 
management at undergraduate and 'postgraduate level 

The appointee wU be sxpeoted to provide leadership trt teaching end research and be 
Involved fn unlverafty aronMe W ve and professional eotMUos. 

DEPARTMENT £)P CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 
PROF ES BOR AND HEAD OP DEPARTMENT 

Pr ese n tly, thraelW dgrse courses era offanfd by the Department Ineppl ted chemte; 


food and 


technotoglSB. 


to proloMtonal Intareets ot particular relevance 
oommunty needs ol the country. 

Applicants should be well quafttted with atgnlflcanl eeademlo experienoe to lead 
oondnulng ourrtouter dovefopmam and be committed to fostering the research wortc 
frxfiratrtal axpartanoo and/or work ki development locMoloflles wcifo be an added 
advantage. 

The position wtU tell vacant In roW-Feboiery 18S6. 

DEPARTMENT OP MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
PROFESSOR AND HEAD Op DEPARTMENT 


i ore offered by the Department In appl ted c h emfe- 
lie research programmes reflect the wide open of 
lar relevance to the environmental, industrial end 



The poMtan tell tsl vaoanl on 31 Deoerriber IMS. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 



to feadamhfo to •« toaoldng 
field of mechanics of solde. 


This position ie vaoAnt. 

Satejyi Proteaaor and Heed ol Department K23^>per «nu>h|*»HODeJbw(W| 
K1,10b per annum; Aeaoolala Pfoteaeor KZ2.52D per annum (KI - 8tg. 0.8832 
•PPrtW.). , 



BoConc^rd from another twtteiy InstRutfon wHI be contfclerod lor oF the Pipteoaor 
■od Head 01 Department poobtont. . • • * 

01 T “ Jno ®' ^ 

htr^ general inform tBohm^taDWalned. . *. raaoa iov 


UMISt . 

Chsir in Toxtll# Teehnok>0y '! 

®!P«fefKeol thelndustry ta highly dostfaWe, • . . 

commeree, '■ ' i . 

to ooohsiwfo and Wogrete Ove eatMaes ol »a u Oepart^^tehlCfl 
Iroxuds (foe^n, teohrtology, #porwir)kMand irtanoflumaRlwlll b« - 

Sefety.wtt be in the Mettoprtal raAge'teflh s minimum ol EIS.QTO par ipnum. 

SSSSSs ps^ssp 

CompfoWappflaaflon.fomffl aftaiHlM returned W1 March 1985, 

Ja.. . ^-y4'V -•* ■ •* 




LECTURER 

PHYSICAL METALLURGY, 
MATERIALS SCIENCE 


The National Institute (or Higher Education, Llmedok Is a 
university level body located Tn Iretentfa Aral Technological 
Pork and Is at present completing « major new phase ol 


oonslnKbon. 

ThB successful candidate will haves higher degreelna relevant 
area tog ether with Industrial or other refevantexpeilanee. 

SALARY: 1R£14,142-1R£1B,B07. 

AppScation material BvaksbletTomttto Personnel Ofiloe, 

The Notional Irwttute for HUwr Education, 

Pteasey Technological Pork, Umorlek, Iretand 
■houtdbaoompfetodand returned by 
\ Fridays Match, 1BBB. . 


fm 


Ecote Eumpianne des Affelms . 

European School of Mmnmgomont StutHoa 
EuropMatthB Wlrischeftshochsohufo 


1 . INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 

2. OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invited for these two senior appointments, ten- 
able from September 1985. 

A minimum of a Master's Degree coupled with both practical and 
teaching experience is being sought. 

Applicants will be expected to contribute both to the develop- 
ment of the, School’s programmes snd research In a European/ 
International context. 

Salaries will be competitive with senior University and Poly- 
technic appointments and Associate Professorships may 
be availably. Further details available from: UK Director, : 
EAP - European School of Management Studies, 1 ft Merton 
Street, Oxford OX1 44H. . .... 


DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR-GRADE 1A 

(REf :B/D/1231 ; 

Applloatlonn era now Invited from oandldaiea with a 
degree, or equivalent qufltitioatton for the ebovS 

u ,LU .4.Mli,.un.nit ni, mi ihM n fnaiu 


, considerable Independence ahd, In tlfoe, IS expected to 
embrace the whole range ot departmental aammlstraUve 
activity. Financial management of many resaeroh 
acbounts Will be e mejor feature of the sppolntr^anl, fa ■ 
addition to general departmental admlniatration. several 
years experience, preferably In University 
Administration, la desirable. ' ■' ' 

Appointment will be for three Years In the first Instanoe. 

&&&!&&}$& . 

AppJIcatfona, Inchidlng fas names of three referees by 

Msroh 9th, IS^to; /, ' i ■ ' v 

THE ADMIN1STR OF B1CXIHEMISTO 

- SOUTH IMKS IWC3XfQkl4Q^ 3QU 


CHRISTCHURCH 

Oxford 

Applications are Invited lor Ihe post ol 

ASSISTANT CURATOR 

In the Picture Gallery. This summer the College expects to appoint for a 


parson living out. 

Applications, naming two rate rase, should reach the Vary Ravd. the 
Dean, Christ Church, Oxford OX1 1DP (from whom further particular* 
may be obtained) not felar than 8 March, 

(020670) 


lit'LSonthan.pKm 

mi- 

univuksity 


CHAIR OF 
AERONAUTICS 

Appficatkjne are Invited for (ho 
Chalraf Aerana utica (as dfodncl 
from the WaatiancJ . Chair 
racenliy advertised) tenable 
wfihln the Daperimeni of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics. 
Appticanla, who.. must tie waif 
qualified, may have Intawats In 
any branch of study relevant Io 
aarojuuUos and astronautics. 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from. the Seorata/y 
and Registrar, The 
University, Southampton 
809 8NH, to whom 
applications (10 copies from 
applicants In the Untied 
Kingdom) ■ should ba sent 
before 30 March 1989. 

(020044) 


University of 
Dundee 

Department of Pu bile Law 
Application* For ■ post or 

LECTURER 
IN PUBLIC LAW 

■re' Invited from . suitably 
qualified grodliitti able and 
-keen to -teach and to pursue 

mao arch 1 ]„ ; relevant subject 

arena. - 1 r • ■. 

Salary acal6 £7.520 - 
Cl^AlS with placing depen- 
dent on Qualifications and 
experience. 

.Further particulars are 
available front the Peraonnal 
Orricer, The university, Dun- 
dee DD! 4HN with whom 
applications <fi copies contain- 
Ino run career details end Ihe 
names pr three . referee*! 
■honidba lodged by Bth March 
rsferencs 

MSTra 1/84(0). [SS33D ■ HI 


University of . 

■■ j - Essex . 
DepartnM^kor t^naueeo and 

SENIOR ‘ 

1 LEOTURKSHIP/ 
READERSHIP 


.^Polite Mom (leg copies) . 
ingludlnp. a curriculum vitae 
ahu uia namU and addresses 
re for ana. ehr-"-* 
rSaeh. the . Registrar <S/L__, 
University of. EweK 


VSRKSSE HK.^30% 


University of 
Glasgow 

Department of Pallticel 
Economy 

LECTURESHIP % 
IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 

Apnllcettone are Invited for 
e •Lectureship In Vnlltten! Eco- 
nomy . 

Salary will be within the 
range £7,320 . £14.929 on/ 
theLecturar*' arala. wltlf, 

placement according to agef • 
qualirfcatlons end eaperlflilc<>.‘ 

K »e Department • ' |»e» 
g naedsln macroecano- 
mlce end fn. econometric' (lit.-, 
eluding applied ' macro eca* ; 
nomatrics). 

Applications wilt he watt 
corned from those teaching 
and With reaearch Interests in 
these areas, end also candi- 
dates whose primary research 
interests He elsewhere but 
who hava appropriate 
learning expert ESQ. The suc- 
cessful applicant would lain a. . 
group of. staff who teach eca- 
nomntrlca and macroecopo- 
llilcs to undergraduates and 
graduates. 

Further particulars may ha • 
obtained rrom (ho Academic 
Parsannel orrfca, UnlversEty' 

8 1 Glasgow, Olasgow Oil 
QQ. where applications (8 
coples>. giving the names sad 
addressee of three referees, 
should be lodgod on or before . 1 
IBth March, 1989. 

In reply plsosa Quote Ref. 
No. 9 MOT. (S22B&) »1 


University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty of Commerce and 

Social Science ;• i 

Institute or Lotral ' * ; 

Government Studies 

LECTURER ’ v 
•IN 

ORGANISATIONAL 

BEHAVIOUR 

The Institute Is a national 
centre of teaching and re- 
search concerned with man- 
agement development in local 
government. 

Wo ere masking a person to 
contribute to end develop our 
ranqe of post experience 
teaching, research and consul- 
tancy activities for British 
local government. Experience 
tn the public sector or In 
post-experience ■ education 
would be an esset- We want 
aomsane to complement adr 
axis ling slc|lla,(n organisation- 
al behaviour. Applications 
will bp particularly welcome 
from those ,-wtrh relevant gkllU 
in personnel psychology otfl. 
stair . development* atari 
appraisal, so lection, assessing 
managerial potential. 

Candidates should. possess- 
at, (past a goad -honours do-, 
area, or equivalent profes- 
sional qualification in a re- 
levant discipline. 


area, or equivalent profes- 
sional qualification in a re- 
levant discipline, 

L. J’sSSlYob *h« scale £T,380 • 
£14,926 Plus U8S. The paat la 
offered an q tprae year rolling' 
contract, bnale, 

1 Fdrther oartlcuiafk 
. application ■ rarm fraei 
Agslsinnt Etngletrar 1C 

- * 

?»'?-“I r rS3: d 4 "- s r - 
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Universities continued 



University of 
Waikato 

Hamilton) New Zealand 

LECTURERS AND 
SENIOR LECTURERS 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

Application* are Invited far 
positions at the lecturer and 
senior lecturer levels from 
persona with expertise in one 
or more of the following 
. disciplines and functional 
arena: 

Finance. Business Policy. 

Marketing. Production 

Management.. Accounting 

„ As a minimum, applicants 

must have a Master's degree 
or n aood first degree couplod 
with significant practical ex- 
perience. Previous teaching 
experience will bo an advan- 
logo. 

Professor B. V. Smith. 
Head or Manooemont Studios, 
will visit London to conduct 
Interviews from 23 March to 4 
April 1983. Early decisions 
can be expected. Travelling 
Odd. where naceasary, accom- 
modation expanses associated 
with any Interviews will be 
nisi. 

The Department of Mmi- 
b uome til Studios la a mult Idle- 
dpllnary department with an 
esiabllxliment or SO noita. As 
pari nr the Sciionl or Monaoa- 
nient Studies II arrer* Now 
Zealand's only four year 
undergraduate degree In ntan- 
agomunt, In addition I ho Do- 
parlmont afrci's concentrated 
rcaidantlnl courses for prac- 
tising nifliioiiurx. Both thoaa 
programmes are growing. 

An appllod rnsaorch unit, 
with ■ professional atafr of 3. 
Is attached ta the Department. 
All staff arc encouraged to 
undertake research ana pub- 
lication either Individually or 
on eoconciment lo the research 
unit. Opportunities exist for 
consulting and continuing 
education assignments. . 

Permanent' tonurert 

appoint man is with relocation 
assistance are aval labia, con- 
■idorallon could be given ta 
short term appointments. 

" Current salaries far Lectur- 
ers ara NZ$22. 076- 
NZS26. 1 OO par annum and for 
San lor Lecturers NZ$27 ,304— 
NZ$30,343 i bar i - 

NZ$34. 803 per annum. 

Academic salaries aro current- 
ly under rev low. Study laavai 
' an full pay la available: after a 
. ■ qualifying . period. : Where. 

• .v.' Further details on the 
method of application and 
Conditions of appointment 
may ba obtained from tho 
Secrotary- General, A uac lo- 
tion of Cammonwnelth Uni- 
versities (Annul. SO Gordon 
Square. London WC1H OFF. 
tale phone 01-387 857a. 


: Equality of amploymant 
• opportunity la tlgi I varsity poli- 
ty. Applications close with the 
Secretary .General on IB 
11 March lBBfe. HI 


. ^University of . 1 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Deportment of History 

Applications are Invited for, 
a post of • 

. LECTURER 

In the Daps r t'ment or History 
commend go let October, 
leas. Ip teach primarily In the 
field of British and European 
1 imo” between 1 490 and 

_ Salary’ will ba al an • 
appropriate point on the Lee- • 
iHTd . ,B, 4ry bcbIb £7,820 - 
414.935 par ’enndtn.. accord- 
ing to age. qUaUflratlona and • 
experience. . 

varsity. 6 Kensington Terrace 


names add oddrowa# orj 

rarerenca.TKeSj , 


\'V* 

V • Unl^erflHyo^ 

m^PORARY 
CTURE 


rjBCONOM 
r 0RSTA TXSTJ 

Aopjlp*ti?n» era invited for 
October 

noaei 


The University of 
Melbourne 

Deportment of Civil 
Engineering 

LECTURESHIP/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
(LIMITED TENURE) 
(READVERTISED) 
INTRANSPORT 
ENGINEERING 

Applications aro invited for 
tilt) position of Lecturer/ 
Senior Lecturer (Limited Te- 
nure*} in Transport Engineer- 
ing. The appointment will be 
(or o period af throe years 
initially but may possibly be 
extended to a maximum or five 
years. It le desired that the 
position bo filled os soon ee 
possible. 

The Department has a well 
oslubllshod Transport Section 
with responsibility for 
teaching at undoramtlugta and 
postgraduate levels- The re- 
search empliaels or the Section 
le on roatl end traffic en- 
gineering. travel demand 
modelling and transport poli- 
cy analysis and a number of 
projects In those fields ore 
current. The successful candi- 
date will participate In thoae 
pojecta end will be expected lo 
Initiate and direct research 
programs in related areas. 

□ agree In Civil Ensln earing 
or athor discipline cloaoly re- 
lated to transport studies Is 
essential. Suitable profession- 
al exparlanca and/or higher 
dnsrea In trannport related 
Held is also required - 

The appointee will be re- 
quired to contribute to pre- 
sentation of courses in trans- 
port planning, urban develop- 
ment. transport facilities en- 
gineering and road and traffic 
engineering and to participate 
In the Department's research 
program In transport and to 
undertake the supervision of 
undergraduate and postgradu- 
ate research projects. 

Salary In the ranges 
3A24. 840-938.634 per 

annum (Lecturer), and 
9A33.331 - *38,847 per 

annum (Senior Lecturer). 

Further Information can be 
obtained from Dr D. VV . Ben- 
nett (Toll (031 341 07711, or 
from the Chairman or the 
Department. Frofensor J. D. 
Lawson (Tel: (03 1 341 07 82), 
In the University. 

Further printed Informs 
tlon regarding dee tails or ap- 
plication procedure and canal- 


The University of 
Malawi 

Applications efO Invited 
from suitably qualified candi- 
dates for the following posts 
tenable Tram Sepiember/Octa- 
bar 1983 or aa soon as Possi- 
ble thereafter at Che 
Polytechnic, s constituent 
College of the University of 
Malawi: 

Faculty or Engineering: 
Department or Civil 
Engineering 

3POST8AT 
LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
READER 
EXIST IN THE 
FOLLOWING AREAS: 

Soli Mechanics, 

Structural Engineering, 
Public Health 
Engineering 
and In 
Surveying 

Successful applicants will 
be required to teach courses In 
Engineering to the three-veer 
Diploma In Engineering and 
tho six- year Degree In En- 
gineering. end will be encour- 
aged to undertake end super- 
vise some research. 

Candidates must possess 
good appropriate qualifica- 
tions, as well as relevant 
teaching and/or Industrial ex- 


I ierlence. Membership of an 
nternetionally recognised 
professional body would be an 


recognised 


plication procedure and canal- 

Officer (Academic), Universi- 
ty of Melbourne. Perkvllle, 
Victoria 3032. Australia, or 
the Secratary General, Asso- 
ciation or Commonwealth 
Universities (AppBt), 36 Oor- 
don Square, London WC1H 
OPF. Applications close on 13 
March I9B5. HI 


• ... Belfast 

The Queen's University 

LECTURESHIP 
:■ IN BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

. . Available from the earliest 
date ea may be arranged, the 
jfullea of this lectureship may 


additional asset. 

Faculty or Commerce: 
Department of Accountancy 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
READER/ 
PROFESSOR 
IN ACCOUNTANCY 

The successful applicant 
will be required to teach 
courses in Accountancy to the 
Ihrsa-vnT Diploma in Busi- 
ness Studies and the five-year 
Bachelor of commerce De- 
gree, and to assist In the 
development af related work. 

Candidates must possess a 
recognised professional qual- 
ification In Accountancy, as 
well as relevant teaching and/ 
or Industrial experience. A 

S ood Honours Degree would 
e en additional asset. 

Department of Management 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
READER 

IN MANAGEMENT 

The nuccesaful applicant 
will be required to teach 
courses In Management to the 
two-year post-exporloncn Di- 
ploma in Management Studies 
and the rive-yoer Bachelor of 
Commerce Degree, and will be 
expected to Initiate and con- 
duct abort training program - 
mil fgr practitioners at- the 
purpose -built Management 
Centre. 

Candidates must possess a 
good Honours Degree as wall 
as relevant teaching and/or 
practical experience. 

Salary scales for nan- 
domiciled starr (Including ex- 
patriate addition for thoaa not 
eligible for BBSS), taxable In 
Malawi: Lecturer K6.070 - 
Senior Locturer 
K 1 0.633 - K13.U0; Reader 
K 11,393 - K1 4,3 74 1 Profes- 
sor Kit. 99$ - 15 1 656. , 

_ The University will provide 
family passages, various allo- 
wances, biennial . overseas 
leave, and partly furnished 
housing In Blantyra, as wall as 
• a 13 % tex-rrea gratuity for an 
oT 33 month* 
23% for 3-4 years. 


egn§» 


the. teaching of 
quantitative . methods and 



Salary seal* £7.321 «• 
£14,988 with. Contributory 
Ronfjph rlihts. linger UBS, 
■Initial piecing ' on again do- 
pmtdlng on age. experience 
. and qualifications. - ■ 

:■ LECTURESHIP . 

• - 

COMMUNICATION f 

Th(s pblft.Hns beeii *atsbr 

f .tv® 

Important 
laar- 

conh-ibuts 
sqd^po«t- 
P. and 
aided 


Candidates should send 3 
copies . of tha|r curriculum 
, vitae with full personal par- 
ticulars,' and names : and 
'addresses of 3 referees to the 
WA^.UiUvsrstty or Malar 
yjL.TPp B6x 878, Zomba, 
Malawi notls ter than 7 March 
reeldent In 
the UK ..should "copy . their 
'applications to the Overseas 
Educational ".Appointments 
Department. The i.HrtUeli . 
Courtoll. Bb -§1 Tottenham 
Uovrt Hoaa London WIP 
OPT. (32387) HI 

, University of 
' i Dupham; • •; 

, , V/^MlLDiERT . , 
^ uanon 
PROFESSOR OF . ; 
: v . DIVINITY 

C*jjy arr *1 0Bd ' The vacancy 
Du occurred because or tha 
resignation of Professor 8.W. 
?££ SA®, n % ■Dpolntmant to 

°r WVIHIF «t 

1 "hould ha 

% 


inwnni, nnau 

sa^Sr*!. 


will be An'lhe 


•Dean cm) 


Balliol College 
Oxford 

D0MUS 

SCHOLARSHIP 

The college will offer two 
roe scholarships to students 
beginning postgraduate study 
In October 1985 who aro 
liable to pay fees at the unsub- 
eldized ('overseas') rate, pro- 
vided that candidates of suffi- 
cient academic merit present 
themselves- One selection wilt 
be made in the Arts and one In 
the Sciences. The callage will 
remit the scholars' college 
fees end will pay their uni- 
versity foes: tho Scholarships 
will be tenable for two yoarS. 
renewable for n third. The 
college admits both men and 
women. Details may bo 
obtained from the Tutor lor 
Admissions at Bellial and ap- 
plications must resell him be- 
fore 15 March. 1985. HI 


University of 
Bradford 

Project Planning Centra for 
Developing Countries 

TEACHING 
MATERIALS 
DEVELOPMENT 
FELLOW 
OR ASSISTANT 

(Fixed-term appointment for 
3 years) 

Member of a email team 
preparing teaching materials 
for uea In poet -experience 
courses In the planning, 
appraisal and Implementation 
of development projects and 
other planning topics. Appli- 
cants should have Interests in 
training and In developing 
countries. Degree background 
may ba In economics, finance, 
science and technology, 
education, geography or other 
relevant areas. Experience of 
teeching/mlcro-compu tera/o v - 
erases work, a strong ed van- 
tage, The appointment will be 
made at Fellow or Assistant 
grade, depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience . 

Salary within the range 
Fallow: £7,320 - £12. 130 p. a. 
Assistant: £6.600 - £8,920 


Further particulars end 
application forms from the 
Personnel Secretary, Ref: 
PPC/TM/TH. University Of 
Bradford, West Yorkshire 
BD7 1DP. Applications should 
be made osap. (32303) HI 


University of 
Reading 

National Inatituta for 
. Research la Dairying 

FINANCE OFFICER 

Finance Officer required ta 
provide assistance to tha Insti- 
tute Secretary across a wide 
range or administrative 
dunes . The orflcer will be 
accountable to the Secretary 
far tha financial manegement 
of the Institute.. He or she will 
be responsible for all account- 
ing functions, costing of. re- 
search projects, the adminis- 
trative computer and systems. 
Investment appraisals, and 
management of Stores and 
purchasing. ' 


Ing and financial management 
Including computeriand sys- 
tems, preferably holding a 
relevant qualification. 

Appointment Will be In tlia 

Higher Executive Officer 
■ scale ranging from 
ZfMBS to £10,729.. Equal 
Opportunities employer. 

Please apply in writing to 
the Secretary. N.I.R.D., fihln- 
fjeld. Reading ROS SAT. 
Further particulars available. 

Quote ref. 84/39. Closing 
date: 28 February 1883. 

(82506) . HI 


. . The College of . 

. • Law 

LECTURERSHIP 
.. .WLAW 

Aji ftlfeeqnhq ' ’.'eye invited 
front -Oollcltars. for a oast Of 
lecturer. .• Tv • 

• T ?* B ' ■ < »***Y l Will" be within 

the • • scam <■ , £11,330— 


£1 7.47BP.B, (Which hi (Hildas a 

LgpdonjsUowsnce.of ,Soo) 

With thb entry .point depend- 
ine on qualified ucme end ex- 
■ Parlance'.'- Normal annual In- , 
oraments are' £ 660 ,. ■ ■ , . . 

tells and. the names of two 
referees to the .principal, The' 
^ lege, of .Law, 8 Bream'*. 
Buildings, -Chancery Lane,. 
London , . SC4 A IpP. 1 from 
whomrurther OarclCulara may-, 
beobtalned. . .-Hi' 


University of 
Exeter 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
INDECISION 
MAKINGIN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

To supervise the ono yunr 
MA course for experienced 
teachers and administrators in 
Higher Education under the 
direction of Dr. Donald Dllah. 
This appointment is for two 
years tenablo from 1 Septem- 
ber 1983. 

Applicants should have ail 
Internet in one or more ur the 
following areas: national 

planning In higher education; 
methods of student nalecrlnn. 
assessment, teaching, curricu- 
lum development end study- 
ing; and institutional environ- 
ments, finance, structure, 
governance und personnel. 

Salary will be within thn 
Lecturer scale £7,320 
£14,985 per annum wirh 
placement appropriate to nan 
and experience. 

Further details and In- 
formation about the plana Tor 
the caurae available from tha 
Personnel Office, University 
of Exeter, Exeter bX4 4QJ. to 
whom eppllastlonB (6 canine) 
giving the names of three 
refnroas. should be sent by 18 
March 1983. quoting refer- 
ence no. 3409. (523 14) HI 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS 
ORASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS 

Applications are Invited ror 
appointment to a position of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer 
In Statistics in the Department 
or Mathematics. Applicants 
should be prepared to take up 
the position on or around 1 
February 1986. The Universi- 
ty will provide travol end 
moving expanses. 

Salary: Lecturer: 

NZSB 1,660 - S33.AB4 par 
annum. Assistant Lecturer: 
NZ'6.123 - $18,732 per 

annum, plus an annual coat of 
living allowance of NZS417. 
(Note: NZ$1.00 equals 

JUSO.BO, £1 a NZ$8,37. 
approximately). 

Further particulars ore 
available from the Secretary 
General, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Oorrton Square, 
London WC1H OPF. or Tram 
tha Registrar of tha Univaral- 
ty, P.O. Box 36. Dunedin, 
New Zeeland. 

Applications dose on 13 
April 1983. (38389) HI 


The Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 
Lae 

Department or Accountancy 
ancj Business Studies 

. Applications are Invited for 
- 'S w,nB notions which 
will feu vacant on 30 June 

LECTURERS/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 
(ACCOUNTING) 

Minimum qualiricatlune 
would ba a re conn I sad flrat 
dagroo qualification ror Lec- 
turers nnu a nradunia donrnn 
In accounting Tor Senior Luc- 
turer and at leust 3 yours of 
?*P°f'le nc o in tortlnry 
loDchlng, with Interosts In ut 
■““J 1 two of the following! 
nnanclal accounting, coat end 
manaaemant nccountlnn, eu- 
BovornmeAt accounxTnn 
a^iUxetlon. Working fanil- 
with computer nnplirii- 
tlons for relevant tepaliing end 
research purpoBes would bo 
aojMraqJe, 

LECTURERS/ 

. SENIOR LECTURERS 
(COMPUTER 
STUDIES) 

^•-ssjarc, ksi? 

computer pyogrammin o , eye- 
t?™* ■nalyals and data procea- 
A Knowledge of COBOL 
• ; 1 ? no ° l n b u»lhe«4 and 

r SS/KtJWS 1 watam* wqiuid b« 
^wj£*ble, A -baelc uni 
varsity degree in computing i 
e necessity 


mituiiuvuuunoiii I 

The University of [ 

Lancaster 

Nonllnoer Dynamical Syatsnii ! 

POSTDOCTORAL f 
RESEARCH 1 

ASSOCIATE 

Applications are sought r w ^ 
the position or postdortoS f 
Roaoarch Associate on a flERe I 
funded project '‘ExperimZ?^ 
on Nonlinear DyZkTK 
tenw" tinder the dtreohonS i 
Dr P. V. E. McCIlntock In t£ 
Department or Physics. “* 

The rosaarch will invoJv. 
experiments In which the r? 
Bponea of nanllnaar olectrenTt 
analogue circuits is studlM 
the prasnnen or oxternsiSyl 
Idled white or colours mU? 

In order tu test exlitlna iIH' 
dictions und to guide n £Sl 
future development 
stochastic theory. The 
cassfni uppl leant Will pou^ 
u Pli.D. and should prefsSSJ 
have some prior knowiedsec/ 
nnn or mare of: coq5oUr 


equally suitable for a kIm. 
tint, on engineer or a practical. 
Iv-miudod mnthemBticfaii. 

The project rorms pari of . 
collaborntlva research 

Moss and his group at n, 
Unlversliy of hliasourl - » 
Louis USA, nnd tha aucrauful 
uppiicunt will be sxpeciBd to 
work for short parloda j n a? 
Louis and to parltnlpatB la 
collaboration meatlnga Uian 

from time to tlms (axntpaaa 
will be paid). 

- Th« post is tenable ftorn l 
Moy 1980 for o period oT up to 
three yeera on the HA lAa-iie 
Probably d 

£7 .320 or £7 ,98u par annum, 

Informal enquiries may ba 
made to Dr F. V. E. 
tock in the Departmanl al 
Phyelca, Tell No. 0394 <9801 
Ext. 417B. 

For further particulars and 


„ QO a X'“ ry - Senior Lecturer . 
Kifi'san Lecturer - 

670 per annum • 
<K1'» «*g, 0-9838 apferox.) 

Initial contract period la ‘ 

lerey. leave ferae for the staff 
family after 18 
.aat'Hna-ln 
{W eettJIng-out allowances. 

paid leave par year. ' 
education fares and assistance 
■S h f»* teesT free 

f^«r°SSSR • 

sohemee are available. 


university House. BaUrlw, 
Lancaster LAI 4 VW, whm 
applications (Six coplea) In- 
cluding curriculum vltaa and 
tho names of throe rarer * bi 
should be sent to arrive sat 
later than 18 March 1919. HI 

Goldsmiths' College 
University of London 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT. ' 

Following aucceaaful field 
trials of a new frequency 
transposing hearing aid for 
the Dear, a Resonrch Aiib- 
tant is required far approx- 
imately two years to pcrtici- 
patn in evaluating tha utility of 
thn device for the longuM* ' 
pcqulnltlnii of aou*ory-nour«l 
dnaf riindran. The project )i 
financed by tho Medical Re- 
XRiirrh Council and will <• 
bused ut Daldsniitha' Co I Its* 
umlur the dlructlon ofDr . Mm 
V nlniuns. 1 

Applicants should posaau 
a gaud honours degro# “ 
Pnycholony, Speech bimVot 
A udluloulcal Science* or 
Speech Therapy. ExparlaflM 
wltlt tha Deaf or lit the or»- 
nieatlon of research would e» 
of advantana. 

Tho post currently 
n salary nf £7, 848 Ppr jnnOP 
plus £1,347 London Welflhl; 

nig. rising .to £7,47?, p,l i“ 
£1 .347 London Weighting “ 
the second yenr. 

Write Tor further fjotall* 
tho Senior AeHistant R«?l*trar 
(Pnrannnal). UnW"®.*,? 
London, Goldsmiths ColiMSi 
New Cronn. London 8BI* 
6NW. ciunhin date for UJ» 
rovolpt of comnletod appU« 
none lx 8 March lew.- 
(383121 H L 


Goldsmiths’ College 
Univorsity of London 

Hi-lmnlor BducatlMi 

LECTURER/ ■ d 
. SENIOR LECTURE® 
IN SCIENCE •; 
EDUCATION . 

Application* aro J«y | M{jf£ f 
tho above poet W > h _ en , 
from 1 September IBM' 

Tho Bucceasrul caneWd* 
will be rdsponslbl* wr 
Principles and Method* * 
Science Toochlng edmoo^ 
in tha Postgraduate mS? 
Education Department ■ lSJi- 
graduata Toecher'S : ' 

oate. 

;?.i5i:..'i5S ftffe 

Science end Education. 
ferobiy at. the higher 
level.- ' 

. The Salarv vylll M fWi «• 

aq*le £8,386 Via to* 1 
p, a. Inclusive pf London /ui 
wanes . . V- 

^ rlw f< r fi j r j he r ESSSS* 






*5 be 

« Master, [ 


eerlieet avella- 
£U‘Wto take up post, should 


Private Mail 

I 


London .TO 

BNW. Closing data: 'W 
receipt or completed bpp»^ 
tlona 1st March |99B,. jjl 

(3831 n . w _ 


please 

■; MENTION THE 

V.' T.H.E.S. ; 

* ’ wh6n replying . 


THE TTMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 15.2.85 
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Universities continued 


Fellowships 


University of 
Essex 

Department of Computer 
Science 

READERSHIP/ 
SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
AND LECTURESHIPS 

Application* era Invited for 
a Rea derail I p/San I or Lec- 
hu^eahlp (salary scale £ 14,133 
- £l 7.703 per annum) and two 
Lectureship* (salary bmIm 

£7,380 - £14.983 per anSSm* 

fore^olntment from 1 Octo- 

The i current research aetivl 
ties or thla largadepartmen 
are In computer and mlcron- 
roceasor aystema, aortwava 
englnesrlng, artificial Intallt- 
■nformation syatema 
Jierlcal analysis, and 
applies tlona will ba consi- 
dered from candidate* with 
Interests in any of these fields. 
Honours degrees Bra offered 
In Computer Science. Compu- 
ter and Microprocessor Sys- 
tems and Mathematics end 
Computing. The department 
also offers M.So. schemes In 
Computer Studies. nCBB and 
Cognitive Science. 

. Applications (ten coplea), 
Including a curriculum vitas 
and the names end addresses 
of three roferees (two re- 
fereas for tho Lectureahlpai, 
r«“ch the Registrar 

^x^^ho^ n te.‘ ty Co , l- r 

fflr c p° a 4 r »^ D 7^ 

by 8 March ’ ea H 5 i 


King's College 
Cambridge 

LECTURESHIP 
IN CLASSICS 

Applications are invited 
from men and women for 
appointment to a College Lec- 
tureship in Classics. The 
appointment will carry a Fel- 
lowship and will be for a 
period of up to five years. 
Applicants should be prepared 
to teach In Greek and Latin 
language end literature, with 
special antphaeis On Greek. It 
la hoped that the parson 
appointed can take up the 
Fellowship In October 1983. 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Senior 
Tutor, King's College. Cam- 
bridge CBS 1ST, to whom 
applications should be sent 
not inter than 8th March 
1BB3. HI 


The University of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR OF 
CRIMINOLOGY 

.. Applications ace invited for 
the Chair of Criminology In 
the Faculty of Law following 
•Pppintraant of the pre- 
VtoiM holder to the Wolfaon 
SSEff * n th " University of 
Carnbrtdgg. The Professor of 
Criminology will play a lead- 
Jng role In the Centra ror 
S r iU‘2P lon,Dal 111,11 Soolo-lag- 
In the davelopmant 
or tha. Centra and in the 
or criminological 
studies. Candidates will be 
expected to have acedomtc 
thB highest level in 

safesKsasawyg 

n.?.i *■ ■ T ^ la Profasaor will also 
ftnd . promote post- 
nology*® t# * oh,n 8 Crlml 

n.. 8 il* py wltliln the profasao- 
rt >l ran aa, minimum £18,070 

" jOdv • 

«JZE2i m S F* p Uoulara may be 
Personnel 
ri«« an f lAoadomlo 8taf- 
University, 
81 °, a TN, to whom 
*n c P lone copy) nam- 

■Ki.'Tkf 8 Should be 

University of • 

• ' Exeter 

^CTURESHIP ! 

^INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 


a§r a!! ^as*sis» i t 

"•W-WiidS ft,*?-* 

the P peJ«2n™2? p yf2ii Br ® (r Qm 
S4I 0 . referehca , 

■ _ ^ Oxford 

r . Lincoln College , 

CHAPLAINCY 

o el" 11 ■ 

Ixm Qhuroh of Ena- ■. 

« .SSS r <>T. the post of Chaolaln 


■ l*hd 
, With 

less. 

to 


33 on -l* i; 


The University of 
Adelaide 

tB * ■ppHwttlona from 
"J"* 1 ■nd women for the 
following Position: 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMMERCE 

(Tenumble) 

nSS? 1 r 841 ,n th ® apart- 
ment or Commerce. Appli- 
cants should normally hold a 
higher degree, have teaching 
®n6 raaearch tn- 
t ere at In rinenoe, Tlia Depart- 
ment or Commerce teach ea 
courses in rinenolal and man- 
agamant accounting, auditing, 
business finance, compute- 
rlxsd accounting systems, law 
and taxation for tha Bachelor 
or Economics degree. It la also 
responsible for the teaching of 
the degree a( Master of Busi- 
ness Administration. The De- 
partment also provides super- 
vision for the resaerah degrees 
or Muster of Economics and 
Doctor of Philosophy. Thera 
la sit academic stnrr of 16. 

The position Is available 
from the beginning of third 
term. 1983. 

Purther Information con- 
cerning the duties of the posi- 
tion may be obtained rram the 
Chairman of the Department 
pf Commerce, Professor M.S. 
Henderson. (Tel: (08) 828 
3oi7)i 

Holders of full-time te- 
nured or tenurable academia 
appointments have the oppor- 
tunity to take leave without 
pay on a half-time busts for a 
specific period of up to tan 

J eers where thla Is necessary 
Dr the care or children. 

It la university policy, to 
encourage women to apply for 
consideration for appoint- 
ment to. Ip particular, taauv- 
oble academic appointments. 

Purther Information about 
the general conditions or all 
appointments may be obtained 
from the Senior Assistant 
Registrar (Personnel) at tha 
University. 


Salary per annum: Lectur- 
er: SA84.840 X 7 $A32,634. 
Senior Lecturer : S A3 3. 331 X 
3 - SA38.847. 


Applications, In duplicate, 

X uotlng reference number 
1364 and giving full personal 
particulars (including residen- 
tial status). details of 


academic qualifications and 
namoe and nddreeaaa of three 
referees, should reach the 
Senior Assistant Registrar 
(Personnel) nt tha University 
or Adelaide, OPO Box 488, 
Adelaida, South Australia 
0001 (telex: UNIVAD 

AA89141) not later than 31 
March 1086. 

The Univorsity reserves the 
right not to make an appoint- 
ment or to appoint by invita- 
tion. (58348) . Hi 

The University of 
Sheffield 

LECTURESHIP IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF POLITICAL 
THEORY 
& I8TITUTION8 

Applications are invited 
from men end women for the 
above poet. Applicants will be 
required to have a teaching 
Interest In International Poli- 
tics and Politics of tho Third 
World. 

Initial Salary in the range 
£7.320 - £10.720 a year 

(points 1 - 8) on the scale for 
Non-CIinleal Lecturers, rising 
to £14.823 a year. 

Bxpeoted aga or applicants 
up to about 31 years but old Hr . 
candidates not praoluded. 

Particulars from the Per- 
sonnel Department (Academic 
Staffing), . the University, 
Sheffield 9X0 2TN to w u — 
appUeatlane (S copies), 
eluding the names of U 
referees, should be sent by 1 
March 1 880. Quote rer: R211/ 
PI. (38380) HI 

The University of 
.Sheffield 

Lecturer 

IN MODERN 
HISTORY 

Applications are Invited 
from man and women for tha 
post of Lecturer In Modern 
History tenable In the Depart- 
ment of History with effect 
from l April 1983 or as soon 
as possible thereafter, .Appli- 
cants should ba qualified tb 
teach tha History of Europe 
since 1800. 

i nitial salary in .the range 
20 • £8 ,9 20 a year (points 
1 • 4), rising to a mqxlmmnlor 
£14,925 a year. 

Expected ape of candidates '■ 
UP to about 87 years but older 
candidates not precluded. 

Particulars from .the Per- 
sonnel Department (Academic 
Staffing), The University, 
ShsrrieTd S10_8TN to whom 

© cation* (3 copies).' In- 
no the names .'of three 
ramrees. should be sent by 11 
March 7 . “ 

210/DI. (38310) 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department of Engliah 
Lenguaya 

... Applleetlone aro Invited for 
thB past of k 

LECTURER 

In tha Department of English 
Language, tenable rram 1st 
SSPfifi 1883. Applicants 
Bhauld be prepered to reach 


“K«l wee IU luuun 

Phonology and Syntax at all 
undBraradueto levels snd Tor 
the M.A.t an ability to teach 
Computational Linguistics 
would also be an advantage. 

Salary will be at an 
appropriate point an the Lec- 
£‘i l yr*’ »cale: £7.920 - 

£14,983 per annum, accord- 
ing to age. qualifications and 
experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Senior 
Assistant Registrar. (Estab- 
lishments) (F.P.), Tho Uni- 
versity, 6 Kensington Terrace, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NEI 
7RU with whom applications 
(3 copies), together with the 
names and addresses of three 
referees, should be lodged not 
later than 8th March, 1983. 
fjeaea quote reference THES. 
(39301) HI 


University of 
Durham 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Applications are Invited for 
the post or Temporary Lec- 
tureship In Old Testament In 
the Department or Theology 
tenable ror e period of two 

¥ bbts only from 1st October, 
983. Candidates should be 
graduates In Theology with 
research experience In ttie 
area of the Old Tea to merit. A 
special Interest In the Theolo- 
gy of the Old Testament would 
be desirable. 

The Initial salary will be at 
an appropriate point on tho 
Lecturers' ecalo (£7,980 - 
£14,929), according to age, 
qualifications snd experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from tho Registrar 
and secretary. University of 
Durham, old Shire Hall, Old 
Elvet. Durham DH1 SHF, to 
whom applications (three 
copies). Including the names 
of throe referees, should be 
sent not later than 8th March, 
1986. 138303) HI 


Heriot-Watt University 

Department of Mathematic* 

CHAIR 

IN MATHEMATICS 

Applications are Invited far 
a Chair In Mathematics. Ao- 

[ illcsnta should have ecknow- 
Bdaed ability In both research 
and tsnohlno and be able to 
contribute to all aspects of 
departmental activity. Currant 
raaearch Interest* In the Do- 
per train nt are In the fields of 
algebra, analysis (purs and 
spoiled), differential aqua- 
tions, continuum mechanics, 
control theory, numerical 
analysis, .nonlinear wave 
theory, and stochastic proces- 
ses, Tho Department ofrsrs 
degree courses In mathematics 
and in addition, has a large 
commitment to service 
teaching. 

Further particulars and 
applies tlon rorms are avail- 
able from the Secretary. 
Harlot-Watt University, 
Chambers Street, Edinburgh 
Hill 1HX. (please quota Re- 
ference No 11/86), to whom 
completed application forms 
should be returned by 18 
March 1989. (58333) HI 


Heriot-Watt University 
Edinburgh 

CHAIR IN i ■ * 

INTERNATIONAL • 
BANKING AND 
FINANCIAL 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
an appointment to a Chair la 
the Department pf Accountan- 
cy and Finance. V 

in Addition to having axper. 
Use In one of the specialist 

■ areas or interns" — — 

end rinenolal 
cants should have a broad 
Interest In the Whole subi 

i, The successful candid 

ta contribute 
the teaching activities of the 
parttjiant 1 end ,to provide 
In research 

Further particulars' and' . 
application Tonne are , avail-... 
able from the "'Secrotary.i 
Heriot-Watt ., Univorsity. - 
Chamber* Street; ' Edinburgh . 
EH I IHX [please quote Refer-, 
once 'No. 10/89),' to whom, 
applications should be sent to' 


:o'-whtf«‘AW>rfdatftths 7 


■ AM advertisements arc subject to the 
conditions of. acceptance of Times 
' ' [ ■ Newspapers Ltd,':/ ■ V. ' ; ’ 

: mirn.-iS F..r • ;■ -.I 


Tho University of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR OF CHILD 
DENTAL HEALTH 

The Univorsity la soaking to 
fill the Chair which will be- 
come vacant on the retirement 
of Professor Burks at the end 
of September 1B8S. The hol- 
der of the Choir will ba 
responsible ror the organisa- 
tion of teaching In orthodon- 
tics and paedodontlca to de- 
ntal students. Tha tanchlno of 
postgraduate students both 
full time and part time Is also 
carried on In the Department 
and tha Professor will ba 
expected to Initiate ' further 
postgraduate programmes. 
The Professor will be ex- 
pected to provide intellectual 
leadership for existing and 
new arena or research In the 
discipline. 

Further particulars from 
the Personnel Department 
(Academic Staffing), the Uni- 
versity, Siielflold 810 2TN ta 
Whom applications (one copy) 
mctudlno the names and 
addresses of throe referees, 
should be sent by IS March 
1983. Quote raf: R80&/DZ. 
138294) HI 

Trinity Hall and 
Glrton College 
Cambridge 

Applications are Iffvited for 

FELLOWSHIP 

at Trinity Hall nnd a Joint 
College Lectureship in Enqllah 
Literature alnca 1700. 

Applications front candi- 
dates with an Interest In 1 8th 


century literature, romantic- 
ism and/or Both century litera- 
ture would be particularly 


Applications should be 
submitted to the Master, 
Trinity Hall. Cambridge CDS 
1TJ {from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained) by 
IS March 1983 and atioflld 
Include a curriculum vltaa 
which shows the applicant's 

S mJINcb tlona end experience, 
o names of two refereoa, 
and a statement or current 
raaearch work. Candidates 
may be naked to, submit writ- 
ten work on or after 8 April 
1983. Candidates should re- 
quest tholr two refereoa to 
write directly to the Master or 
Trinity Hall by Friday. 22 
March 1989. (38863) HI 

University of 
Leeds 

Soho ol of Education 

LECTURER 

Application* ere invited for 
the above post available Tor a 
fixed period of 8 year* com- 
mencing 1 September. 1983. 

" ’ . A . Honours Degree ' 

and higher Degree . In a re- 
levant area. are. requested a* 
wall aa special Intaroat In the 
History of Education. Recent 
taertilng '• experience In a 
■chOol would be an advantage. 

Salary on Hi a academte 
scale for Lecturers (£7,380 - 
£14,923) according to ega, 
qualifications and exparlanca. 

Informal enquiries may ba 
made to Profesoor-F. doedan, 
<Tel: (0339) 431781. Ext! 

Ol49ja 

'Application rorms and 
further partlculare may ba 
obtained from the Registrar. 
The University of Leeds, 
Leeds LSfl 9JT quoting refer- 
ence no 98/74. Closing date 

wtost* 1,t 

The University of 
Sussex 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN HISTORY 

Applications pra Invited ror 
the post of Temporary Lectur- 
er In 8outh Anion III* lory in 
the Schqol of African end 
Aslan studies for two yeera 
from 1st October 19BB ■ 
candidates' Should be anetHal- 
lete In ^nodarn South Aslan 

S story. They should Alto 
la to contribute to • ins 
■ rea'eHfng pf a R 


They should aieo.be 
g to i he 

tew 

Schoalj programme • ef pre- 
liminary '• and . ; contextual, 
courses,' . 

Salary in tha range £7.920 
to £14<98S per annuiq. 

' . Send l -sBir-nddreaesd •’ en- 
velope (6' a 8 ) fttr rurthar 

culsra nnd an application 

to Mrs. L. Vivian. For 
nel orrico. SusAex House 

i University of Sussex. Fa I 

mer; ■ Brighton BN 1 8RH 
Ctoaino data far *pp llcatloni 


IriMnUfc-JlU.-JlU UM 


Personal 


IMMIOIATH ADVANCM £10O 

' :»4Sahl^s^ 


4i . 

MALa!v/I BTIiDgNT 82 whose 
tnteroets IjxclUde 'films, dra- 
n«i.; rgadlng. awlnintlnD, 

• chess, music wiahas to ex« 
■ ohsdge .letters with fellow 
i students. -Pleasn,- wrfM to 
< Psllx A. A. Liifirl, Ounda 
> University Collenq. P.Q. Bqx 
918, Lilongwe, Malawi, ; Cen- 
tral Africa. <689 99) HS2 



ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY 

BICENTENNIAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

The Royal Irish Academy has oaub- 
Hohed a BKentonnlBl Research Tnml. 
with the support cri its Members and 
wtUi gwieioua Baatatanoe (ram makx 
financial Instl tutors and commercial 
and InduBlrta] organ lea Hons. The pur- 
pose of the Trust b to support 
research in the widest sense, as laid 
down In the original Charter of 1786 
'to promote the study of adence, 
post* literature, and anttqutltM’ ana 
the Academy now fnvllea an pica Hons 
for the flrgt BfcenWnnlal Fellowship. 

The FefcmeNp le open to cendl- 
datea with a proven aapaclly for origi- 
nal research and wlH be for two yearn 
initially, wilt) possible extension for a 
third year. Applicants will be expected 
to propose a apedflo raaearch project 
which can be completed wtlhln the 
period of the Fetowahlp. and the 
results of which would normally be 
eultablo for ptolPcaiion by the Acad- 
emy. possJbfyin the form of a mono- 
graph. The FeUowahip will carry a 
salary of IR£13,000 p.a., with soma 
assistance towards rosaarch 

expenditure. 

Further details and application form, 
lo be returned before wR April, 1985, 
may bo obtained been: 

Tha Secretary, Royal Irish Acad* 
ujv, 18 Dawson Street, DUBLIN 2, 
IRELAND. (030476) 


Oxford 

Lincoln College 

MONTGOMERY 
TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
GERMAN STUDIES 

Tho Callage Invites applica- 
tions Tar s MantBOmory Tuto- 
rial Fellowship In Gorman 
Studloa, Tho Bppolntmont. 
which la open to man and 
women, will be tenable for 
seven yours from October 
1995. Candidates should ba 


Si Catherine's College 
Oxford 

RANK FOUNDATION 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
HISTORY 

The College Invitee applica- 
tions by 16 March 1985 far s 
throe-year research fel- 
lowship with a stipend of 
£9.300 p.a. Tha fellowship la 
for raaearch in History in any 
period since the Early Middle 
Ages. It Is open to applicants 
within rhe ago range 24-32 
who will have complatod at 


loost throo years of post- 
graduate work by 1 October 
1985. 


Further particulars may ba 
obtained from tha Master, St 
Catharlno'a College. Oxford, 
OXI 3UJ. Ha 


Oxford 

Lincoln College 

8HUFFREY 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Tha Collage Invitee applica- 
tions from graduates, aimer 
men or woman, Tar a Bhuffray 
Rosaarch Fellowship in tha 
History or (\> Architecture or 
(9) Design or f3) the Fine 
Arte, to do hold from 1 Octo- 
ber, 1BB5 for rive years. 
Candidates should be under 
the ago of 33 on 1 October. 
1988, In making the election 
tho Collage will give prefer- 
ence ceteris paribus ta candi- 
dates whose proposed re- 
search is In the History of 
Architecture. 

Further particulars can ba 
obtained from tha Rector. 
Lincoln College. Oxford 0X1 
3DR, to Whom application* 
should be submitted by 8 
March, 1983.(38843) H2 


1993. Candidates should be 
under 89 years of age an 1 
October. I9BS: appMcatlana 
from older candidates will be 
entertained In special cir- 
cumstances only. The success- 
ful candidate will be required 
ta make a substantial con- 
tribution to tho ranching or 
Oermen for the Final Honours 
School of Modem Languages 
and aanoelntad Joint Bcnools. 

Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Rector, 
Lincoln College. Oxford OX1 
SDR. to whom applications 
should be submitted by 8 
March. 1^83,(388441 HB 


Business 

Services 


WOflOPROCUIINai A WRI- 
TERS' quids, by Edmond 
McGovern. Everything the 
serious writer needs to know 
in chaonlng a wordproceeslna 
system . From baokshopi, or 
send £1.90. plus 20 pones p h 

& , to Qlobeflalo Frees, 
lobeflald, Exeter EX3 0EU. 
(32333) H37 


Polytechnics 


H 


POST OF DIRECTOR 

Salary at n point within the range 
£28,806 - £29,877 p.a. 

The Governing Council invites applications from 
persons of high academic standing and with 
extensive pianagerial experience in la rge . 


Further details' end application forma are 
obtainable from the Staffing Officer. 

The Polytechnic Wolverhampton WVl 1SB. 
Telephone Wolverhampton (0902) 710654, 

24 hour ansaphone. 

Applications should be submitted to the Clerk to 
the Governing Council by 8th March, 1985. 

WfolveflKimplon is an equal opportunities employer. 


.DUNDEE COLLEdtE OF TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL A INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 

• LECTURESHIP IN DESIGN 


faforejica 


JJBdw^menl and application of Sis CAC&CAM fndDlhM available TotHa 

■4^rSS t ^ e J-, £ ! ,6a& ^l 2 - ; 77 ^ Initial pJac^Q 

depending upon approved previous 'experience. Financial BssiBiftrwe towards 
me cod of rernovaJ expanses may be payable. • ■ “ . 

rurthar nartleulNM *nH ■nniiMtinW u . . ... . 


urthef particular* and 


•nags may be payable. • • ', . 

oWatoahfa from ihe . 
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Polytechnics continued 
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KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC COMPUTER CENTRE 

The Computer Centre at the Polytechnic provides a comprehensive 
computing service to meet both the academic and administrative 
requirements of the Institution. 

The COMPUTING EDUCATION CENTRE (CEC) was eel up three yearn 
ago as a business enterprise to assist companies and other organizations to 
develop their ubo of Information Technology. It operates aa a unit working to 
a business plan and otters a range of short courses and consultancy, 
supported by a team of four lull- lime staff. A number of organizations 
already make regular use of the services. The CEC operates under Ihe 

S onerar direction or the Director of the Computer Centre and can draw upon 
ie resources of Ihe whole Polytechnic on setting up prefects and courses. 
The following posts are avaliafale.'- 

HEAD OF CEC - Principal Lecturer grade 

This Is a key post within Ihe CEC. The person appointed wiri head the CEC 
team. Together with Ihe Director of the Computer Centre, he/she will 
develop and control Ihe services provided fay the CEC. He/Bhe will work to a 
business plan end make a significant direct contribution to lecturing and 
consultancy, in addition to leading the team. Theaucceesful applicant will be 
a good communicator and have a good knowledge ol the application oi 
computing to particular areas of business. Coupled with a general 
understanding of the needs of ell business users. Experience (n the use ol 
microcomputers la essential. 

LECTURER/CONSULTANT 

Two-year appointment, Senior Lecturar/Lecturer II grade 

The person appointed will work under the direction oflhe Head ol CEC. The 
range ol dutlBa will vary from giving Introductory lectures on computing to 
advising Arms and organizations an the use of Information Technology. 
He/she wftl be expected to contribute to the marketing and development ol 
Ihe CECs work and to develop particular expertise within Ha portfolio. 
Experience In ihe ubo ol microcomputers la essential. 

Applicants should have a good honours degree or equivalent professional 
qualification In any relevant dlsdpUne. 

SALARY GRADES: Principal Lecturer: £13,095-£14,S8C fbar>-£ 18,467 + 
E678 London allowance 

Senior Lecturer: El 1,175-£ 14,08 1 + £878 London allowance 
Lecturer Ji: E7.548~E12.0S9 + £078 London allowance. 

Further details and appHoalfon forms (to be returned by 4th March) 
from Personnel Officer, Kingston Potyteohnlo, Penrhyn Road 
Kingston upon Thames, JCT1 2EE. Tel. 01-840 1368 ext. 287. 


Head of Department 
of Humanities 

Grade VI: £17,397 - £19,170 

Thra la an opportunity to take responsibility for the 
Polytechnics thriving Humanities Department which 
covers three main subject areas - English, History 
end Communkiatlona and Cultural Studies. 

The person we are seeking must be able to 
demonstrate relevant senior level experience In one of 
be princlpalty'c^cfamW 

with the modem period. 

s Applicant should also have Initiative, energy and the 
leadership qualities to make an Impact on local and 
national issues concerned with research, teaching 
• and higher eduoatton and general. 

For further defalls and an application form please 
contact the Personnel Office, Bristol Polytechnlo, 
ColdNarbour Lane, Frenchay, Bristol. Tel. Bristol 
(0272) 860281 Ext. 216 or 217. 

"Forms to be returned by 1st March 1085. 

Please quoie reference 1/142 In ell ' 
commpnteatloria. 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 



PLYMOUTH 

.POLYTECHNIC 

Department of 
Psychology 




LECTURER/; 
LECTURER If 
IN 

PSYCHOLOGY 

■ ; Saianr Scale: 


^ flXperiwcB) 

’■ •!» h» \-‘i !*.... '• 


ta the general 


M W 

IH 




Faculty of Modern Studies 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT — GRADE VI 
MANAGEMENT & BUSINESS STUDIES 
Salary: £17,397 ■ £19,170 POST No. MBS/i 

Applications are Invited from highly qualified candidates for 
this Grade VI post 

The Department of Management & Business Studies, the 
largest department In the polytechnic, la currently reviewing 
He structure and profile, and Is seeking a dynamic and creative 
leader to play a full part In this review and in determining the 
future development of this Important and expanding area. 

Further details and an application form available from the 
Staffing Office on Ext. 3B4. Closing date for applications Is 
IB March 1986. 

Gipsy Lane, Headington, 
, Oxford, OX3 OBP 

nnhgftfth mr Tei:Oxfom 64777 


The Hong Kong 
Polytechnic 

Invltas applications far the 
rollawlnu pout tenable from 
September 1985: 

Swire School of Design 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN GRAPHIC 
DESIGN 

t TyDography/aenera I 
G rnffh fca/Advert I s I ng/ 
Audio- visual/ Video/ 
Photography) 

HK»227,7fl0-HK*2B2.G60 

p.a. 

To teach G repute Deaton up 
to CNNA Decree level, to 
organise and administer work 
associated wtth the operation 
of the course. Candidates 
should have (■) a good hon- 
ours degree (ram a recognised 
course in graphic design or 
professional qualification and 
en advanced specialist qual- 
ification: (hi substantial pro- 
fessional experience os a Full- 
time designer end teaching 
experience up to CNAA da- 
greiMvel. (cl a good commor- 
clal knowledge of graphic de- 
mon including typography, 
general graphics, advertising 
end promotional design, with 
•*P5 r[ *nca In a special lead 
rleld and In dealing with all 
aspects of professional pro- 
Jects rrom roughs through 
artwork to final production; 
abIlity 3rOVBT1 Bdmlnlatratlva 

Appointment on a-yaer 
c ? l U ra 5* teltlslly. Benefits in- 
clude long leave, subsidised 
accommodation, medical and 
dental, children’s education 
allowance and a terminal ora- 
of as % of basic salary 
pertqd 0d OVBr . •°**re contract 

Xurpur .Information and 

?EP* S* t,on f°nna are obtain- 
able from the Association of 
Universities 
WhPtej). John Foster House, 

wriM nK? 5*» uw ?' London 
°P P - Completed forms 
SjJJiL 1 *? bs .returned by 98 

n W ,h J* 1 “Py 

M C u^. th » Oenerel Secret- 
8f?' Hong Polytechnlo, 

H un ® Horn, Kowloon, Hand 

S? - C ?5>nunoiv 

..issss H . 


Colleges and 
Departments of 
Art 













PLEASE MENTION 
THBTJI.E.S. 
WhEN REPLYING 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Ubw Department 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INLAW 

Rof. No. L..145 

Applications are Invited for 
the above past from those 
with a good degree In Law. A 
professional qualification 
would bo an advantage. Lec- 
turing will be mainly In Lend 
Law end Trusts to degree end 
CPE classes. A strong commit- 
ment to research Is essential 
end close attention will be 
paid to significant publishing 
achievement. 

Salary Scale: LU £7.948 - 
£11,179 (ban • £19,099 per 
annum. 6L £11,179 - £13.128 
(bar) - £14.001 per annum. 

The appointment will be 
made on the appropriate scale 
according to relevant previous 
ear vl ce/exper lance . ( Progres- 
sion from the Lfl scale to the 
8L scale la In accordance with 
the provisions of the Burnham 
Further Education Report). 

For further details and an 
application rorm. to be re- 
turned by 29 February 1989. 

S lease contact the Personnel 
irrice. Bristol Polytechnic. 
Coldharbour Lane, Fronchay, 
Bristol or ring Bristol 696291 , 
Ext. 216 or 217. 

Please quote Reference 
Number L/149 In all com- 
„mun leaf Iona. (52299) H3 

Thames Polytechnic 

School of Business 
Adm Inlet ration 

LECTURER II 
IN ACCOUNTING 

Candidates should have a 
first degree end a professional 
qualification or higher degree. 
Preference will be given for 
experience or Interest In com- 

R uter applications In account- 
ig. Expertise In multination- 
al finance, advanced account- 
ing practice or small firm 
systems would be valuable. 

Salary will be In the range 
or £8.986 - £13.147 Inclusive. 

Purther particulars may be 
obtained from the Staffing 
Officer ,i Thames Polytechnic, 
Wellington Street, London 
SE18 fiPF to whom completed 
applications should be re- 
turned by fi March 1889. 

Thames Polytechnic is an 
equal opportunities employer, 
(92304) H3 


Scholarships 
















Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 


fg HAMPSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Vice-Principals 

BASINGSTOKE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
(Group 6) 

reference FE/BTC/WR 

BROCKENHURST (TERTIARY) i 
COLLEGE 
(Group 5) 

reference Ft/BC/TY 

Applications are Invited for the above posta which become vacant 
due to promotion and retirement respectively. 

Application forms and full particulars, which must be 
returned by Friday, 8th March 1 986, may be obtained from The 
County Education Officer. The Castle. Winchester, Hants. 1 
8023 BUG, quoting the reference which la applicable to tha 
appropriate poet. peons,' 


Lothian Regional Council 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturer ‘A’ Systems Anelysls/Management 
Information Systems 

Full-time and Part-time (8 hours per week) 

8alary on Scale*. £8,888-212,777 - (Bar) - £13,718 
Applications are Invited from those able to take a responsibility for the 
teaching and development of this subject area on a wide range of 
courses at degree, and diploma level. I 

The teaching of Systems Analysis/MIS requires a business or man- 
agement orientation and to this end candidates are required to have 1 


baaed systems. Teaching experience, whilst not essential would be 
an advantage. 

Applloante should possess a degree or an equivalent qualification 
Application forma and further partlculara from: 
Adminlatratlve Officer (Personnel), 

Napier College of Commerce and Technology, 

Collnton Road, EDINBURGH, EH105DT 

Tel: 031-447 7070 x686 .po* 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


A ROEHAMPTON INSTITUTE 
If FROBEL INSTITUTE COLLEGE 

The College Governors Invite applications for 
the post of 

PRINCIPAL 

As from 1st January 1986 

The college is a Voluntary College of Higher Educa- 
tion, and one of the four federated Colleges of the 
Roehampton Institute, offering a wide range oi. 
undergraduate and postgratduate courses validated by 
the University of Surrey. 

: The Principal is required to be resident. , ' •’ 

Salary: lh the range £18,882 - £20,577 p.a. pH* 
London Allowance £1,038 p.a, and residential 
emoluments, . \ ; 

Full details of the post and application forms maybe 
i obtained from • tne Clerk to 1 the Governors (Mr. 
Dentils King) at FrOebel Institute College, Grove 


LUX CHJSAP 1 
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LMturer A InComputer Studies® 
information Technology 

336 an honours dogrele In the area, jj 
and preferably with -fsteffi! 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


Industry and Commerce 


Dorset Hpnst&innuA 

rKrjrffi DEPARTMBU OF BUSINESS MMUQEMiHT 

Ur u i r u m department Is responsible for a range of 

Or HIGHER *■ fauflness and manauament and brings togaihar 

EDUCATION 

HEAD OF DIVISION OF OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT 
(PRINCIPAL LECTURER) 

Applications are sort tram suitably qualified Individuals for ihe post ot Head of 
Division of Operations Management. 

KPJATMGKT OP OATEMM AND HOTEL ADMINISTRATION 
The Department has over 500 students an degree and BTEC Higher National Diploma 
couraes and has an active research and consultancy programme. The Department has 
recently bean restructured tq comprise two divisions. 

HEAD OF DIVISION OF FOOD STUDIES (PRINCIPAL 


LECTURER) 
HEAD OF Dl 


IVISIQN OF FOOD STUDIES (PRINCIPAL 
(VISION OF CATERING AND ACCOMMODATION 


MANAGEMENT (PRINCIPAL LECTURER) 
LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN FOOD AND BEVERAGE 
MANAGEMENT 
department of finance and law 

Ths Department ts responsible for the teaching of accounting, finance, banking, 
Insurance and law throughout the Institute, 

HEAD OF DIVISION OF FINANCIAL SERVICE (PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER) 

To provide leadership for a small multi-disciplinary team of staff, for existing courses 
In banking and Insurance, and for undergraduate work to Honours level, Including a 
proposed named degree. 

SENIOR LECTURER 

Applications are Invited from candidates with Interests In any main branch ot 
accounting, but especially In financial accounting, corporate reporting or taxation. 

ITUDEin SERVICES 

COUNSELLOR (Lll) 

Applications are Invited from candidates holding a recognised professional 
q u&jincaUon and wtth appropriate experience In counselling for this new post within 
Student 8ervfoBB. The successful candidate will bs required to davota 50% ot his/her 
time to the duties of councillor and the remaining 60% to Initiation, co-ordination and 
development of aocIsticuRural/recieetlonel activities on behalf of the Institute. 

8alary 8oalo: Lecturer It/Senior Lecturer £7,648 to £l2,0BttE1 1,176 to 
£14,001 

Prlnolpal Leoturer £13,096 to £16,467 
doling data: 1 March 1085 

Full details of thou posta and an application form era available from: 
The Dlreotor (Rtf THES 13), Dorast Institute of Higher Education, 
Walllsdown Road, Poola, Dorast, Telephone: (0202) 624111 ext 240. 


Senior Lecturer 
in Sociology 


AppWoations are Invited from well qualified graduates for a 
Senior Lecturer post In the Department of Education. The duties 
assoolated with this post Include responsibility for the 
organisation and academlo leadership of the sbbjeot area. The 
successful candidate will be required to teach In a variety of 
programmes leading to B.A. (Hons.) and B.Ed. (Hons.) awards. 

Candidates for the post ere expected to hold a good honours 
degree and a relevant higher degree and have qualified teaoher 
status. Recent teaching experience In schools and/or other 
institutions will be an advantage. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained 
from: Assistant Dlreotor (Staffing), Crewe+ Alsager Collage . 
of Higher Education, Alsager, ST7 2HL. CLOSING DATS 
FOR COMPLETED APPLICATIONS IS FRIDAY, 8TH MARCH, 
IMS. 

Crewe+Alsager College 

of Hlghei’Education 




jBBfe, 


Ssyre' 1 Particular* and op 


FOR DETAILS 
OF ADVERTISING 
»NTHET.H.E.S. x 

'PLEASE RING 
SUE PERLOW 


[iiiwr»*t { Ti[n 

^[iTl I 



Chester College 
of Higher Education 

The following lecturers aro 
required for September 1085: 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN DRAMA 

To take charoe or the Drama 
Department and to teach 
courses leading to Uie D.A, 
(Ord. A Ham.) and B.Ed. 
(Ord. Sc Hans' degrees of the 
university or Liverpool. Good 
Honours degree essential and 
theatre experience an advan- 
tage. 

Salary on appronrlate point 

SW 6 L 7,. BCB, ° ■ 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ENGLISH 

To help with B. A. (Ord. St 
Hone.), B.Ed. (Ord. at Hons.) 
and P.Q.C.E. couraaa. A good 
Honours degree, additional 
research Into aspecta of Lan- 
auaga/Lltaraturo teaching and 
recent secondary school 
teaching experience aesentiel. 

Salary on appropriate point 
Of UI/SL scale (£7,548 - 
£14,061). 



Awards 

UNIVERSITY 0E ST. 
ANDREWS 

Qlfford Research Studentship 

Applications are invited for the 
following award, tenable in. (he 
University of St. Andrews in Ses- 
sion l%5-86in ihe fields of N&tu- 1 
rat Theology and Philosophy: 

Postgraduate studentship at 
the current SERC rate together 
with remission of tuition fees 
for a higher degree of the 
University. The award will be 
renewable to a maximum of 
three yeara. 

The appointment will com- 
. mence Tat October, 1985. 

Applications, n6t later than 7th 
March, 1985, with curriculum 
vitae and names of two referees to 
the Secretary to the Gifford Lec- 
tureship Committee, University 
of St. Andrews, College Gale, St 


Andrews, Fife, KY169AJ, Scot- 
land. from whom further particu- 
lars are available. 

(020060) 


Colleges 
of Further 
Education 


Advanced Electronics 

PROJECT MANAGER 

(Speech Recognition) 
c. £18K S. England 

The development of this exciting concept by this internationally 
renowned group of companies in collaboration with other leading 
European electronic groups has already made excellent technical 
in-roads into the realms of Artificial Intelligence, Speech and Visual 
Signal Recognition. An excellent opportunity to contribute to 
future work in the Speech Recognition field is offered to a specialist 
engineer with the desire to join a technically elite team. 

The ideal candidate will be: 

• 25 to 40 years of age 

• Qualified to degree level in Electronics/Computer Science 

• Experienced in computer speech recognition techniques 

• Conversant with principals of AI and Natural Language Studies 

The responsibilities will be to build and manage a design team, to 
closely collaborate with leading speech recognition experts in 
France, Italy, and Germany on a major project. The techniques 
involved include speech processing and analysis, Artificial 
Intelligence and advanced computer systems, architecture and 
programming. The aim is to contribute to the development of the 
“intelligent" computer. 

Benefits include an excellent negotiable salary and full relocation 
^ package to an exceptional rural location. 

For an initial and confidential discussion please call 
Bob Archibold on Newbury (0635) 33445 quoting 
reference M/261/THES or write in strict confidence to; 

J ARCHIBOLD RAE CONSULTANTS LIMITED, 

#1 (High Technology Search & Selection), 

#11 * 7 London Road, Newbury, 

IHhr Berkshire RG 13 UL. 

F I) XCl Tel: Newbury (0635)33445. 


Courses 


Wimbledon School of Art 

Meiton Hall Hoad London SW19 3QA 
Telephone: 01-540 0231 • 


Information tram 
The Registrar 


Prlntmaklng 

CNAAl MA 

CNAA: Poatgraduata Diploma 

Flna Art: Painting , 

. Sotriptura 

CNAA: BA (Hone) ' . 
CNAA: BA (Horn) 

. ; 

Theatra Design 

CNAA: BA (Hons) 


HtetoryolArtand 

ComPtemantary 

StudteB 

Extended Studies 
as part of 
BA (Hons) 


Theatra Wardrobe 

CNAA: Diploma In 

Higher Education 

(i 




Research and 
Studentships 


The University of \ 
Manchester 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

PepnrtmeiltorCaniputar . 
Safanca 

Application* arc Inviead /or 
i abava past to (atn a group 
working in tlM «r*a of formal 
ITtBthO 

in ape 
mane « 


Foundation Stud tea WSA : Diploma 


'OJ MMVf llsri V (II miJM lf. 
Triiutv < >•! l,i:r 


ONE-YEAR GRADUATE 
DIPLOMA COURSES 
1985/86 

LINGUISTICS 

This course introduces porllcl- 
ptinlMQ techniques of linguistic 
description and the main areas of 
theoretical -and applied 
linguistics..;. i‘. 

APPLIED LINGUISTICS AND 

Language teaching ■ 


lip appoint me iit Is 

to 

nabta 

1 years from Aug 

usi 

t 1 " St" 


UNGUAGE TEACHING... ; 

This course Js intended prin- 
cipally for tefachon of Irish and 
eoritmehlal European languages 
at primary and post-primary lev- 
els; application* will alto be con- 
sidered , from language (cache re 
inblher^ohioTedupatEoa.. 
The cktelrig dale for appif^rioris , 
U 36 April 1985 , ■ • J ' 

Application forms and further 
partkuhra are avallablt lYomi ' 
Office, Arte , 
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i Research and Studentships 

Administration continued 

Overseas 

— ■ — — 

1 

continued 



— — ... 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST AHQLM 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Research 

Opportunities 



The ScJiooJ o( Education, wWch Inductee 
the Centra lor Appied Rasnardi In 
Education, has a commitment (a Funda- 
mental and eppfied research. 

The aioss In wroeti Ida School has pai- 
Itariv Interest are as UlCMt; Ihe process 
ol Immuan ard change, education eval- 
uation. cMsraom homing, Ihadavalop- 
mont o( writing and orecy, languaga India 
duareom. wtucaMin and acetal control, 
deviance. the sociology of pupil nifture. 
daavoam Idaracdon analysis, children 
wfiti apodal needs and the bnpact ot 
major curriculum development projects, 
lnqjvtoueta holding, oraxpecUngtohold,a 
First or Upper Second Chuu Noraura or 
Maatara degree am Invited to send ire a 
o.v. together with names oi two rafema 
and a MaJ oulllnaof (heir area of 8 pacific 
Merest Wo pragma la Interview candl- 
ditas on imaaday 10 March 1685. 

The School of Education currently has e 
lumber of students financed by Eco- 
nomic and Social Research council 
(EJSRCl atudentaWps and la keen to sup- 
port suitable appJicaltana lor ’Open Com- 
poll Ion" Award a. wtvdi an lor 
camMatea creinerty resident hr Great 
Britain. 

Successful candidates wtl be required 10 
register lor M.PWPtiD. 

Send av. by Monday 4 March to Rutti 
Gooden, School of Education, Untver- 
.alty Of East Anglia, Norwich NR4 7TJ 
from ivfrwn further pa rt/arlera can be 
obtained. 7M 0603 SBffll M. 2635. 

(O2O04B) , 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANQLIA 
Norwich 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN 
THEORETICAL MECHANICS 

In i he School of Mathematics and 
Physios. This post la to support a 
theoretical research project on 
flow in saturated granular mate' 
(tats, with emphasis on the lique- 
faction flow of solids. Research 
experience In some appropriate 
branch of applied mathematics or 
snglneering la required, demon- 
strated by a Ph.D. degree or 
equivalent publications, The 
appointment Is for ana year, and 
Is available immediately. Salary 
within the range £7,520 to £8,920 
per annum. 

Applications giving qualifica- 
tions end research record, and 
the names of two referees, 
should be sent to Dr L W Mor- 
land, In the School of Mathe- 
matics and Physics, University 
ol East Anglia, Norwich NR4 
7TJ by 27 February 1BBS, 

1020876 ) 


ACADEMIC SUPPORT DIVISION 
SCALE 4: £7.21 2-C7, 986 
STATISTICS ASSISTANT 


required to assist the Management Information Officer 
with the provision of statistical and other Information for 
the Institute and tor external agencies. The duties are 
vailed and Involve contact with senior staff within the 
Institute and with eduoatlonal authorities such aa the 
Department of Education and Science. Facility with tig- 
urea la essential for this post, preferably some appropri- 
ate qualification or experience. A knowledge of 
computing is desirable, and experience In Higher Educa- 
tion would be an advantage. 

Application forms and further details available from 
Personnel on 01-881 0121, ext. 202. 

Closing date for return of application forma: 28th 
February 1085. 


WEST LONDON INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Gordon House, 300 St Margarets Road, 
'Twickenham, Middlesex TW1 1PT. 


University of 
Exeter 


Department of Economics 
I An r-| cultural Economics Unltl 
Economic Evaluation of 
Salmon PEihorlea 


General Vacancies 


ADDliratlans are Invited for 
the prat of 


' >»» 

i -*31 


University of 
Bath 

School or Enalnoarlnp 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH OFFICER 


A small team Investlaatlno 
(lie dynamic behaviour or 
tawed sen bed surveytnn vehi- 


cles requires a mathematician 
la be responsible for romput- 
Ina and lortware devalop- 


msnt, Thr research ie sup- 
ported Jointly by the SER.C 
end the MOD end the appoint- 
Plant Is ror a 2 year period. 


ment Is ror a 2 year period. 
/mpUcentg ehpuld .hotd or .. 


available immediately Tor a 
period ot two years. Candi- 
dates should have appropriate 
trslnlna and research experi- 
ence lit economics or agri- 
cultural economics. The re- 
search will develop the 
methodology to estimate tha 
value or me UK Salmon 
Fishery to the regional and 
notional economy. 

Commencing salary within 
the r antic £6.600— £T,98Dp.B. 

Further Information from 
Proreosor John Mclnorney, A. 
E. VI.. Enter EJC4 ATI,. Tel 1 . 
Exeter 73029. Closing date 1 ! 
March. Hit 


SERC initiative In engineering design education 

ENGINEERING DESIGN 
COORDINATOR 

£I7,529-£25,6I7 


i .T»d{. p^efe •*»,»(' 
Al '<n«titodt • 


' ln “»* ambodtes 

! • w.'i^l^.J ens 2 r 5’ Now Ionian 
. mo chan lea and dynamics, 

Soma knowlndoe of hyd-" 


^©University of ‘ : 
Lancaster 


RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE (1A) 
IN STATISTICAL 
MODELLING 


salary Up to 
■yitiOrdlnn to quel - 
ujcitlom and expermnee. 

,L_ Applifcmtlph forma ivom the 


A Research Aesoolate Is 
required for one year to assist 
in the statistical model I Inn of 
large eels or corporate finan- 
cial date. The appointment' 
wll I be made between points T 
nnd 4 on the Research Rsnaa 
IA scale (£7.930 - £B:920). 


The Science and Engineering Research Council and The 
Design Council are seeking an Engineering Design 
Coordinator. He or she will be responsible for encouraging 
the implementation of the recommendations of the 
Engineering Design Working Party report to the 
Engineering Board of the SERC (the.Uckley Report), ' 
which are tamed fundamentally at establishing design as the 
integrating theme of engineering disciplines at universities 
and polytechnics. 

Applicants should have a high reputation and record of 
substantial achievement in advanced engineering design and 
adose knowledge of engineering education at postgraduate 
level . They should have a relevent degree anu/or 
professional qualification, be capable of communicating 
effectively with educationalists and industrialists at senior 
level, ana have good administrative ability. 


The University of 
, Sheffield . 


. Candidates should be quel 
(fled tn mathematics, atattauo 


or some other. area which has 
Involved the. application of 


RESEARCH 

associate 


jvii .associate 

!V.-j %pp * ,e *Ite, n * a™ Invited 
'iffl™. . cantS(dat»e holding 
* w rrom recant gredu- . 

- ihitiir : raanaflB.ment of d>- 


meUietnatlCbl 1 rnodelllno. 
Some experience of atatlatlcal 
, ojiniyaia of Larne databases 
: would be eq advantage but 
avlaus experience . with 
el data la not raqrulred. 


The Engineering Design Coordinatpr will be employed by 
The Design Council in the salary range £17,529-£25,617. 
There is a non-contributory index-linked pension scheme. 
The appointment is offered for an initial period of three 
years hut may be extended. . 


There is a non-conlributo; 
The appointment is offerc 


ced pension scheme. 


For a suitable candidate, 
there la the -possibility o| an 
extension of the contract far a . 
further period tn order to 
work as a part-time member 
of the Centre ' tor Applied 
Statistics, providing statistic- 
al ' support within the Uni- 
versity. , 


For further details and an application form please contact; 
Miss Prue Beard, Personnel Manager, The Design Council, 
28Haymarket, London SW1Y 4SU. Telephone 01-839 8000 


Miss Prue Beard, Personnel 
28Haymarketi London SW! 
ext 39 

.sercc*^ • 


THE 


:* T ' :.Va trlSiSSf 1 Vljlch la on Brads 
llifSES o 4 q ”Ma"Sre r . r0n ! ,adh ^“ 


For furthar partlculare and . * 1 
application fory, pleaae \vr)tt> ‘_j. 




(quad n a rQforanoa LI, 

Unlveralty Houiei - ■Ballriofl, 
Loncaater LAI 4VW. where 


• i 3 re 

•rf r 5P.* ahould b« submitted to 
! ! ■ or av,'. 23 " pa rtf an? 


council 


' applications f fi coo las) nomine 
. three rafereae ' should be aertt 


S arrive not later then 8th 
arch ISBft. (935331 H 11 


For Sale and Wanted continued 




Education * ■ Administration 
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V ,/ HlUoroitCbUoge . t : 

■i^^AdPhchjtbna art invited 

fulNtjmeCNAA ’ 


w«s 




mature etu- 
|eiqiia)ll!c«- 


litq 

•» 

h T®uj and 


W85K* 

and flow 


i • . ,l - City ofLomion :: 

.• Polytoohnlo ■ 

.ADIyaNlSTRAT^ ' !;• 
AraSTANT.;. 

'•! jh? . Fafluity.i or • 


to catch this SPECIAL OFFER from Felix 

FAST LEARNER ^ the authoring system for designing and 
Tunning Gotoputer Based Training programmes on Apples Is 
on INTRO0UOTORY OFFER. ... 


QUEENSLAND INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


BRISBANE - AUSTRALIA 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER - MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


QITis a multi-disciplinary higher education institution with sa enrol. 
ment of approximately 8,4(10 students. Existing schools on the 
campus are Engineering, Computing Science, Applied Science 
Health Science, Business Studies, Built Environment and Law. ’ 
Brisbane, (he city in which the Institute is located, is the Slate upjid 


Brisbane, the city in wnicn tne institute is located, is the State capiig 
of Queensland and has a greater metropolitan population of abc^ 
one million people. It is a coastal city enjoying n mild climate limihr 


to that of Southern Spain. ! 

Within the Department of Mechanical Engineering, the appoint 1 
will provide academic leadership to a group mainly involved In the 
integration of microprocessors and computer applications into 
mechanical engineering. In addition he/she will provide lendenUp 
and promotion of research and development projects, promote 
Industrial liaison, and contribute to the leaching programme vd 
administer relevant staff and facilities. 


Special interests within the Department exist in the fields of tribol- 
ogy, failure analysis, condition monitoring, CADD/CAM and mas- 
ufacturing systems. The Department conducts a Masters degree 
programme in the field of machine design and operation and b post- 
graduate diploma in plant operation and maintenance. 

Salary; AUSS 40,678 per annum. Further information from Head of 


School, Dr. John Corderoy, Tel. (07) 223 2415. 

The Australian academic year starts in February and ends h 
November. 1 

Applications quoting 16/85 together with full details and the names 
and addresses of two referees should reach the Personnel Manager, ' 
Q.I.T., GPO Box 2434, Brisbane, QLD., Australia, by March 4, < 

1985. ' (020546) •; 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF . 
TECHNOLOGY 

SCHOOL OF PHYSIOTHERAPY 
LECTURER IN PHYSIOTHERAPY 
This appointment is available on b contract basis of up to three yean 
in the first instance. 

Duties: Mainly In the area of Neurology where the appointee will be 
required to coordinate and teach within the Bachelor of Applied 
Science In Physiotherapy, assist students with project work andpbui 
and implement a postgraduate programme In the Graduate Diploma 
in Physiotherapy (Neurology). Some general administrative dutlu 
may be required. . ,. 

Qualification*: Diploma or degree in Physiotherapy recognlubkin 
state registration purposes by the Physiotherapist’s Board of South 
Australia. Broad professional experience including clinical W^rtoe 
in the above area is necessary. A postgraduate qualification, «w 
some experience of cllnlcol research is deslrflblo. 

The successful candidate will be expected to commence dullei by 
June, 1985. 

Annual Salary: 

Within the following ranges according to qualifications anti 
experience: 

Lecturer: $A24,840 to $A32,634 
Applicants not meeting the requirements for a lectureship 
may be offered a position in the Assistant Lecturer rMFi 
$A2l,411 to SA24.528 per annum. ■ • 

Application forms, Conditions of Service and further Infor- 
mation may be obtained from Mrs Victoria ThomM. 
Appointments Officer, S.A. Institute of Technology* Nj™. 
Terrace, Adelaide, South Australia 5000 lo whom opp'T 
lions, including the names and addresses of three referees, 
should be forwarded as soon os possible. . 
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Overseas continued 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons, 
regardless of sex, race or national origin tor appointment to 
posts In the following Departments; 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 

Candidates should be Chartered Librarians wllh appropri- 
ate aoademlo and professional qualifications and 
experience at a senior level In a Research or Unlveralty 
Library. A knowledge of modem information management 
and proven administrative experience are prerequisites. 
The Incumbent will be required lo undertake the planning 
and development of a young but fast growing University 
Library. 

PROFESSOR: GEOGRAPHY AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 

Candidates should have appropriate postgraduate 
qualifications with considerable teaching and curriculum 
development experience. The Professor ot Georgraphy will 
be expected to offer courses In Physical Geography at all 
levels. 

PROFESSOR: CHEMISTRY (INORGANIC 
OR PHYSICAL) 

Candidates ahould have appropriate postgraduate 
qualifications in either Inorganic or Physical Chemistry with 
leaching and research experience. 

PROFESSOR: NURSING SCIENCES 

Candidates should have postgraduate qualifications In 
Nursing Science in any one of the following; 

Nursing Education 
Nursing Administration 

Community Health Nursing Science or Public Health 
While teaching experience la considered to be essential, 
administrative or other experience as a principal oraenlor 
member of the staff of a nursing collage would be 
appropriate. 

ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT CENTRE 
SENIOR ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER. 

Candidates should have an Honours Degree together with 
a Masters Degree In Education or related field, and with 
considerable background In teaching In an institution of 
Higher Education. 


KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA 

COLLEGE OF ARTS 

Academic appointments 

Professors, 
Associate Professors, 
Assistant Professors 

are available in the College of Arts, on one year 
renewable contracts, tenable from 27 July 1886. 
Applicants should be Ph.D holders a nd/or holders of 
aca d emic titles from a ccredlted universities. 

The Collage of Arts (where the language of Instruction Is 
ARABIC, except In the Department of English) has the 
following departments; 

(t) Arabia (2) English (3) Geography (4) Social Studies 
(6) Mass Communications (6) History (7}ArohBeology 
& Museology (8) Library Science. 

Benefits include: 

# Tax free salaries (based on qualifications and experience). 

# Monthly transport allowance. 

IK Relocation allowance. 

W Free furnished accommodation or housing and furniture 
sllowance. 

# Free yearly return air tickets for incumbent and family. 

# Children's educations I allowance (non Arabic speakers 

# Free medical/dental care covering family. 

# 60 days annual pra-pald leave. 

# End of service gratuity. 

Application forme are available by writing to thefollowing 
address, stating clearly the College to which you wish to 
apply, and where you saw the advert 

Ms Carmel Donnschle 
King Saud University Office 
29 Belgrave Square 
London SW1X8QB 

ONLY SUCCESSFUL APPLICANTS WILL BE NOTIFIED 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 
DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING AND 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


iglng from 
is with i 


i Bull- 


Applications are Invited for teaching appointments rang, 
Lectureships to Associate Professorships from candidates \ 
able academic and professional qualifications. 

Candidates should have a minimum of three years relevant working 
experience aftergraduation and some fult-tlms teaching experience 
In the following areas: 

A. Construction T echnology; Construction and Project Manage- 
ment; Maintenance Management; Quantity Surveying: 

B. Land Economics with special reference to Real l=3tate 
Finance, or Development Economics, or Econometrics end 
Statistics. Management Accounting; Valuation ot Land and 
Buildings; Town Planning. 

Cross annual emoluments range aa follows; 

Lecturer S$30,660-63,570 

Senior Lecturer S$57,590-101 ,930 • 

Associate Professor SJB9.300-1 23,000 

(STG£1=>S$2.46 approximately) 

The commencing salary will depend on the candidate’s qualifica- 
tions, experience and the level of appointment offered. 

Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the University's 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member and tne 
University are each required to contribute at tha present rata ol 25% 
of hie salary, Ihe contribution of the staff member and Ihe Unlveralty 


may I 

leaves Slngapore/Malaysla permanently. 


i when ihe staff member 



SS210 p.m., education allowance for up to three children, subject to 
a maximum ol S$1 0,000 per annum per child, passage assistance 
and baggage eltownco for the transportation of personal affects to 
Singapore. Staff members may undertake consultation work, sub- 
lectio the approval of the University, and retain consultation fees up 
to a maximum of 60% of their groas annual emoluments In any one 
year. 

Application forms and further information on terms and condi- 
tions of service may ba obtained from: 

Vm Director NUS Onmaa Office 

Personnel Department do Singapore High Commission In London 

National Unlveralty ol Singapore 5 Ctiwtum Street, London SWt . U.K. 
Kent Ridge Tel: <01) 235-4562 

Singapore 0511 


ACADEMIC-DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 

Candidates should hold an Honours Degree In Education 
together with a qualification |n education. Experience in. 
teaching In an Institution of Higher Education Is desirable,. 

SALARIES ' ; • 

Unlveralty Ubrarian/Profeasor - R31 .512-R41 ,028 
Senior Aoademlo Development Officer - R22.704- 
R3Z.B20 

Academic Development Officer - R1 7,280^30,281 
The appointment may be on contract or permanent terms; 
In addition to salary the Unlveralty offers a 13th cheque • 
membership of Pension and Medloal AW Schemes • Group 
Ufe • subsidized housing or house purchase scheme • 
removal expenses • tertiary education subsidies • career 
and long leave benefits. 

Appticatlona.wlth a detailed C.V. and tha names andfuli 
addresses of three professional referees should be 
submitted to The Assistant Registrar (Personnel), 
University of Bophuthatewana, Private Bag X2046, 
Moflkeng B870, Southern Africa by IS March 1985. 
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ROTARY SCHOLARSHIP TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WITWATERSRAND 

. ★ ★ ★ ★ 

1 Applications are Invited for the 1 086 scholarship tenable at - 

The University of the Wltewatersrand 
(onanneaburg 



... . aeffoce,,— 

Aq applicant must bs 

acceptable to the Uritvfcralty ot the Wltwatararand for a postgraduate ,. 
« « flfe ?92 Urea (Masters or PhD) - ■: • 

.fluent Ip English..-.. - 

. beWtoenzo and 28 year* d age . 

The wlecaon of ^recipient will be based on a high standard of 

: 

, pr.nar social environment, both at home and when visiting South Afrfoa, 

Vekip ~ • 

A. return air fife ffem the United Klngdon i? 8oulh Afrjw, toWwand 
. {SeWanc* fees at the University ot theWtwsiarerend. and dWaare* (or 
pcoka find pocket money. 

ApptiaaUon forme end Wither IntonpaHqn available from - ; V 

: The Bureariee Oflleer : ... 

•••• :-t . . Unlveralty of the Wltwatearand 
v" .'-•i.«jan8mut» Avenbc 

i -2001 JOHANNESBURG 

i-.-'c.' i • r ■ . RepMbtid of South AfrioS -■ - , 

■ Cltotem ifeb-feg aedeptanoe of completed appitoallonf - ^0 April, 19W,. 

* S|| mi l l n iii V i I mu Ji * i r/ i 'i 


THE FUNDERS UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

Apptoaflons nm Invflod kva poofilon as 
FtMaaroh AaBoarate In Uie 8ctudl of 
Phyrioal Bolsncaa. TTw oppdnlm w*l ba 
ancMood h exparlmantal wwk on THE 
3UWACE chemistry of METALS, a 
project tteportod by ilia Aunbalan 
Rmoroh Qranta Bahama. 

Applfconta should have Ph.D doom In 
aunaca at 


. ohsmteby or surface 

Experience In tha appVoaBari of 
photoatatiran apectrascopy to the Hudy 
of aoDdi wll be an advantage. 
Thsopgointmenl wll bountfl March 1WW, 
In Bn Prat IneUnoe. Further bikMmaUon 
n^be obtain sd from Professor BP. 

SALARY SCALE: Au*L$ai,411 

-424,628. 

(An upofeite# with a Ph.D MU not 
nonnafiy ba oppoTnlad below the third 
lever of The scale, viz. AinL: (22,660). 
AppUoattorw, (twlu*»o (i*. (Mraonol 
dataJla, details of Ksdamla raconf, 
expemnee. and pttfcaUona, and (ha 
nomta and addrastea of at loaal two 
reform, should b« fcidgsd. In duplicate, 
with tha Registrar. Tna Fimdera 
Unhrarihy ot South AuatniSa, Bodford 
Part South Australia, 6042, Australia, by 
28 February 18S6, quoting reference 
number RAFEB- 

Appbantp ore requested lo arrange tor 
their reforms to toward wnDdonttal 
reports direct at ihe RegWrar before the 
pftMdng date.'. . • • T. ■. • 

.. ■■ •„ ' (020684) 
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IHE FLINDERS UNIVERSITY OF 
80UTH AUSTRALIA 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

tECnfRERW DIAQN0ST1C 

RADnnmr 

(MEDICAL IMAOINQ) .. 
AppsraHoMaretovasdtorapparntnwre lathe 
above poeHon. The succesmil applcsnt wB 
need to be'eUe u make e stanMoarf 
conniuttan tolheleeMip roepamtonse ol 
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msrloal greduatee and norHnsrfical 
graduataa who haw a strong bacltprouid to 
msrnreamnuiphotogyempt^ology tre 
arwouraged h> apply. . 
ft*thstlnto»m«lon abour ths Depsrtniiniol 
un b» obtained ky 
iloorphonh “ ‘ 
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MtohasHBago 
or 4405}. , 

8 Mry Soale: AuaL SMA 40 - 832.834 
An sppofaiM who Is pisrSaaiy qusUM wU 
stso bs artoWe for an ecwBansI dMeal 
luAig ana tar b DnAeri right to priah 
preofoe. 

Awflostlarii.liiohKflnBBOUiTiailunivllae, 
wvt hill Malta ot qualllosUoiw and 
•xporisnoe snd Ihe names aid eddruseh 
of si loaal three rerereee of whore 
eonthtantlal enquhtae nay be .made, 
riieidd be lodgiito to dupboetm, with (he 
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(tovto AuShiilta, Badfont Petto Bop* 
AuabaSto tor to Narrt lak^. . 
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Cambridge Education 
Consultants Is seeking 
specialists for long term 
assignments in a number, of 
.. Countries- • 

1) Middle Eastt Arabic speaker* and! 

specialists with substantial middle coin 
ara.oxpcriencd in the following fields H 
toacher/ irainlng}; 'nietlui and science! 
teaching; information systems; libra™ 
and A/V equipment! education admin-' 
Utrstion and planning; Indiulriai 
Itreldlng. . . . 

2) Afrfcai Substantial experience In 
educattofi rqanagemebt iystema anatw 
sis; ' manpower (Henning; computer 

based maaog^mbnt ^tdms. ?. 

3) Ailat Substantial TTiIrd ' WbrW 

experience, in tfeintog In auto/diewl 
mecbaidca.feMgereiionjolectrics end 
electonlfeiclkfml^l technology; IndnM 
Irial lralnirig. ■' **' ;• J •' 

Please and fell C-Y- to Margot DMi 
Cambridge’ Bdiicatiod CffemlfenUtM 
itefeUr Houw; ‘StoffiMi Road 


• Uruvcrsityof 
Kassel (GhK) 

Depart man ( .'AriolWtlK/Ronia- 
•' « rUBtlk 

' . . (Scale; CS) 

^ PROFESSOR IN . 

. BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN 
‘ STUDIES 


[until ub«i trum nninricai 

political, and culiut-al P b/j 
psellve. Apply bv Merth 90tL 
to Preafdent: FrtnX Naumann, . 
■'Mrtnohebaraetr, lO. SBOd 
;kuui (FRa», - Par further • 
IntomiBtlon see Die ZnltJlsu 

-Kaaeol. • •. •' ” ' - ’ Hl8 ’ 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 


RESEARCH 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Research Scholarships fire available to outstanding 
university graduates registered in. or admissable to, 
master's and doctors degree programmes by research 
al the National University of Singapore. 

The Scholarships are tenable for one year In the first 
instance and. subject to satisfactory progress, 
renewable annually for another 2 years. 

The value ot each Scholarship ranges from 81800 to 
SfllOO per month (£1.00 «= SS2.47 approximately) 
and is no( subject to Income tax^the actual Quantum 
is delermindd on ihe candidate's qualifications and 
experience. No travel or other allowance is provided. 

Research Scholars may be asked id assist In the work 
oi Ihe Departments to which they are attached tor 
not more thBn 3 hours a week. They will be remunerated 
for the work done. 

The University will help Research Scholars find 
off-campus accommodation. 

Application forms may be obtained from: 

„v NUS Overseas Olflee 
5 Chatham Street 


|.bhdan'SW1 




Jnlled Kingdom . 

The Registrar 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF SINGAPORE 
Kent Ridge, Singapore 0511. 

Republic ol Singapore 

In your request lor application forms, please state — 

a) the field of, research you intend to undertake; and 

b) your highest educational qualification. 

f Wlicatjons must be received by THE REGISTRAR. 

■ H N,VERSrrY 0F Singapore by 

30 April 1986. . ‘ 
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